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DISTRICT OP VEfiMQMT, to wit. 

Be it remembeeed, that on the twelfth day ofPebniarv, in 
the fifty-fiflh year of the independence of the United States of 
America, Nathaic Hoskins and J. Shedd, of the said District* 
iirive deposiled in this office, -the title of a book, the ri^fht wheraf 
they ciaim as proprietors, in the words following, to wit: '^ A 
History of the State of Vermont, from its discovery and settle- 
ment, to the close ot the year 1830. By Nathan Hoskins. — 
' lili, libertate adepta, floruerunt' '' In conformity to the act of 
the Congress of the United States, entitled " an act for the en- 
couragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, ehartSi 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such co^nes, during 
the times thetein mentioned." 

JESSE GOVE, 
Clerk of the DUtrict of Vermont. 
A true copy of record, examined and sealed by me, 

J. GOVE, Clerk, 



Gamaliel Smal)^ printer. 
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HifTO&T is itidoed the store house of expcrl^Dcef 
the mirror of duties, the source of moralitj, and the foua- 
datioQ of virtuous conduct. It iBforms us of those events 
which the triumphs of ttme hare <^litenKted from the t'is- 
ible operations of the world. It unfolds to view the pro* 
ceedings of antiquity, and gives us a knowledge of the il- 
lustrious dead,, by setting forth their transactions, their 
virtues, and their faults. Without its aid, the boundaries 
of our own observations^ and the limitied sphere of our 
own prejudice^! must always keep us in a state of in fan* 
ey and ignorance. The utmost extent of human longevi* 
ty is an imperceptible point,, in comparison with the series 
of ages that have rolled back into obscurity since the com** 
mencement of Creation. And all we can know is con- 
fined to this pointy unless we call, to our aid the study of 
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5-oeuv> PREFACE. 

History. Impressed with such ideas of the advantages 

and happiness acquired from historical researches, the 
author of this work has attempted to give a general and 
correct History of Vermont Ucder this title, however, 
a complete developement of all the proceedings which 
may have had an influence upon the formation of national 
character, or the establishment of the liberty and indepen- 
dence of our country, cannot be «!fr{>ected witbiji our pres- 
ent limits. Much embarrassment has been experienced 
in designating such military or political matters of the 
general government, as have an immediate or remote in- 
fluence upon the History of this particular State. The 
events which have succeeded, since the shores of Cham- 
plain were first viewed by civilized man in this and the 
oth^r hemisphere^ have presented the most brilliant epoch 
in the annals of time. Every empire or government on 
the globe has shared in the suflerings or participated in 
the benefits which the conquests of two centuries have 
produced. From the reign of William III. to the recent 
peace with Great-Britain, the waters of this Lake have 

^ keen a common highway for contending nations. Hence 

1* 



PREFACE. t 

tlie territory lying williiu the present limits of this Sfafr^ 

was, anterior to any settlement in the same, a scene oi'v^ixv 
and bloodshed. It beconieft therefore necessary to env- 
bracc so much of the account of the French and Indiau 
wars as eventuated in the limits of the State. My aim 
bas been, in giving a narrative of the most important 
events in the History of Vermont, to place those princ ' 
pies of civil and religious freedom for whicli our ances- 
tors contended, in the most conspicuous light, and to ro- 

■ 

e^rd those multlpliod instances of patieuxe, bravery, and 
patriotism, which have honored their names; and to effeel 
i)y the tenor of a narrative, rather than by moral rcfieo- ^ 
ilonp, impressions of patriotism and virtue upon the mind 
of tie reader, 'i'hero uill doubtless be many imperfec 
tiofis in the work, which the author would very kindly re- 
ceive corrected by an intelligent public. 

THE AUTHOR 
Vcr^cr.nof, Fclruary 1, 1&31. 
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'/his lino, (ii»'iiling a j)ortio!Mif iln: rji.i.-l . j..ir f >, ■,§ 
C'.Wi'.uip, is CK) nu'.cs lo.i^', aiul \\;is juiv yil m \',1 . li.- 
!. Collins a.id 1. C.\ir(lv;ii, hut v.-.ry cr-"", <-. i.|. 1^ ;,:i|. 
sviird.s i?oi:t. \Vil;i;uiis niaiio youn t.Ur^'-.iM (io-i.. I'.i i!i ■«. 
iniiiin;^ if, iiii'.l it was a^uiii siiru-yiri i*y « -i.ri i ;•. j..- 
nppoiiitcd by liic United States jhhI (inui !*!!ti:'i, ui-.'.. 
the tfcaiy of G!ic!it. Tlio vvc* ! r.i bniiii'.! u'v v. lo sl-iIv. . 



S HISTORY OF VERMONT. 

by the government of Vermont and New York, at the ter- 
niioation of their controversy in 1790. Beginning at the } 
south west corner of the State, this line runs northerly 
along the western boundaries of the towns of Pownal, 
Bennington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, Sandgate, Rupert, 
Pawlet, Wells and Poultney to Poultncy river; thence 
down the same through the middle of the deepest channel 
of said river, East Bay and lake Champlain, passing east' 
erly of the islands called the Fonr Brothers, and westerly 
of Grand Isle and La Motte to the 45th degree of north 
latitude. The length of this State from north to south m 
157 1-2 miles, and its medium width from east to west is 
about 57 miles, containing aa area of 9000 square miles, 
or 5,760,000 square acres. The surface of this State is 
\ery diversified and uneven, mountains, hills and rising 
grounds, are its general outlines, and a green verdure the 
apparent covering of the distant landscape — considerable 
plains of fine level country border upon the rivers, which- 
at, no great distance from ttiem rise into a'collection, and 
chains of high mountains intersected with deep and ex- 
tensive vallie§. Vermont is the most mountainous State^ 
in the Union, and in no part are the plains so extensive as 
to remove the prospect of mountains and hills from the 
view of the spectator. The (i recn Mountains extend from^ 
south to north through the whole length of the State, 
keeping about a middle direction from Connecticut river 
on the east, and lake Champlain on the west The moun- 
f<iins commence near the sea coast, and afler running 
through Connecticut, Massachusetts and Vermont, a 
tract of not less than four hundred mijfis in %ngth, ter- 
minate in the Province of Canada. .fmtliB range is one 
continued chain or collection of mountitfiiHt Their width 
is generally from ten to fifteen- miles, andMlmong them is 
frequency of vallics, an abounding of spriifgs and an un- 
broken covoring of woods. From the southern boundary 
of the State to Washington county, the range continues ; 
Dut here the mountains separate into two ranges, the east- 
ern is called the height of land, which separatet? the wattT:. , 
falling from thi^part of the State and Connecticut river 
from thob-e which flow into^j^e lakes Champlain and 



Mom;jiiromagog. The weafKn range is interrupted and 
^. ';eu tiiro'igh by the Onion and Lamoille rivers ^.ClkBik-'' 
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HISTORY OF VERMONT. 5* 

£iB Rump or Hump, and Mansfield icour^taiLf. :h« .c^:.€«: 
eiDinences in the State, arc in this raoge: t-io ^e:^^:c:' 
the former above tide water is 41^feeu anc :ha! cf ::e 
latter is 4279 feet There are Mveral ori:^r corjMCer&lIc 
eminences in the State, some of which do rot belong :o 
the chain aboTe described. The tops of these n.o^jnta-.is 
lire generally composed of rocks and covered wilh mc^s 
and pine, spruce, hemlock, and otLer species c: trees 
ca/lcd evergreens, intermixed with bushes and winter 
grass, which constitute the principal varieties of ve^^ta- 
ble productions that nature brings forth en the tG;.'S of 
these mountains. Upon ascending the summits cf v^^ie 
mountains, tiie powers of creation regularly dc^cfierate, 
and the trees in their dimensions are oniv ehruLs cf :«o 
or three feet high, whose branches are so thickly ir.terwo- 
ven as to prevent passing between them. A v:*:u from 
\\ie summit of one of them has been ccscriL'cd in the fol- 
lowing manner : on the east side of the mouriiai!: — every 
• v.here all around, you have rocks frowning upc: r'.cke •.n 
imperial elevation, and dark depths bucL as La'.jre tilone 
can excavate-^you can t^e through the n.ists. wi.ich a.- 
most perpetually surround them, hugh m;:sfC9 t»o high. ^*> 
rugged in their outlines and yet so heaped onu wecgt.-o 
together thatit rsdtdiculttodistinguieb the l&r^e acd hoid 
cli^s and ravines among v.-hich their fojndario:.s ha\e 
hecn pitched. At such a place as this there is no want 
of enthusiasm : the whole surrounding country appeared 
like the delineations upon a map — mountains, hills. \e.- 
lies, rivers and lakes completed the enchantment of ::io 
scene — here the w^orks of man seemed like a speck in tiie 
solitude of the ocean, the loftiest edifice was lost ;n tritt 
blueness of ^pace, and villages, humbly catching the shad- 
ows of the mountain, looked like the dwelling's of rjtcmie:) 
perched upon the bulwarks of creatio.n. The situation cf 
Vermont is such, that all the rivers and smaller struams 
have their origin within the limits of the Stat?. Elevcr. of 
the largest of them have an easterly course, and f:i!I into 
the Connecticut river. About ten flow westerly and dis- 
charge their waters into Lake Champlain. Two rimnin^ 
in the same direction full into the Hudson river, and three 
have a northerly direction, falling into Lake Memphrema- 
gog and pass ofi* by the River »:ft Francois, through tUe^ 
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Province of Lower Canada. The lf.r^e8t of those on the" 
vfest side of the mountain, are Missisque river, which 
rises in Kdlly vale, and pursues a northeasterly course un- 
til it crosses the line of the State ioto' Canada, and then 
turning re-enters the State near the south east corner of 
Uichford, and falls into Missisque Bay at Highgate. This' 
river is navigable as far as Swanton Falls, and is seventy 
five miles in length, including all its windings. The riv- 
er Lamoille originates in Gre€fnsborough,and af\er runnings 
a westerly cpurse of 75 miles discharges itself into Lake 
Champlain af tke north west comer of Colchester. This 
is a fine smooth stream, { nd upon its batiks border pleas- 
ant and fertile tracts of interval It \Vas discovered by 
Champlain^in 1%09./' Onion river proceeds from a pond 
in Cabot;- flowing* in a northwesterly direction about 70 
<niles;' it^en falls into Lake Champlain between Col- 
clicsterand Burlington, five miles from Burlington village, 
north. Its principal tributaries are Kingsbury and North 
Brapd)^ M^d; Waterbury and Huntington rivers, and- 
Muddy Broo]{. TKe several (channels which hav« been 
TTorn in the rocks by this rivet, are a great cutiosity.— 
One ef these, at Middlesex, is about 80 rods Ions, sixty 
feet wide, and thirty feet deep. 4^other at Waterbury, is^ 
still more grand and sublime, being 65 feet in depth; a 
third channel is between Colchester and Burlington, of 
ithe same depth of that at Waterbury,. Otter Creek is the 
longest, and one of the most usefuLstreams in Vermont 
It heads in Mount Tabor,, runs- northwesterly 90 miles, 
falling into Lake Champlain^ at Fevrisburgh. . From 
Pitt^rd to Middlebury, a distance of twenty-five miles, 
it is navigable for boat% and from Irergennes to its 
mouth, a distance of eight miles, the Creek is naviga- 
ble for the largest vesselson the lake.- The rivers that run 
northerly into Lake Memphremagog,. and these which 
unite with the Connecticut river, on the east $fde of the 
mountain,are much smaller than those on the west Among 
them, White river is the most considerable stream. This 
riverrises in Kingston, and flows in a southern direction 
^out fifly miles, until it unites with Connecticut river, at 
Hartford. West, and Fasoomsuck rivers are near the 
size of White* river. The Connecticut, so highly celebra*- 
ted as- the Nile of New-England, has its source woi^g ^^ 
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'mountains of Lower Canada^and coming within the jmiadic- 
rtion of New-Hampshire, forms for some distance the bom* 
.dary between New-Hampshire mod Canada, and for die 
whole length of ^e states fte boondarj between New- 
Hampshire and YermonCy it niBS4hrough Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, which with the former part of its course 
amounts to .four hundred miles, and empties into the 
ocean at Seabrook. The breadth of this river when it 
first enters the state, is 150 feet, in the course of sixty miles 
increases to 390, and its meridian width through Massa- 
ohusetts and Connecticut maj be cidculaied at 725 feet — 
With respect to its length, utili^ and beantf , this is one of 
the first rivers in the eastern States. In the opening of the 
year, it overflows its banks, and for 300 miles increases 
and fertilizes an extensive tract of fine interval. This riv- 
er is navigable for vessels requiring 10 feet of water 36 
miles, to Middletowu — for sloops 50 miles, to Hartford ; 
and for boats two hundred and nfly miles, to Bamet : ex- 
cept die falls, which are now made, and making navigable 
'by means of locks And other improvements. Lake Cham« 
plain, into which thetivers from one half of Vermont flow, 
and from them are discharged to the north west, by the 8t. 
Lawrence into the Atlantic Ocean, was the first large body 
•of fresh water, discovered in the interior of North America. 
This lake lies between the States of Vermont and New- 
York, but more than one half of it comes within the limits 
-of this State. It extends from Whitehall to Alburgh,a dist- 
ance of 105 miles, and thence 24 miles to St lohas, in 
Lower Canada; it varies in width from 1 to 15 miles; 
but its medium is dmost 4 1-2 miles ; an area of 970 square 
•miles. 'The prinSl^l rivers that flow into it from Vermont, 
are Poultney river at Whitehall-; Great and Little Otter 
^Greeks.and Lewis Creek at Ferrisburgh ; Onion and Misi- 
sisque rivers at Colchester, and Lamoille river at Swan- 
ton. A large number of rivers and streams fall into it from 
New-Yoi^ and Canada; considerably exceeding those of 
ibis State. The waters, therefore, which form Lake Cham- 
j>lain, seem to be collected from a country of greater ex- 
tent than the whole State of Vermont liie river Sorely 
afler a course of 60 miles, conveys the water of the Lake 
to the St Lawrence, about 45 miles below Montreal. The 
atieros of this Lake, are indented wit^h n\ituexo^%W^%^ V 
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mong which are East Baj at Whitehall, Button Bay in 
Ferrisburgh, Selburn, Burlington and Colchestor Baji, 
in 4b8 same towns : also Belamaqueens at St Albans, Mc- 
Quanis Bay at ^wanton, and Missisque at Highgate. — 
Some of the principal Islands scattered through the Lake, 
are South and North Hero and Vineyard. No Lake in 
the United SXaies for the importance of the events, in the 
colonial and national wars jpf our country, is so highly in- 
teresting and justly celebrated, as Champlain. In the ear^ 
ly settlement of North America, the rudis craft of the sav- 
age was wafted on its surface, in his excursions for plua<- 
der, and in the war between England and France, and the 
more recent struggle betwixt the United States and Great 
ISritain, its waters have been crimsoned with the blood of 
those who sufiered, or perished in their successive encoun- 
-tera. The name of Lake Champlain, in the eventful peri- 
.ods of history, stands in connection with some of the most 
romarkable events in the annals of our country. At Ti- 
( onderoga, 20 miles north of Whitehall, was a fort, of the 
same name : and it was here the British army under the 
command oi General Abercrojnbie, were repulsed in their 
attempt to take the fort from the French, with the loss of 
1941 men; and on the succeeding year it was surrendered 
to (loneral Amherst. This fort was jtaken fro m th e Eng- 
lish by Col. Allen in 1775, and retained until 1777 ; when 
it was evacuated upon theinrSision of General Burgoyne ; 
Crown Point fortress at Moriah, 14 miles north of Ticon- 
doroga, was built by the French, in 1731, surrendered to 
(ten. Amherst in 1759, and held in the possession of the 
B ritish until the capture of Burgoyne. Fortifications were 
erected during our last encounters with Grout Britain, at 
Flattsburgh, where the American fleet, under Commodore 
McDonough,gained a signal victory over theBritish squad- 
ron,«n the 11th of September 1814, and at Burlington, 
which is now in disuse. .The n6rthern line of this State 
passes across Lake Memphremagog, dividing it into two 
parts, so that about 8 miles comes within the jurisdiction 
^f the States, and 32 miles in the Province of Canada.-.— 
This Lake discharges its waters by the river St. Francois 
into Lake St Peters, about 15 miles below the mouth of 
.the' river Sorell. It is surrounded with a rich soil, and 
fittQ level country. la addition tp this description of o^r 
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rirers, and lakes, something may be added respecting the 
alluvial deposits, vegetable and organic remains, which 
abound in many places. The interval lands, which bor^ 
der upon the numerous streams in the State, iacontestably 
demonstrate that nature has, by slow and silent operations, 
performed great and wonderful revolutions. From thirCY 
to fifty feet in depth the soil has been changed by attriti6it 
Remains of different substances have very oAen been re* 
moved, which have lain imbedded for centuries at a great 
depth in the earth. These alluvial deposits hiCve a claim 
to antiquity far anterior to any knowledge the Europeans 
possessed of the American continent Such changes have 
Undoubtedly been effected by the high lands, rock>i and ear- 
thy 8ubstances,bcing worn down and removed by the force 
of the streams precipitating from the hills and mountains. 
Thus in the low grounds, vegetable and other loose sub- 
stances have accumulated to a great depth. The alluvial 
lands are the bestiu the State, being of a very strong and 
durable quality, and suffering but little from rains or drouth. 
There are many indications that lake Champlain was once 
much more extensive than it now is, and covered with its 
waters a considerable proportion of the land, which is now 
greatly elevated above its surface. Shells and clams are 
found in the highest parts of the islands in the lake, im- 
bedded in the marl, or incorporated with the stones ; and 
on the continent they are scattered at heights of forty or fif- 
ty feet above the level of the lake. The soil also, in many 
places, exhibits the appearance of being deposited in reg- 
ular strata on the subsiding of the water. These layers or 
strata are extensively composed of substances varying in 
size and quality. Some are large pebbles, and oflNl|||^e 
silicious sand, which has been cleansed of all earthy 
tides by the attrition of overflowing waters. Theobs^ 
tionslQ the outlet of the lake were probably somewhere neai?^ 
St.John8,and it appears it was not reduced to ito present level ^ 
at one time, but at three or four distant and distinct [ 
ods. The strongest indications of this, are, a bucgm 
of banks, one above another, which have every ap] 
of being for a long period washed and beaten by tl 
Probably the outlet of the lake was opened on a b^, 
most stupendous and sublime. The extremes of hi^.. 

.2 
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low water are about eight feet. The waters of YermoDt, 
particularly on the east side of the mountain, are soft, and 
free from foreign substances. On the west side, many are 
impregnated with iron, carbonate of lime, and epsom salt 
Several springs in the State possess the quality of chaly- 
beate water, or a strong infusion of sulphur. Those at 
Alburgh, Clarendon, Tunbridge, Newbury, and some oth- 
ers, have been considerably resorted to by invalids. 

Climate, Temperature of the Weather, Snow, Wind, and 

Rajn, 
Vermont, lying within the same parallels of latitude with 
Spain, France, Italy, Turkey, Tartary and China, would, 
if corresponding situations could produce similar climates, 
be a very warm and temperate region. The cold and 
sudden changes of weather so frequent here, would be 
succeeded by a temperature as felicitous to health, and 
productive in animal and vegetable varieties as the fertile 
fields of France, or the exuberant vallies of Italy. The 
manufiLCtucer might acquire a profit from an adventure in 
the fabrioation or silks, and the farmer gather a reward 
for his labors in the cultivation of the grape and the olive. 
And Vermont, an inland and the only entirely mountainous 
State in the Union* would, like the elevated regions of 
. Spain,be covered with a crown of perennial verdure,or as 
the champaign parts of Turkey, be abundant in her har- 
vest of rice. On comparing the Anieriean climates with 
those of the same latitude in Euro^^, a difference of 12 
degrees should be allowed for the peculiarities of the 
American Continent The cause of this difference is such 
ampdotninance of cold ^s subjects the American, in north 
UJKdQ 45, to an equal degree of cold with the Europe- 
iro^residing in north latitude 57. The climate of Vermont 
^is on a medium between that of the warm and frigid lati- 
tudes. It resembles the former in the degreo of its sum* 
mer heat, and the latter in its sudden changes. The ex- 
ifrs of heat and cold are 100 degrees above, and 27 
TO ; and the mean annual tem perature, according 
servations that have been made, is about 44 de<» 
December, January and February are the coldest 
aS ; June, July and August, the hotest ; May, the 
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wetest, and September the pleasantest November is 
uniformly the most dreary season in the year. The sky 
is generally enveloped with clouds, and a freezing and 
thawing state of weather ensues. From observations 
made by Doctor Saunders, at Burlington, it appears that 
the mean temperature of the climate for five years was 
on a medium 43 degrees and one third. From 1701, ob- 
servations of the weather, the result appears to stand thus : 
1025 fair days, 676 cloudy, 239 rainy, 117 snowy^ 19 fog- 
gy^ 45 thunder, aurora borealis, hail and hazy none. As 
the season advances, the coldness of the air increases rap- 
idly, and winter usually commences the first of December, 
and continues until April. The ground is generally fro- 
zen during this period, and sometimes covered with snow. 
The seasons, however, are milder and more variable than 
they were on the first settlement of the State, and the at- 
mosphere is oflen rendered dark and obscure by smoke 
arising from the spontaneous decay of vegetation. The 
frost usually ceases in May, and comes on again in Sep- 
tember. The winds in this State are of a variable kind, 
ftod their courses follow the direction of the different ran- 
ges of the mountains. Sometimes they continue to blow 
from one point for^sevcral days, but usually change cour- 
ses once or twice in twenty-four hours* In 1682, obser- 
vations made at Burlington by the gentleman above 
mentioned, the wind blew from the north 739 times, from 
the south 826, from the east 19, from the west<43y from 
the north east 11, from the south east 1, from the north 
west 18, and from the south west 25. The eastern part of 
Vermont is more exposed to the north east winds than 
the vicinity of lake Champlain, and they are there more 
experienced. The cause of the wind being so variable in 
this State is occasioned by the heat and cold expanding 
and condensing the atmosphere. Whenever the agitation 
of the air ceases, and ai calm ensues, the electric fluid im- 
parts heat, and rarifies the surrounding atmosphere, this 
becalmed strata becomes lighter than the circumambient 
fluid, and consequently ascends when the cold air rushea 
in from opposite directions. Thus at a distance of twenty 
or thirty miles, the wind ma^ blow from the north and south 
in opposite directions. violent and destructive wv\4% 
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rarely occur. Storms of thunder and lightning are com- 
mon here in the summer months, and usually proceed from 
the west and south west The quantity of rain which falls 
in North America, has been found to be double of that 
which falls in the same latitudes in Europe. The average 
depth of water which falls annually in the United Slates 
is about forty-eight inche8,and in Vermont about forty-two 
inches. Although many parts of the Union suffer severely 
from drouth, yet it is not often the case in Vermont. The 
soil is naturally moist, the mountains are productive of 
rain, and the heat of the sun is not so intense as suddenly 
to disperse the vapors, dry up the waters or parch the 
lands. The summer of 1816 was the coldest ever known 
in Vermont. In 1826, no rain fell at Vergennes, and sp 
through the greatest part of the State, from the 4th of Ju* 
ly until about the 28th of September. The ground was 
completely parched, and vegetation entirely dried up.-— 
Springs and wells .generally failed of affording water. 

Forest Trees. Esculent and Medicin al Plants. 
The natural history of a country is so intimately con- 
i^ected with the civiU that an omission of it would render 
the latter less certain and useful. Without a knowl- 
edge of this branch of history, the condition of that period 
when the earth was covered with woods, and the hills and 
vallies shaded with a variety of plants, flowers and trees, 
as ancient as the powers of nature, would be forgotten 
and unknown. The memorials of that period, when na- 
ture's bounty furnished protection and sustenance to the 
animals of the forest, are but a sad lesson of extirpation 
and decay ! The first settlers of the United States were 
furnished with a living and employment by means of 
agriculture, which had a great influence in the formation 
of their habits and character. An understanding of this 
part of history, becomes, therefore, necessary in delinia- 
ting our national customs and pursuits. In an inland 
State like this, where agriculture is the principal busi- 
ness, the original growth of the soil is mutilated and de- 
stroyed with a progiess as rapid as Jie increase of its in- 
habitants. The forests, which had for centuries been ma- 
turing, were regarded as an incumbrance, rather than eB«> 
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timated for their value. Thus by gradual improvements, 
and cultivation of the lands, Vermont has been stripped 
of her native grandeur. The white pine, the greatest or- 
nament of this, and probably of any forest on the Ameri- 
can Continent, is principally destroyed. It was of\en 
found six feet in diameter, and two hundred and fifly feet 
in height, with a beautiful foliage, perfectly suited to the 
stem which it adorns. The oak, so highly valuable for 
strength and durability of its timber, remains but in small 
quantities, and those mostly in such situations as discove- 
ry has not reached, or neglect has preserved. The sugar 
maple affording a luxury from its saccharine juices, and 
great convenience in its timber and fuel, has been so di- 
minished by the progress of cultivation, that groves of this 
majestic and valuable tree, once overspreading a large 
proportion of this State, are now found only on unfeasi- 
ble, or mountainous lands. A similar destruction has 
been made of many other valuable species of trees, and 
some of which are entirely extirpated. The different situ- 
ations and qualities of land peculiar to the growth of dif- 
ferent kinds of forest trees, range in this order. The in- 
tervals along the large rivers were formerly timbered with 
Oak, butternut, elm and walnut. The plain lands were 
generally covered with pine. On the medium land, the 
timber was usually beach, birch and maple, often inter- 
mixed with spruce, hemlock, elm, ash, bass, butternut, 
cherry and hornbeam. In some parts of the State are 
swamps whioh afford a plentiful supply of cedar. The 
sides and tops of the mountains are covered with ever- 
greens, mostly hemlock, spruce and fir. Respecting the 
small trees^ or shrubs, vises and vegetables, which grow 
wild and without cultivation, the following are some of 
the esculent vegetables : red, yellow and thorn plumbs ; 
black, red and choke cherries; hazlenut, black currant, 
wild goseberry, whortleberry, barberry, mulberry, black 
grape, fox grape, black raspberry, red raspberry, upright 
blackberry, cranberry, strawberry, artichoke, groundnut, 
long red potatoe, wild onion, wild hop, the latter of 
these are only valuable for their roots and seeds. Those 
possessing medicinal qualities are considerable numerous, 
but not very powerful. The whole number of indiginoofi 

2» 
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plants, together with the most common exotics in the 
State, amount to something more than six hundred and 
Hdy, The ginseng was discovered in this part of the 
country about 1750. It grows to great perfection in the 
north part of this State, and has been a considerable arti- 
cle for exportation. The Indian turnip is a valuable and 
harmless medicine when dried, but taken green, is a most 
violent poison, producing spasmodic affections, and some- 
times immediate death. The balsam obtained from the 
bark of the fir tree, which abounds in our mountains, pos- 
sesses healing virtues highly valuable as a medicine. — 
The extract obtained from the bark of the butternut, is a 
very good cathartic. To these are added some others, 
which operate as poisons. The thorn apple, henbane, 
nightshade, ivy, creeping ivy, swampsumac and- bane- 
berry. There is also the bayberry, distinguished for its 
beautiful green wax, and fine perfume. The prickly ash, 
for its uncommon aromatic properties. The witch hazle^ 
which blossoms af\er its leaves have been destroyed by 
the frost And the sumac, celebrated for its medicinal 
qualities, and tor dyeing. The great variety, extent and 
number of our plants and trees, together with their rapid 
increase and duration, denotes a power and energy which 
nature has never exceeded in the same climate, in any 
other quarter of the globe. 

Quadrupeds, 
Upon settling a new country, or state, the advantages 
derived to societv from such settlements are valuable, as 
they extend the boundaries of civilization, and increase 
the subsistence and numbers of mankind, but they are 
detrimental to the existence of wild animals, and conse- 
quently they are almost exterminated from the soil. The 
wilderness, untouched by the efforts of industry, and un- 
Irod by the footsteps of man, is their only secure and 
peaceful dominion. A destruction of many species, and 
a diminution of those that remain, on settling this State,, 
are among the most important events in tlie progressive 
stages of natural history. The deer no longer ranges 
over the rough and cragsy tops of our mountains, or 
browses upon the green verdure of our Tallies. The moose 
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has been oSetructed in his pathwajv ind his lofty mien 
is no longer seen in the covert of our forests. The hoarso 
and territic howlings oftha waif have ceased, and that 
most ingenious, harmless and industrious animal, the 
beaver, has been extirpated, the' fraternity of his united 
and social intercourse prostrated, by the success of our 
improvements. But these ^re not the only animals which 
have shared the hard fate of extermination. The rivers 
and streams which water this State, were formerly stored 
with fish in abundance, the bubbling brooks were darken- 
ed with crowds of speckled trout, and the delicate salmon 
resorted in^eat numbers to our rivers; but the places of 
their resort and protection are swept away by the chang- 
ing channels of the streams, so that the size and number 
of the former are too diminutive tor notice, and the latter 
have entirely deserted our waters. The soil of Vermont, 
in an uncultivated state, was rich and fertile, and the 
powers of vegetation extremely vigorous : it was over- 
spread with an unbroken forest, and a great variety and 
number of animals, which lived on its surface. The pro- 
ductions of animal life, appeared in the various forms of 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes and insects, which in 
their increase and growth, were numerous and rapid. Of 
the native quadruped in Vermont, thirty-six ditierent kinds 
may be numbered, some of the most common and largesti^ 
are the moose, bear, wolf, deer, fox, raccoon, porcupin e, 
skunk, woodchuck, cat, martin, rabbit, weasel, squirrel, 
mole, mouse, together with the amphibious animals, the 
beaver, otter, muskrat and mink ; all of these animals, ex- 
cept the beaver and otter, still continue. The birds which 
are common to the inland parts and lakes of northern 
climates, are found in this State ; and those most 
distinguished for the variety of their notes, and the 
melody of their sounds, termed singing birds, are the rob- 
in, thrush, thrasher, boblincoln, yellow and blue bird, wron, 
black bird., sky lark, catbird, goldfinch, hanging bird, and 
spring bird. The birds of passage are those which ap- 
pear in the middle of April, and depart'in the middle of 
September : the house, 4)arn and ground swallows, the 
black martin, wild pigeon, wild eoose, and snow bird ; the 
last of which appears the 20th of November, and doj^arts 
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the Ist of April Of those birds which generally resort to 
ponds, rivers and lakes, called water fowls, are Uie heron, 
goose, teal, gull, crane, loon, stork, water hen, and dock. 
There are many kinds of these. The birds which winter 
in our climate, are the partridge, crow, forked tailed hawk, 
owl, snow bird, and wood pecker There are other kinds 
of birds, not belonging to those above mentioned, such as 
two species of eagles, three of hawks, two of crows, and 
seven of wood-peckers, king bird, cuckoo, wbippoorwill, 
humming bird, and many others; some of which have nev- 
er been enumerated and described. The bat,a mammilla- 
ry biped, is very common, and forms the connecting link 
between the beast and bird. 

FUhes, 

The variety of Fishes in the waters of Vermont, of the 
most consequence, are the salmon, trout, shad, pickerel, 
bass, sturgeon, perch, pout, eel, shiner chub, sucker, and 
dace. Some of them were formerly very abundant in the 
State. 

Serpents, 

The Serpents are the black snake, rattle snake, green 
snake, striped snake, and adder. - The striped snake is 
very common, and harmless ; but the bite of .the rattle 
snake is poisonous, and fatal. The amphibious reptiles 
are two kinds of toads, six kinds of frogs, turtles, and liz- 
ards. Many instances are related of living frogs being 
found inclosed in the wood of trees, in solid rocks, and 
the bowels of the earth, where they must have lai^ in a 
torpid state for a long period of time. At Burlington, Gas- 
tleton and Windsor, living frogs have been found in the 
solid earth, from 6 to 30 l^et below the surface. 

Insects. 
The Insects are numerous, but the most common are the 
grasshopper, cricket, spider, ant, butter-fly, beetle, wasp, 
hornet, musquetoe, bumble and honey bees. From all ac- 
counts, respecting the honey bee, in Mexico and South 
America, there is no doubt of its being indigenous and 
common to North and South America. They live in hol- 
low trees in the woods of Vermont, from year to year, are 
vigorous, attain their iiill dimensions, and plentifully sup- 
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plied with honey. - Thej were found bj the earlieet set- 
tlers, along the shores of lake Champlain, more than one 
hundred miles from anj permanent Euglish or French set- 
tlement 

Mineralogy, 
An examination of the Minerals found in this Statei has 
not till recently received m6ch attention. Iron is very 
abundant In some parts of the State, lead, zinc, copper, 
manganese, copperas, garnets, and kaolin clay, have 
been discovered. The various mineral substances aboun-> 
ding in the mountains, might be turned to very profitable 
account, both for useful and ornamental purposes at home, 
and as profitable articles for exportation abroad, was a 
suiiicient attention bestowed upon the subject, to ascer^ 
tain their properties, and acquire a competent skill in 
working and selling them to advantage. Iron, so indis- 
pensible to the arts, commerce and agriculture, and even 
the continuance of civilized life, has been wrought in con- 
siderable quantities, and of a superior quality, from the ore 
abounding on the west side of the mountain ; and could, 
by proper attention^r be made a very general and lucrative 
article of trade. Timber* for coal, is, and will continue 
to be, very abundant upon the broken lands. Convenient 
water privileges, for erecting works, flow near the mineral 
localities, and a water communication from New-York 
reaches within short distances of the places where the ar- 
ticles would be fabricated. Encouragement only is wan- 
ted to bring these vast resources into an immediate public 
advantage. Business so propitious to the rising interest 
of the country, requires nothing mor^ for its promotion 
than the active enterprise of the people. Had the same 
attention and spirited exertions been given to manufactur- 
ing, there has to agriculture, and the inveterate habit of 
considering manufacturing establishments schools of in- 
iq J ity, and calculated to exert a demoralizing influence 
on society, no doubt the prosperity of the business would 
augment the commercial resources of the State,'and hold 
the artizans of Europe at defiance. So far from the as- 
sertion being supported by facts, that vice and immoral 
habits are the consequent inmates of manufacturing estah- 
Ushments, that industry and business habitd of the work- 
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shop, are among the best methods of checking the intern^ 
porance of the indolent and licentiousness of the profligate. 

Geohfgy, 
The eastern shore of lake Champlain, from ten to fifteen 
miles distance, the rocks belong to the transition class, 
and on the rivers are very conbiderable tracts of alluvial 
deposits. The ranges on the west side of the mountain, 
are, beginning at the lake, — 1. Old red sand stone — 2. Grejr 
wack---3. Transition lime stone, alternating with Transi- 
tion Argillite — 1. Transition or Caciferous sand stone — 5. 
Transition Argillite— 6. Primitive Argillite — 7. Sparry 
lime stone — 8. Granular lime stone — ^9. Granular quartz, 
containing hematitic ore and manganese, and lying at the 
base of the Green Mountains^ on the west side — 10. Horn- 
blonde rock — 11. Gneis^ with alternating layers of gran- 
ite, — Micha slate, constituting the middle ridge of the 
Grceii Mountain range, and extending in many places a 
considerable distance down the eastern side. On the east 
side of the mountain, the geological featureii are not so 
well known as on the west Lime stone is found in many 
towns near Connecticut river; also argillaceous slate, 
which is extensively quarried at Vernon, Dummerston, and 
many other towns. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Discovery of Vermont — Situation of Indian Tribei, 
— Indian Character.-^Battle between the Algonquins 
and Iroquois. — Expedition against the Mohawks,* — Dti- 
coveries, grants^ and settlement on the American conti^ 
nent, — NeW'En£[land and other colonies founded. — 
King William^ s War, — Destruction of Schenectadt* in 
1790. — Queen Ann e^s War, — Burning of Deerfield in 
1704. — Crown Point built in 1731. — Incursions of th^ 
French and Indians in the War of George the II de- 
clared in I74.4t*— Encroachments of the French upon 
the English colonists, from Maine to the Mississippi. — 
Expedition against Canada^by William Johnson, — Mas* 
sacre at Fort William Henry in 1757. — Change of Brit- 
ish Ministry in 1758. — Abercrombie^s Invasion and 2)#- 
feat at Ticonderoga, — General Amherst takes the com- 
mand of the American forces, — Captures Ticonderdga. 
— Expedition against the village of St, Francois, by 

' Maj, Rogers,r- Surrender of Canada to Great-Britain. 

The first discovery of the interior of North America, 
bj civilized man, was by Samuel Champlain, who sailed 
up the lake which now bears his name, in 1609. At that 
period, European settlements, in this part of New-Eng- 
land, had not commenced, nor were they until the Eng- 
lish colonists arrived at Plymouth, in 1620, when the - 
shores of New-England were first inhabited by civilised 
beings. The Indians occupied the whple country,- for 
raising corn, hunting, and fishing. Their habitations and 
cultivated grounds were usually upon the rivers and plains, 
while the hills and nopuntains were resorted to for tha 
chase ;. and to this use they, appropriated the wilderness 
of Vermont. The Mohicans, a minor tribe of the Iroquois, ' 
whoso principal residence was at Albany, claimed the jui* 
risdiction, and had an occasional residence in Vermont, 
Antiquities of an Indian character are discovered in many 
parts of the State, particularly upon the largest rivers, anij 
lake Champlain. On the island of South Hero, they had 
a settlement near the sand bar that crosses the lake into 
Milton; and^ another in Colchester, on iirhat ere deaomi^ 
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nated the Indian fields. Arrows and other utensils are 
frequently thrown up, on breaking the soil. The St. Fran- 
cois Indians had a settlement of about fifty huts, and a 
considerable quantity of cleared land, on which they rais- 
ed com, in Swanton. They had also quite a station 
^t Coos, now called Newbury, on their passage from the 
tribes in New-England to those upon lake Memphrema- 
gog. The settlers of the town of Clarendon derived their 
title from the Indians ; and this was the only grant obtain- 
ed from them in the State. 

The principal tribes of Indians at this time, located in 
New-England, were those of the Pawtucl«ets, and their 
auxiliaries,the Agawams and Piscataquas : these had their 
principal residence neat the mouth of theMerripnac river. 
The tribes inhabiting Massachusetts bay, were the Nepon- 
eetts and Nashuas — the Acumtucks resided at Deerfield. 
The eastern part of Rhode-Island, including Cape Cod, 
was inhabited by the Pokanockets. Flere the grand Sa- 
chem lived, on the arrival of the English, holding his seat 
near mount Hope, in Bristol. On their coast the pilgrim 
fathers first landed, and were at one time charitably sus- 
tained by their kindness and attention, while at another, 
they were nearly destroyed by their valor. Various other 
tribes were scattered through New-England.. A short 
time previous, to the arrival of the New-England Colony, 
a terrible pe8tilence,conjectured to be the yellow fever, had 
sTvept off more than half of their numbers. This event, so 
destructive to the natives, was very favorable to the Eu- 
ropeans establishing themselves, upon the American 
shores. The Tarateens or Abenaquies were located upon 
the Penobscot, Androscoggin and Saco rivers, in the 
north part of New-England. They removed afterwards, 
and settled on the river St Francois, and were said to be 
the first Indians who become acquainted with the use of 
gun powder and fire arms. The Five Nations, who took 
tlieir stations before the commencement of the English 
settlement, possessed the country from the eastern limits 
of Lake Eric to Lake Champlain. From the Kittatinny 
mountains, and the highlands, to Lake Ontario, and the 
Catarogui, or the St Lawrence. The Mohawks settled 
on the Moh'awk river, and held their chief residence about 
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16 miles from Schenectady, being the tribe adjoining those 
who passed the territory of Vermont. The Indians resid- 
ing in Canada, when it was first discovered, were the Ab- 
gonquins, along the banks of the St. Lawrence, from due- 
bee to Montreal:; and the Hurons, who were dispersed a- 
bout the Lake, which bears their name. Those were some 
of the principal tribes and their allotted territories, who 
were engaged, in the controversies between the French 
and English colonies, and usually eflected a passage, in 
their hostile encounters upon the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

The origin of the Indians cannot be determined by hi»- 
lory, nor will calculation ever arrive at a probable certain- 
ty. Some writers have declared, that they were indigenoup, 
whilst others maintain the opinion of their migration ; but 
-consider them the extremes of human depravity, and out- 
easts of the world. Criminations have been thrown upon 
them, they have been driven from their possessions, and 
the quietness of .fheir dwellings have been interrupted by 
insolent invaders. Dissipation, introduced among them 
by their civilized neighbors, has brought on the pain of 
disappointment, and the conflict of barbarity. 

The Indians are well formed, of a copper complexion^ 
with long black hair, and high cheek bones. Their lan- 
guage is composed chiefly of natural sounds,and is deficient 
in such as are arbitrary. From a want of copiousness, it 
requires to be illustrated by many gestures ; and abounds 
in metaphor, and allusion. They seem to be delighted on 
all possible occasions to make their meaning known by 
significant gestures. Hence hostilities are proclaimed, by 
sending their adversary some weapon of war. Among 
the Indians, the women were treated as brutes, rather than 
the companions of human beings. The contract of mar- 
riage was in fact a purchase, and so was considered by 
themselves. The savage, without tenderness, or refine- 
ment, does not look for pleasure, in the beauty, chastity 
and aflection, or in the attachments, conversation and re- 
fined manners of the female, but in the labors and menial 
services she is able to perform. The character of the In- 
dians may be properly compared to the aspect of an un- 
cultivated country ; whose pleasing variety and dreary 
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wildness alternately delight and amaze us. The Indian, 
unacquainted with civilization, exercises his inventions 
only for the immediate conveniences of life. He has no 
contested heauty to win hy his gallantry, and no applause 
to expect from his refinements. His renown is placed in 
the hazard of his undertakings, and the* success of their 
execution. To a mind fierce and implacable, and a reso- 
lution bordering upon desperation, the barren and inhos- 
pitable region, has no discouragement for his ambition ; 
distance, no mitigation for his resentment. The Indian, 
accustomed to the speed of the chase, is active and en- 
during; the mountain, the river and the forest, are the 
scene of his delight, and the harvest of his wants. His 
body is weak for want of laborious exercise, which in 
civilized countries invigorates the mind, and gives energy 
to the system. In this rude condition, he scarcely exer- 
cises his reason, his ideas are confined to a narrow sphere, 
his intellect is limited and his emotions languid. His 
attention is employed about a few objects, which are only 
conducive to his present enjoyment. Thus,where nature's 
gifts are spontaneously bestowed, he dozes away his time^ 
in spiritless apathy or senseless stupidity. His political 
regulations are few and unimportant, for the extension of 
his rights are no greater than the possessions of his toil. 
His lands are not cantoned for cultivation, but remain a 
wild for animals and game. He engages in war,not so much 
for interest as revenge ; the desire of vengeance, which 
inflames the savage, resembles the instinct of a brute rath- 
er than the passions of man; he turns with fury upon the 
weapon which wounds him ; as though endowed with sen- 
sensibility and life. His military operations are different 
from those of civilized nations. The glory of the soldier, 
is not in the attack of an open force — to surprise is the 
chief merit of the commander, and the pride of his follow- 
ers — success obtained without blood, is considered a dis- 
grace to a veteran savage. The'tortu re which is inflicted 
upon a prisoner exceeds the utmost pains of sickness or 
natural decay. Insult and violence, which would shock the 
heart of depravity, are offered and endured without a look 
of pity or thought of regret. The burning stake, with all 
the horrors of dissolution, is welcomed, without a groan. 
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A display of fbrtitode in so dreadful a situation, is the no- 
blest triumph of the Indian warrior. Freedom is the pride 
of his feelings. With him slavery is unknown, and like 
the Apostolic union, all things are possessed in com- 
mon. His religion, like that of many of the eastern na* 
tions, consists in worshiping some visible objects, to which 
he ascribes the attributes of a God. The Indians in tho 
territory of the United States, made no advances towards 
the discovery of letters. The only things they seemed 
desirous of recording, were the deeds of their warriors.— 
Whenever they were victorious, they made rough 6gures 
and imitations upon the trees, to represent the direction of 
their march, and the numbers they had captured and slain 
of their enemies : sometimes, their inscriptions were made 
upon rocks, but were confined to warlike affairs. Where 
West river, in this State, forms a junction with Connecti- 
cut river, several of these inscriptions remain. They are 
irregularly placed and rudely scratched upon a rock, and 
sunk but little below its surface ; four of these represent 
the wild duck, and the fiflh was probably designed to rep- 
resent a fox or wolf. Ten or twelve figures of a superior 
workmanship, are wrought into the surface of a rock, at 
Bellows' Falls, in Rockingham. The heads of mtn, wo- 
men and children, and some animals, are represented by 
these inscriptions. The outlines of these figures are awk- 
ward and badly executed; being sunk into the rock at 
least one third of an inch. What transactions they were 
intended to represent, tradition gives us no account. At 
the time Champlain founded the colony at duebec, and 
circumnavigated the Lake which now bears his name, the 
Algonquins, a tribe inhabiting Canada, whose principal < 
seat was at Hocklega, were at war with the powerful na-* 
tion of the Iroquois. Champlain and his party of Indians 
of the Huron tribe, who had suffered severely from the in- 
roads of the Iroquois, and two Frenchmen went on an ex- 
pedition through Lakes Champlain and St. George, to a- 
venge themselves upon their enemies. Being discovered 
upon the shores of the Lake, a skirmish took place. Tho 
Frenchmen were armed with muskets, which was tho first 
time, probably, that the Iroquois had ever seen the cfl'ect 
of guu'powder, and the victory obtained o\^t VXv^xci, ^va 
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complete. Fif^y were killed and the remainder put to 
Aigbt. This transaction gained for the new settlers the ^ 
friendly attention of their Indian neighbors. The colony 
nt Quebec, by reason of the Five Nations regaining 
their former ascendency over their ancient enemies, 
were full of apprehensions, that the time was not far dist- 
tant, when they should be forced to abandon their country. 
J The court of France interfering in their distress, sent a 
* * * ^^Cachment of four hundred troops, which in the course of 
two years were reinforced with a regiment more, and went 
out on an expedition against the Mohawks, one of the Five 
Nations, in 1665. This detachment marched by the way 
of lake Champlain, on snow shoes, and came very near 
perishing, when they accidentally fell in with a settlement 
at Schenectady, and were saved by the interposition of 
Corlear, one of its inhabitants. After another expedition 
into the country of the Mohaws, attended with great ex- 
pense and fatigue, but with little advantage, a general peace 
was concluded in 1667. During this season of peace, M. 
Courcelles, the Governor of Canada, was not inactive. — 
He foresaw that peace with savages would be of short du- 

\ ration. Accordingly he made preparations for the future 
defence of Canada. To prevent the irruptions of the Iro- 
quois into his province by the way of lake Champlain, he 
built, in 1665, the forts Chambly and Sorel. Such were 
the inhabitants of America at the time of its discovery and 
settlement : a race oJf uncivilized and ferocious savages. 
The first attempts at forming a settlement within the pres- 
ent limits of the United States, was by the French^ in 1562. 
This colony, commenced by Jasper Coligni, at Port Roy- 
al, was probably designed as an asylum from religious per- 
secution, which then raged in France. Fifty years after 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, and 
forty-seven years before the discovery of lake Champlain 
and the green mountains of Vermont, by Samuel Cham- 
plain, this settlement was commenced, which, however, 
was entirely broken up. The first permanent settlement 
commenced in the United States was under the direction 
of Christopher Newton, at Jamestown, in Virginia, 1600. 
The Dutch began the colonization of New-York in 1614 ; 
2fl J ih^ Pilgrim colonists, consisting of 120 persons^ be-^ 
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gan their settlemept at Plymouth, in 1620,under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carver. The whole number of inhabitants 
among all the colonists, in 1620, did not exceed 2600. A 
general convention of the English colonies was held at Al- 
bany in the year 1684. Their object was to guard against 
the incursion of the French, and against the Iroquois 
tribes, who were under the influence and instigation of the 
French Jesuits. The storm was averted by a treaty of 
peace, trade, and alliance, entered upon by Howard, pres- 
ident of the convention, and the Five Nations. In treating 
upon the events which transpired within the limits of the 
New-Hampshire grants, it witt be necessary to describo 
the transactions of the colonies, which led to the frequent 
navigation of lake Champlaia| and traversing the then wil- 
derness region of the 'green mountains. The wars occa- 
sioned by the vices and follies of the Kings of England and 
France, produced most df the controversies and sufferings 
experienced by the early settlers. The colonists engaged 
in warfare whenever the European governments were at 
issue with one another, ^hus they had not only to share <. 
the troubles of the mother-countries, but also the barbar- 
ism and vengeance of the savages. 

The affairs of the colonies were always in confusion un-^ 
til a pacification between France and England took place. 
The first hostilities between the settlers of Canada and 
the British Colonies, oflginated on William's accession 
to the throne of England, in 1689, which terminated in 
the peace of Ryswic, in 1697. Q^ueen Anne's war, so 
called, commenced in 1702, and continued to the peace 
of Utrctcht, in 1713. The third controversy was declar- 
ed by George II. in 1744, and continued until the prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed between France and England«^ 
at Aix-la-Chapelk,. in 1749. The last conflict between 
these powers, anterior to the American revolution, was 
formally declared by Great- Britain in 1756, and was re- 
ciprocated the same year on the part of France. Louis 
XIV., king of France, in attempting to support the fugi- 
tive sovereign of England, kindled a war between his coun- 
try and Great-Britain. The French in Caaada^directed 
their arms against New-England and New-York, and in- 
stigated the Indians to join in these hostilities. In 1689, 
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three expeditions were fitted out in the dead of winter ; one 
against New- York, a second against New-Hampshire, 
and the third against Maine. That against New-Y'^ork 
was put under the direction of D'Aillebout, who had un- 
der his command about two hundred Frenchmen and fifty 
Indians. Being wel] acquainted with the country, thej 
proceded by the way of lake Champlain, and after a march 
of twenty-two days, in the roost reduced circumstances, 
arrived in the month of January at Schenectady, a village 
upon the Mohawk. The inhabitants, although notified of 
the designs of the enemy, felt perfectly secure, consider- 
ing it impracticable for &ft|r men to march from Canada art 
this inclement sea^ajx^f tk( year, bearing their provisions 
on their backs. uS Saturday night, about 11 o'clock, 
February 8, 1690, they entered the village whilst the inhab- 
itants were reposing in profound sleep, and invested with 
umall parties every house at the same time. The noise and 
violbnce of the onset had scarcely awakened them before 
the most inhuman barbarities were perpetrated. They set 
fire to their houses, and men, .women and children wer« 
dragged from their beds and inhumanly murdered. Sixty 
persons fell by the hands of the enemy, twenty-seven were 
carried away into captivity, and the remainder fled naked 
to Albany, through a deep^ snow, twenty-five of whom lost 
their limbs through the severity of the weather. They 
were pursued by a party of yotiilg men from Albany, viho 
took twenty of their number prisoners. To avenge this 
atrocious and unprecedented outrage, an expedition was 
fitted out of 2000 troops to penetrate Canada, by the way 
of lake Champlain, and attack Montreal at the same time 
that a naval armament should invest duebec. This plan^ 
however, failed^ without accomplishing any thing. The 
troops did not cross the lake, for want of boats and pro- 
visions. The undertaking terminating so unpropitiously, 
that the Five Nations received very unfavorable impres- 
sions towards the English colonies. To retrieve which, 
and keep alive their hostility towards the French, Major 
Schuyler, of Albany, placed himself at the head of a party 
of Mohawks, passed through lake Champlain, and made 
a vigorous irruption upon the French settlement on the 
river Sorel, in tliis eocounter about three hundred of the 
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enemj were slain. Thii invasioD of Canada excited the 
reieran Frontenac to return them a call by the same wajr. 
Arriving January 15th, 1690, they attacked the Mohawk 
castle, lost thirty of tlieir men, but carried the Indian for* 
tres3, with the capture of 300 Mohawks. The prosecu- 
tion of hostilities in the reign of dueen Anne, was mar* 
ked with the most savage brutality on the part of the French 
and Indians, in their excursion against Deerfield, in the 
winter of 1704. 

A force of about three hundred, under the command of 
De RouYille and his two brothers, took their route by the 
way of lake Champlain,until they^came to tho French (now 
called Onion) river — passing up that stream, thence over 
to Connecticut river, on which they travelled upon the ice 
to Deerfield. This place was Slightly fortified by two or 
three garri&ons, which were nearly covered by snowdrifts. 
The party approached on the, 29th day of February, and 
embraced the opportunity about two hours before day, 
when the sentinels were all asleep, to rush on to the at- 
tack. Entering the house of Rev Mr. Williams, they seized 
and bound him, butchered two of his children and a black 
servant, before his eyes. Having conquered the place 
aod killed forty-seven of its inhabitants, they set fire to it, 
aod departed the same day in great haste. A skirmish en- 
sued, but the enemy were completely successful, and car- 
ried 112 of the inhabitants of Deerfield into captivity.-* 
Attempts were further made at the reduction of Canada ; 
in one ot which, the troops to attack Montreal advanced 
as far^ as lake George, under the command of General 
Nicholson ; but returned, on account of the wreck of the 
fleet that was to co-operate with them on the French lines. 
A treaty of peace, concluded at Utrecht, put an end to the 
difficulties. France cededNewfoundland and N ovaScotia 
to England, and stipulated that the subjects of France, in 
hostile to her, in Canada and other places, should her^ 
aAer give no hindrance to the Five Nations, nor any oth- 
er nation of Indians who are at peace with Greut-Britain, 
The French now determined on making nearer approach- 
es to Albany, while the attention of New-York was engo- 
Sed on the western lakes. Accordingly, in the year 1731, 
ley sailed through lake Champlain with a conslderabU 
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force, and erected a fort at Crown point. This was a well 
devised measure to promote their own interest. The lake 
had been a thorough-fare, through which their expeditions 
against Schenectady, Mohawk castle, and Deerfield, had 
been directed. In all attempts at the conquest of Cana- 
da, lake Ohamplain was the contemplated way for making 
such excursions. A fort at the straits of lake Champlain, 
securing the whole navigation of it, commanding a large 
portion of the English and Indian frontiers, furnishing a 
magazine of arms and ammunition to supply troops, pro- 
viding an asylum for the Indians when retreating from 
their plundering and murdering expeditions against the 
English frontiers, was an establishment of the highest 
importance. The garrison was first stationed on the east 
side of tho lake, now in the town of Addison; but after- 
wards they established it on a peninsula on the west side^ 
now called Crown point. During the war declared by 
George the II. which continued four years, from 1744, the 
only achievements in the then wilderness vale of Cham- 
plain, were by scouting and navigating parties of French 
and Indians, who spread destruction and dismay, by plun- 
dering, killing and scalping wherever they could find de- 
fenceless individuals or settlements. At Charlestown, on 
Connecticut river, a fort had been built some time previ- 
ous to the commencement of the present war, to protect 
the frontier settlements of New-Hampshire. In the spring 
of the year 1747, after having killed and captivated some 
of the inhabitants, and destroyed their cattle in this place, 
the enemy made attempts to take the fort and destroy tho 
settlement. A large party of French and Indians, under 
the dommand of M. Debeline, commenced the attack. — 
Captain Stevens, a bold and successful officer, resisted 
their encroachments with effect The next movement was 
to set fire to the fences, log-houses, and other buildings 
adjoining, and burn down the fort. For two days this 
method of assault was continued, and then they prepared 
a wheel carriage, and loaded it with dry faggots, which 
was moved before them to set fire to the fort. These at- 
tempts were frustrated by the bravery and discernment of 
Stevens and his men. Debeline urged the garrison to 
surrender, but was answered, that the fort would be de- 
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fended to the last exttemity. An offer was then made, 
that if Stevens would sell them provisions, they would 
depart ; to which he replied, that he would give five hush- 
els of corn for any captive they would bind themselves by 
a hostage to bring back from Canada. On receiving this 
answer, Debeline withdrew his troops to Crown point — 
Sir Charles Knowles, of the British navy, presented Capt 
Stevens, for this distinguished act of bravery, with an el- 
egant sword. Small parties of Indians continued killing 
and captivating the settlers, pillaging their property, 
and burning their dwellings, during the continuance of 
this war. 

The most advanced fortress, at Williamstown, was be- 
sieged in 1746, by an army of 900 French and Indians, 
who continued the siege twenty-eight hours, until the gar- 
rison, consisting of thirty-three persons, had expended all 
their ammunition, and were obliged to surrender. Colonel 
Hawks, the English commandant, lost but one, and the 
enemy forty-five. At this time, encroachments were mak- 
ing upon Nova Scotia, a considerable part of which the 
French laid claifh to, and were erecting fortifications in 
several places. Crown point was settling in the north, 
and in the west attempts were not only making to com- 
plete a line of fbrts from the head of the St Lawrence to 
the Mississippi, but they were advancing fur into Virgin- 
ia. A circumstance, which served to bring on the war> 
was, the alledged intrusion of the Ohio Company upon 
the territory of the Frencli. This company, consisting 
of individuals from London and Virginia, had obtained 
a grant of 600,000 acres of land on or near the Ohio riv- 
er, for carrying on the fur trade and settling the country. 
The Governor of Canada, supposing they would deprive 
him of the this trade, and prevent communications between 
Canada and Louisiana, claimed, by a former grant, the 
country east of the Ohio river to the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and forbid encroachments by the English. The 
French Governor manifested his hostile determination, by 
seizing several of the English traders and carrying them 
away captives, which aroused the indignation of the 
Twightwee Indians, who, by the way of retaliation, took 
JljBPfcl of the French traders and seul \Uenv to r^uun^l- 
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vania. Complaints were laid before Governor Didwid^ 
die, who presented the subject to the Assembly, which 
ordered a messenger (George Washington, afterwards 
the illustrious benefactor of the United States, being the 
person chosen) to attend and settle the dispute ; but the 
attempt proved fruitless, and all prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion terminated. Hostilities were commenced without a 
formal declaration of war, which happened near the first 
settlement of Vermont. 

Among the expeditions fitted out against different pla- 
ces upon the Canadian frontiers, was one against Crown 
Point, under Colonel William Johnson. The Provincial 
troops, to the amount of 6,000, were ordered to rendez- 
vous at Albany. The command of the expedition was 
given to Generals Johnson and Lyman, who collected an 
army together before the first of June, 1757, and were 
joined by Ilendrick, a Mohawk Sachem, with a consid- 
erable body of Indians. The main army under the direc* 
tion of General Lyman, marched as far as the carrying 
place, four miles from the south end of lake George. — 
Fort Edward was built at the carrying place, where Gen- 
eral Johnson arrived from Albany, with the provision?, 
artillery and batteaux, necessary for the enterprise, and 
they were in readiness to advance to the lake at the lat- 
ter end of August. He proceeded from Albany to the 
south end of lake George, where all were engaged in mak- 
ing preparations for crossing the lake. The army was 
stationed on rising ground, having a thick woods on each 
side of them, the lake in the rear, and a breast work of 
trees in front. The Indian scouts, while matters were 
thus conditioned, brought intelligence that a large body 
of the enemy were advancing by South Bay, from Ticon- 
deroga, to Fort Edward, where General Johnson had 
stationed a garrison of about five hundred troops, under 
the command of Colonel Blanchard. One of the expresses 
sent to Colonel Blanchard, returned in the silence of the 
night, with tidings that the enemy had advanced within 
four mil^s of Fort Edward. A council of officers was 
summoned, by whom it was concluded, that Colonels 
Williams and Whiting, with Hendrick, the Mohawk com- 
maader, and bis Indiuns^ should be detached, with a par* , 
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ty of one thousand men, to intercept the enemy. The ar- 
my of the enemy, for the purpose of cutting off the garri- 
son at Fort Edward, marched from Ticonderoga under 
the command of Baron Dieskau, and received informa* 
tion that it was strongly fortified, but that the army at the 
lake were destitute of arms and cannon. He resolved to 
attack the main camp, which was discovered by the ad* 
vanced parties, at the distance of three miles. An am- 
bush was immediately laid to surprise (he party, which 
was completely successful. Colonel Williams,Hendrick, 
and many other officers and men were slain. Those who 
escaped this fatal ambuscade made safe their return to 
the corps under Colonel Whiting, the successor in com- 
mand. The victors pursued the fugitives within about 
thirty rods of the camp — made a little halt, and began the 
attack by a brisk and heavy firing of platoons. They 
fought with great resolution, after a few moments trepi- 
dation, and the reception of a few fires. The Canadians 
and Indians were so intimidated at the firing of the artil- 
lery, that they retired in confusion behind the trees and 
bushes. Baron Dieskau, finding that he could make no 
impression from any movement, to force a passage, was 
obliged to abandon the attempt. The provincials seeing 
the confusion of the enemy, leaped their breastworks, and 
attacked them with such resolution as to put them to an 
entire rout About 700 were killed, and 30 taken pris- 
oners. Baron Dieskau was found among the number 
who were slain. The loss of the provincials was about 
two hundred, principally from the detachment under Col. 
Williams, together with forty Indians. Ap a detachment 
under Captain McGinnes was marching the next day from 
Fort Edward, to reinforce the camp, when near tiic spot 
where Williams was defeated, discovered between 3 and 
400 of the enemy, sitting by the ford. He attacked them 
with such impetuosity, thatafler a severe contest, they fled 
in the utmost confusion. The brave commander received 
a mortal wound in the contest Nothing,of further impor- 
tance occurred at this place, except the erection of a fort 
at lake George, called Fort William Henry, and the com- 
pletion of the works at Fort Edward. The troops return- 
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ed to their respective coloDies, except those retained to 
keep the garrison. ^ 

That part of the canipaiftf for 1756, which related to 
the fortresses upon Lake George,' was committed to the 
brave and active Montcalm. He concentrated his forces 
at Ticonderoga, consisting of Regulars, Canadians and 
Indians, during the absence of most of the British troops, 
find passing up Lake George, commenced the siege of. 
Fort William Henry with 5(K) men. At this time, General- 
'. Webb,with the English army consisting of 4 or 5000 men, 
**^ 'Was ei)c|piped at Fort Edward. Colonel Monroe, an 
**^:' English .officer, had under his command at Lake George 
* ;- a force of 2*200 regulars and provincials, a part of whom 
. . "jirere stationed at Fort William Henry and the remainder 
7' at a^fojjtified place afterwards made. the site of Fort 
Geoi^;*^^' After some skirmishing, the batteries of the 
French v(^re opened on the same ground where the village 
of Caldwell now stands. M. Levi and the Chevalier La 
Come stationed t\^o divisions of the army in the woods, 
south of MonroeV position, to cut off the communication 
with Fort Edward, and an advanced party lay on the road 
near an extensive morass, about five miles towards that 
Fort. Monroe defended his precarious situation from.the 
3<\ to the 9lh of August, expecting relief from General 
Webb, at Fort Edward, who had received pressing soli- 
citations for relief, from the besieged, which he treated 
with the most emphatic and inhuman indifference. Many 
of Monroe's guns burst, and his ammunition expended, he 
was therefore obliged to surrender. t)n the 9th, articles 
of capitulation were signed, the terms of which Tvere, that 
the vanquished should retain their arms, and be escorted 
to Fort Edward. The possession of the works were im- 
mediately given up to the French ; when the Indiana 
rushed instantly over the parapet, and seized such arti- 
cles as they could, with impunity ; then they commenced 
their depredations upon the baggage of the officers, which 
was represented as a violalation of the terms of the capitu- . 
lation. But, in contempt of this, the Indians attached to 
the French army, fell upon the defencelessprisoners, and 
massacreed whoever came in their way. The whole gar- 
rison,coosistingof two thousand men,womcn and children, 
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-every where to be seea. 

More than one hundred wOi-r.ea. ir/nuaia-i-v sti'.ibcc and 
butchered, lr.v naked on lb 3 gro'jnd, wit>. t.?c.r bowel? 
torn out and &liil weltering la t.ieir go't*. Svvne had tljoir 
throats cut, and with others their brains wert* ooziii:: oat, 
where the hatchet had cleaved their heads. l)cstri:ction 
and horror everv where appeared — asi^ctacle too dir.bcl- 
ical and horrid to be described cr endured. A most for- 
tunate chanj^e for the safety of tlui Colonies and the honor 
of the British arms, took place in the English .Ministry 
in 1758. The celebrated Lord Cliathcm was now placed 
at the head of the administration, who animated tiic Brit- 
ish council and invigorated the energies of Ihe Colonics, 
that were exhausted and discouraged by a series of ill 
planned and unfortunate expeditions. T!)c. English met 
with success in almost ev^^^^ counter, until Canada was 
entirely subdued. Circul^PIRlers were addressed to the 
Colonial governors by the prime minister, by which Ihoy 
were assured of the determination of the minislrv to send 

if 

a large force to America, and called upon them to raise i\n 
many troops as their numbers and cirrunistanccs would 
permit. Massachusetts and Connecticut together fur- 
nished 15,000 men, who were ready for service in May. 
An expedition web fitted out this year, 1T5S, agaiiit^t Ti- 
conderoga, under the direction of <jencral Ahercrombie, 
commander in chief of the li riti&b forces in Ainoricn. — 
His troops, ximounting^ to 16,000 strong, wero convey 4^d 
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antMs lake George by means of one tliousand and thirty- 
fire boats, and landed under the cover of a heavy artille- 
ry, without opposition. The English General advanced 
towards the fort as the French retired through an almost 
impassable woods. On approaching the fort, Lord Howe 
was killed in a skirmish with an inconsiderable number of 
the enemy. The army pressed zealously on to revenge 
his death, when 300 of the French were killed and one 
hundred taken prisoners. Information was communicated 
to Abcrcrombic, that a reinforcement of 3000 men were 
immediately expected : therefore he determined to storm 
the fort, before the arrival of his artillery. The expedition 
was abandoned after four hours of severe fighting, with 
the loss, on the part of the assailants, of 1941. I3ut few 
of the enemy were killed, and most of these were shot 
through the head ; their bodies being defended by the 
breast work. General Amherst succeeded Ahercrombie 
as commander in chief in the campaign of 1759. He led 
en his forces, the 22d of July, against Ticonderoga, which 
surrendered soon after his arrival. The enemy, after- 
wards evacuating Crown point, returned to the Isle Aux 
Noix. General Amherst, relinquishing his successful 
pursuit, marched his army back to Crown point, where 
ho encamped for the winter. Measures were concerted, 
in the mean time, to make the enemy feel the resentment 
of the Colonies, on account of the brutal ravages of the 
Indians upon the frontiers. The St. Francois tribe, set- 
tled on the St. Lawrence in 1703, had for a Ions- time 
committed their bloody depredations \jpon the provinces 
of New-IIampshire andAl^|||chusett^. Major Rogere, 
a bold and successfulBH^^Btn the province of New- 
Hampshire, was appoiniSHyteten. Amherst to proceed 
with two hundred men in batteaux down lake Champlain, 
and from thence to the Indian village, and tliere revenge 
themselves upon these merciless cannibals, who bad eo 
deetardly apd promiscuously murdered men, women and 
children — burnt their dwellings and destroyed their eiiecta. 
After several misfortunes by the way, they came in sight 
of the town on the evening of the Slh cf October, 17oi>. — 
lie iUfAi ordfjred his men to refresh themselves, while be« 
JrcHHcd in the Indian manner, togk an interpreter, acid 
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went out to reconnoitre the town. Finding them engaged 
in a great dance, he returned at 2 o'clock. About4 o'clock, 
on the breaking up of their powwow, Rogers rushed into 
the town, knocked down, shot and killed in real Indian 
style, all who canie in his way. The settlement contain- 
ed 300 inhabitantSy'of which 200 were slain and 20 were 
taken prisoners ; every thing was destroyed or taken 
away that could be, and the place wasreduced to ashes. 
Several hundred scalps were seen on poles, waving in 
tlieair; two hundred guineas, a silver image weighing ten 
pounds, together with a quantitj^of wampum, and clothing 
and provisions, were found. 'Pnib cissailants suffered great- 
ly, from hunger, on. their return by the way of Memphre- 
magog to Charlestown. Some of their number were lost 
by the annoyance of the enemy, and thirty-six died. WhiU 
Rogers was engaged in subduing the Indians on the St. 
Lawrence, General Amherst was preparing to march his 
army against the forts and settlements in Canada. Ths 
superiority of a naval force had as yet secured to the ene- 
my the command of the lake. Amherst, on ascertaining 
tlieir strength and situation at the Isle Aux Noix, directed 
Captain Loring to construct, with the greatest despatch^ 
a sloop of sixteen guns ai^d a boat sufficient for carry- 
ing six large cannon. These vessels, together with abrig- 
antine, were, completed and manned on the eleventh of 
Octobery when the army, with the commander, embarked 
in batteaux, to engage the enemy. The weather became 
80 tempestuous, they were obliged to land the next day on 
the western side of the lake. Captain Loring, in the mean 
time sailing down the j|ake, discovered the French fleet 
He gave chase to them, drove their vessels into a bay, 
where two were sunk and the other was run aground by 
the crew, who escaped into the woods. One of the ves- 
sels was repaired and taken away by Loring, who had eo 
far succeeded as to leave but one schooncqilwfejiiing to 
the French. The army again re-embarked, uinjp'ocee- 
ded down the lake ; but the General, findinpUiV^'fi^&Bon 
for acti on had elapsed, and the severity of the winter com- 
ing on, considered it impossible to engage in a new expe- 
dition without endangering- his army or running too great 
a risk of not accomplishing his object He therefore ro- 
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turned to the bay, where hw men had been sheltered fromp 
the storm, and marched to Crown Point for winter quar- 
ters. A new fortress and three new out works were erect- 
ed here, for the more effectual defence of the place. Ii> 
concentrating the provincial, forces, to proceed to Montre- 
al on the last English campaign against Canada, in 1760^ 
the business was committed to Colonel llaviland. To fa- 
cilitate these operations, Amherst directed that a road 
should be opened from Number Four, on Connecticut riv- 
er, across the green mountains, to Crown Point. Colon- 
el Goff, with a New-IIaijpshire reg»meat, performed this 
service. The road was begun two miles north of the fort 
at Number Four,and completed for twenty-six miles, where 
they discovered a path which led to Otter Creek, and a 
good road from thence to the lake. On the 13fh of Au- 
gust the forces under the command of llaviland procee- 
ded down the lake and took the Isle Aux Noix. In effect- 
ins it, but little resistance was shown, and few were slain 
in'ihe contest. The post was deserted and the forts at St. 
Johns and Chambly became an easy conquest. They then 
crossed over to Montreal, which surrendered on the 8th of 
September, 1760, together with all the French settlements 
in this part of America. During tJie continuance of six 
years war, but two battles were fought in the valley of lake 
Champlain. The first at lake George, where Dieskau 
was vanquished and Johnson successful ; the second lit 
Ticonderoga, in which A^ercrombie was repulsed and 
Montcalm3efended his post The population of the Brit- 
ish provinces, a(\erwards ef!§^i|L into the Republic of 
America, so far as enumeratio^l|PPbeen made, amounted 
to. 1,4.99,000. Boston was the most populous town, con- 
taining 15,000— New- York 12,000, Pliiladelphia 13,000, 
and Charleston between 5 and 6,000. 

On reviewing the operationsy)f the Colonial wars, n fcxr 
remaduB upon their rise, and moral and political effects^ 
n)py Bt wythy of attention. " The Europeans first settled 
their couAy with a determination to secure their right* 
and make a permanent residence on the lam's of which 
they took possession. But the natives, alarmed at theso 
encroachments, became jealo\is and rescntfid. Contro- 
versies about property gradually resolved themselves into 
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•kpe-B boBiii!:>cs. n^esoed wiui all tiiBt crnoltj insepara- 
ble froxn tbf Idgs&i* n&ssiciss ejic ii£.bi:s. Tho ir.tcT^atand 
mtBLl iie.tr9d bervees ihc French and En^«!$h sovereigns, 
fsmisbed Bzir>tber cause for ^esc wars. Who never ihcT 
•apposed it would be for their interc:>t to involve their 
kiz^rdomc in ibe calasiixies of war. the Colonics were re- 
quired to joiB in the croelties of those bioodv contests. 

Toe moral efect of these wars tended <:rcativ (o dehnsa 
and eradicate everr principjc of justice^ humanity and can- 
dor from the miod. and esiablish fce1inf;$ of raalovolcncc, 
reTen^a and injastice. Men who were endeavoring; to 
deslroT, coold not possiblv wish to assist one anotlicr : in- 
stead of this, they were continually cultivating a :>i|>irlt of 
abhorrence and revenge. The effect of these wars on tlio 
•ettleznent and agricultural prosperity, was still mere dr- 
trimectal. The people were ohliged to observe n debili- 
tating caution and slowness in advancing their settlomcntt 
into the country; and so fearful were they of being des- 
troyed in their advances on the frontiers, that a proposal 
for locating and settling a township at Coos, (now N^'w* 
borv; in 175^2^ was abandoned, on the St FruncoiH In- 
dians refusing this privilege to the public authorities ut* 
Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. 

Their poUiical efiects operated very injuriously upou 
the Colonies, and kept them in a state of absoluio dop(»n- 
dance. The governments were embarrassed — ncceH»«ii- 
rj and oseful manufactures were checked — commorcc nn«l 
trade were restricted ; and finally, they wore doHignc^d to 
keep the intellectual powers of the people in a stutu of iii^ 
bactlity and i^rnorance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A View of the Civil Policfj from 1760 to 1775.— Ft>«f 
Settlement in Vermont. — Grants from New-Hampshire* 
-^Proceedings of New-York occasion disturbance «- 
mong the settlers, — American War commenced.-^ Crotcn: 
Point and Ticondcroga taken by Colonel Allen. — Gen- 
eral Montgomery- invades Canada. — Allen taken pris- 
oner. — Stirrender of the Forts at Chambly and 8i. 
Johns. — Montreal given up. — General Prescoit taken., 
— Flight of Carleton. — Arnold and Montgomery arrive 
at Quebec. — Repulse at the seige of that City. — :Dt>- 
aster at the Cedars, — The Americans retreat from Can^ 
ada, under General Sidlivan.^-^Dcfeat of the Ameri" 
cans upon lake Champlain. — The English Army land 
at Crown Point, and return to Canada. — General 
Burgoyne appointed tathe command of th& British Ar- 
. my. — Invades the United States. — Invests Ticondera^ 
g^' — »S'^. Clair leaves the works, — Hubbardton Battle^ 
— f^The American Vessels destroyed at Skeenshorough, — 
Opposition of New-EnglaHd to Burgoyrie, — - Victory at 
Bennington. — Transactions at lake Gcorgc-^Battler 
at Saratoga, — Defeat and Surrender of the Royal 
Army, 

No seltlementfi were' made m Verment until the inbabi« 

•tants of New-England, New- York and Canada had pre^ 

» eeeded b)f regular advances into its ^eqilc;9te^ed boundsr 

The Governor of New-Yo/k had made a grant of land to 

Godfrey Dellius, in 179ft^ This tract extfipded from the 

sorthern part of Saratoga to Willsborough, about 70 miles- 

>'. * in length and 12 miles in width from Hudson'^dver on the 

,'^' :4sastf bat was afterwards vacated by the ^Hj&MHVo^ 

^~ ./NewrYork. Another tract was granted rn ^^S^^ast 

' <ferne# of the State, conHisting of 100,000 acre^J^IR'^l^^ 

but ne settlement wa» made upon it until 1724, and this 

was nothing but a garrisoned station. At Crown Point a 

settlement was begun by the French, in 1731 ; yet it was 

f oii^linaally exp«)sed to ravages of hosrtile parties and the 

craelties of the Indians, which rendered the settlement of 

tbis Siate Yery'klow and unceptain.. ilowever^ upon th» 
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redaction Df Canada, the frontiers of the other provinces 
were no longer exposed to the ravages of the French and 
Indiana. This afiorded a favorable opportimity for settler» 
to establish themselves upon (he new lands and advanca 
iheir fortunes by clearing them up and raising produce. — 
The soil was very productive and prospects encouraging^ 
Accordingly numerous applications were made for granta- 
hf new townships. The divisional lines between New- 
Hampshire and Massachusetts being established in 1740, 
the former concluded their jurisdiction extended as far 
west as Massachusetts had claimed ; that is, within twen« 
ty miles of Hudson river. Fort Dummer, erected by 
New-HaiDpshife,on the west side of Connecticut river, wa» 
considered as coming within the jurisdiction of that State. 
Notdoubting from these circumstances, that the jurisdie- 
tion of New-Hampshire ei^cnded beyond Connecticut 
river, the Governor made a grant of land, in 1749, of the 
township of Bennington, six miles square and twenty miles 
east of Hudson's river and six miles north of Massachu-- 
•etts line. Several other towns were chartered in the 
course of four or five years^ War breaking out between 
Great-Britatin and France^ put a stop to any further grant* 
uotii the conquest of Canada. By frequently passing 
through these lands on the military road from Charles^ 
towoF to Crown Point, tiieir situation and fertility became 
Tery generally knownr and under the direction of the 
Governor and Council of New-Hampshire, one hundred 
and thirty-eight township? of six miles square were grant' 
ed on the wi^st aider of Connecticut river, extending within 
20 miles oC Hudson's river^ and to the eastern shore of 
lake Cbamplain^ Governor Wentworth reiceived a larger 
amount of money, besides a reserve of 500 acres of land 
in each town. These proceedings roused the feelings of 
the government of New- York, as they, hy the grants of 
Charles H. to his brother the Duke of York, extended 
their claim to all the land west of Connecticut river and 
east of Delaware bay, and intended to have the profits aris- 
ing from the disposal of the same^ Governor Colden, of 
"New- York, issued his proclamation in December, 1763, 
asserting the validity of the former grants^ and comman- 
ding ths sheriff of Albany t& make a retunvof ti\Q vv^jovtft 
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of all the people who, undercolor of the New-Hampshire 
grants, had taken possession of any lands to the west of 
Connecticut river. The Governor of New-Hampshire in- 
sued another proclamation to prevent the ejects of the 
foregoing manifesto and to quiet the feelings of the set- 
tlers, declaring the grant to the Duke of York obsolete, 
and that the diligent should be confirmed in their grants 
and disturbers of the peace punished. After such assur- 
ances, the honest purchasers 4iad no idea the contest for 
jurisdiction would ever affect the property of individuals. 
New- York, as if distrusting the grant to the Duke of 
York, applied to the crown for a decision of tlie contro- 
irersy. The King, on hearing the representation purpor- 
ting to be made at the request of the settlers, concluded 
it would be for their advantage to be annexed to the colo- 
ny of New- York, ordered, on the 20th of July, 1764, that 
the western banks of Connecticut river, where it enters 
Massachusetts bay, as far north as the 45th degree of north 
latitude, to be the boundary line between the provinces of 
New-Hampshire and New-York. This division, made 
without the sanction of any evidence, occasioned no seri- 
ous apprehensions among the people. They concluded 
tkat it only gave the future jurisdiction of their territory 
to New-York ; to which they would cheerfully acquiesce, 
but had no idea of its affecting the title of their lands, pur-^ 
chased under grants from the crown. The Governor of 
New-Hampshire, dissenting to the change, but finally 
yielding the contest, issued his proclamation to the set- 
tlers, recommending obedience to the authority of New- 
York, A construction very different from that of the set- 
tlers was given by the authorities of New-York. They 
claimed that the meaning of the order intended that which 
liad been, as well as what now is, the western limits of 
New-Hampshire, and that the grants of New- Hampshire 
were void of course. In exercising their jurisdiction, the 
Governor of New-York divided it into four counties, Al- 
bany and Charlotte on the west,.Cumberland and Glouces- 
ter on the east side of the mountain ; and established 
courts of justice in each of them. A surrender of the 
charters from New-Hampshire was demanded, and new 
^rants^ at great expense, were ordered to be taken out 
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from the aaiboritica of New- York- Few, however, com- 
plied with the requisition. Grants were made to new ap- 
plicants, who instituted actions of ejectment and recoTer- 
ed without opposition, in the courts at Aibanj. But to 
carry their judgments intd execution, and eject the inhab> 
itants from their houses and lands, was difficult, and met 
with a spirited opposition. The government perceiving 
how contemptuoQslj their proceedings were viewed, call* 
ed upon the people to assist the sheriff in the execution of 
his duty. But it was soon found that no dependence could 
be placed upon this force ; for as soon as the settlers ap- 
peared in arms, the militia deserted and the sherilT found 
himself alone. The opposition, on account of these trans- 
actions, became so bold and universal that some of the 
officers became sufferers in attempting to carry their judg- 
ments into effect At length no officer of New-York dar- 
ed to dispossess any occupant from his farm. The courts 
at Albany contmued to render judgments, which were 
never carried into effect. 

Associations were formed among the settlers for tho 
purpose of giving greater force to their resistance, and 
finally a convention of delegates from the towns on tho 
west side of the mountain was called. Tliis body, after 
consulting upon the subject, chose Samuel Robinson an 
agent to represent their grievances to the court of Gronl 
Britain, and if possible, obtain a confirmation of the New- 
Hampshire grant?. The result of his mission proved fa- 
vorable to their desires. The King and Council granted ' 
the request of the petitioners. iJBy this, the Governor of 
the province of New-York was required and commanded, 
from the time being, not to make any grants of lands de- 
scribed in said report, until his majesty's pleasure should 
be further known concerning the same. This niandato 
gave them the fullest confidence tliat their lands would not 
be regranled. However, tliey were soon disappointed, for 
those orders were contemptuously disregarded. The Gov- 
ernor made an attempt to conciliate the minds of tho peo- 
ple to his regulations, by writing to tho Kcv. Mr. I)c:wr, 
and the inhabitants of Bennington, desiring them to ntf.to 
the causes of their unlawful proceedint^s, and prollcrlng 
to the settlers conciliatory terms, as tho circumstnnccs 
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would justify, with safety to those they might send on th« 
business, except Warner, Alien, and three others^who had 
been leaders in the opposition to New-York, and had stini- 
tilated the public mind by their writings and councils. — 
Answers were given by the excopted persons,in explanation 
of their motives and conduct, and two persons, James and 
Stephen Fay, were delegated to transact this business. — 
Much kindness was shewn them, and stipulations entered 
upon that all public and private prosecutions should bo 
suspended until his majesty's pleasure should be known. 
While these regulations were advancing, certain persons 
settled upon Otter Creek were disturbed by one Cockbum, 
a noted surveyor, who undertook, to make pitches of lands 
upon their possessions. The inhabitants pursued and 
overtook him and his party at Vergennes, where they dis- 
possessed Colonel Reed and his coadjutor,one Benzell, of 
a saw-mill and other property, that was illegally obtained. 
But these persons were delivered up in conformity to the 
wishes of the government of New-York, and honorably 
dismissed. During this asperity of feelings, the govern- 
ment of New-York passed an act the mofct despotic and 
minatory of any thing which had ever appeared in the Brit- 
ish colonies. It provided that if any offenders shall hot 
surrender themselves pursuant to the Governor's orders, 
tiiey shall be adjudged and attainted of felony by the ver- 
dict and judgment, without the benefit of the clergy. Al- 
bany was the place of trial for all crimes committed in the 
grants. A proclamation was issued by the Governor of 
New -York, proffering 50 pounds as a reward for appre- 
hend ing Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, and six others. Such 
increased violence of proceedings terminated every pros- 
pect of reconciliation. Resolutions were adopted by 
committees at their meetings in the counties of Albany 
and Charlotte, declaring their readiness to defend those 
denominated rioters, and to use their best endeavors for 
keeping up the administration of justice. The persons 
proscr ibed announced their determination still stronger to 
kill and destroy every one who should presume to be ac- 
cessary to their capture. About this time a scheme was 
concerted by Colonel Skeen, to evade the government of 
No w-Yorky by uniting the settlers and forming a province 
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under the authority of the King. Ho accjordingly receiv- 
ed a commission as governor of Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, and in March, 1775, informed his agent that ho 
should call on the inhabitants to ascertain their sentiments 
ontho subject of submission to the royal authority. 

On the meeting of Congress in 1774, they advised their 
constituents to maintain their liberty against British ag- 
gression, which stopped the prosecution of business in 
courts held by the authority of the crown. The officers 
oftho court holden at Westminster, inCumberland county, 
were refused admittance to the court house, which t]iey,with 
the sheriff and an armed force, undertook to accomplish 
by violence about 11 o'clock at night, and in the contest 
one man was killed and several wounded by the assailants. 
This rash proceeding occasioned the assembling of a large 
concourse of people the next day. A jury of inquest re- 
turned a verdict that murder had been committed by the 
adherents of the court. Several of the officers were com- 
mitted to jail in Northampton, Massachusetts, who were 
afterwards released from imprisonment by the chief jus- 
tice of New-York. Resolutions were passed by the com- 
mittees of the people assembled at Westminster, in April, 
1775, stating that it was the duty of the inhabitants to re- 
sist the government of New- York, until such times as 
they shall have security for their lives and property, and 
an opportunity for representing their grievances to tho 
King and Council, together with the remonstrance against 
such unlawful acts, and a petition to be removed from such 
an oppressive power, and either be united with some other 
state, or formed into a separate governraent,as might seem 
best. 

At this stage of irritation between the settlers and their 
opponents, the American war commenced at Lexington, 
April 19th, 1775, which turned the attention of both par- 
ties from their own contest to one of more importance and 
grandeur. A long time before hostilities commenced, 
dissensions existed between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies. These difficulties aroso on account of the absolute 
despotism in making laws to bind the colonists in all cases 
whatsoever, and taxing tk^m without their consent. As 
soon as the controversy commenced, tho necessity of ae- 
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curing the forts of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, for rea- 
sons that they had suflered much when these were in the 
possGbPion of the French, and the prohahility that they 
would be equally as fatal in the hands of the English, be- 
<:ame evident, and engaged the attention of many individ* 
uals in the provinceL The plan was projected by Messrs. 
Dean, Wooster and Parsons,ofConneclic«t,but they were 
in want of money to defray the necessary expenses of the 
expedition, which they obtained by way of a loan to the 
amount of 1800 dollars,from the government of Connecti- 
cut Several officers proceeded to Salisbury, purchased 
ft quantity of powder and ball, and went to engage Ethan 
Allen at Bennington, in the enterprise. Allen joined Dean 
and others at Castleton, having a email quantity of provis- 
ions,wit%a force of 270 men, and then took proper meae* 
ures to leJarn the state of the works and strength of Ticon- 
deroga. 

Colonel Arnold, from Connecticut received a com- 
mission and instructions to enlist 400 men for the reduction 
of Ticonderoga, then represented to be guarded only by 
40 soldiers, and containing large stores and munitions 
of Tvar. The situation of tliis fortress was ascertained 
by Capt. Phelps, who, attired in the dress of a poor man, 
enquired for a barber to shave him : he entered within the 
walls, and appearing very awkward, had an opportunity 
to discover the situation of things,and passed unsuspecte4> 

They arrived at Champlain, opposite Ticonderoga, on 
the 9th of May. Allen and Arnold embarked with eighty- 
three men, and landed near the works. At the dawn of 
<!lay a dispute arose concecning the right of seniority, whca 
it was agreed, upon receiving the advice of their friends, 
that both should enter the fort together, with their men in 
the rear, which tboy accordingly did, and so unexpectedly 
was the approach of a hostile force that no other resistance 
was shown than the snapping of a sentinel's gun. Capt 
De la Place, as soon as he appeared, was ordered to sur- 
render. He demanded upon what authority they required 
it. ♦*! demand it (said Allen) in the name of the great 
Jehovah and the coniinentalCongress." Incapable of ma- 
king any defence or resistance, the British Captain sur- 
rendered the garrison, wbicb cojofiftted of only three offi- 
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vita t^ cuwsis of lite catholic church. Ac in the uo\l 
fjacc ailesspted to brings tho ladian rage aad iVrooilv \\\^ 
to f«e conlesL but thej did not wish to take ap tiio hatchet 
aad iD>sre a people with whose afiair? and quarrels ihov 
no cocsexion. On the intelligence that tJie Canadi* 
and Indians wonid not engage in the war« the Aniori- 
can Congress concluded that the present was the most 
fiivorable time to destroy the British power and ctVoct a 
union between Canada and Hie provinces, in the sumo 
reTolution, as the Canadians could not sustain their neu- 
tralitj any longer than the arrival offerees compclont to 
force them to submission. The command of 'J!(KX) luou 
fitted out for this expedition, was assigned to Ctonornl 
Schuyler. Information was soon received that rarUton 
was prepared to oppose their undertakings, niul tlu\t sev- 
eral armed vessels lay at St. Johns, filled with forcos aiul 
munitions of war, which would probahly get the inuiu'tli- 
ate command of the lake. This project being eoninunn- 
cated to Gov. Carleton, ho despatched about 81H) uu n to 

5 
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Btrengthen St. Johns on the river Sorel, a station com- 
manding the usual entrance into Canada. Montgomery* 
a young officer of splendid talents, was ordered to move 
down the lake with his troops and prevent the passage of 
the vessels into the lake. General Schuyler pursued on 
from Albany, though in an ill state of health, and joined 
the forces at the Isle Aux Noix, in the vicinity of the 
British works, and from thence published proclamations 
addressed to the Canadians, assuring them that the 
American army had no design against their freedom, 
religion or possessions, but only against the British gar- 
rison. It contained an animated request for all the Can* 
adians to join them in asserting their independence. The 
situation of St Johns being found so much stronger than 
was expected, they landed about one mile and a half from 
the fort, and advanced to reconnoiter the works, when 
they were attacked by a company of Indians, and three 
of their number were killed, and eight wounded. Tbc as* 
sailants retreated with a loss of five killed, and four wouh-* 
ded. Not proceeding to the attack for want of artillery, 
they returned to the Isle Aux Noix. Schuyler left for 
Albanv, and the chief command devolved on Montgome- 
ry, who on receiving reinforcements, invested St. Johns, 
but was retarded in his operations by a want of powder 
and ball, and also by the insubordinate and undisciplined 
behaviour of his men. Colonel Allen, a subordinate offi- 
cer under Gen. Montgomery, being sent with a force of^ 
SO men against some hostile Indians in the interior of 
Canada, met Major Brown on his return, and made an 
arrangement wnth him for attacking Montreal. AlUn 
was to land at the north part of the city, and Brown with 
two hundred men at the south. Allen succeeded in cros- 
sing the river, but Brown failed of performing bis part of 
the undertaking. Instead of retreating, Allen, with great 
rashness, resolved to maintain his position. Carieton 
learning what Allen's situation was, met him with about 
forty regulars and some hundreds of militia and Indians. 
Fifteen of the Americans were killed, and the survivors 
being overpowered by numbers, were obliged to surren- 
der, when their brave commander and his associates were 
loaded with irons and sent on board a man of war to £ng^ 
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faod. While Moatgomerr was pressing the sie^^e at 
Montreal, the reToltiag Canadians great! v assisted him. 
On the 8tb of October, these Canadiacs, under Majors 
})rown and Liringston, entered open the project of taking 
Charobly, situated below 8l Johns* on tlie rirer Sorel : 
they passed safelj down the river bj the works st Sl 
Johns, with their artillerr, and gained possession of the 
fort with small loss. One hundred prisoners, with 120 
barrels of pow^der, and a considerable quactitv of other 
stores, were the fntits of this encounter. The besiegers 
having obtained a snpplj of powder, made vigorous ad- 
Tances toward the fort Carleton, elated bv h\» victory 
over Allen, collected SOO men, with the idea of raising 
the siege of Sl Johns, and embarked at Montreal to pass 
over to the southern shore of the St. Lawrence, when 
CoL Warner, with 900 green mountain bo vs, watched their 
iQOtions and prepared, under the covert of some bushes, 
to salute the enemy on their approach, which was done so 
effectually witli grape shot that the flotilla returned in 
confusion to Montreal. Carleton was deserted by the 
Canadians, and McLean, one of his Colonels, made a 
precipitate retreat to Quebec. On the first day of No- 
vember, the fortress at St Johns was cannoaadcd by 
Montgomery. 

Major Preston, hearing of Carleton's defeat, and Mc- 
Lean's retreat,could no longer delay the proffered capitu- 
lation, but surrendered his garrison on the third day, a- 
roounting to six hundred men and a considerable quantity 
of cannon and military stores. Montgomery hastened to 
Montreal, and having despatched Colonel Easton down 
the river Sorel, he secured the passage on the river St. 
Lawrence, with a number of cannon, boats and muske- 
teers, so that vessels could not pass without danger of 
being sunk or taken. General Prescot, with 120 men, 
appeared, and was obliged to surrender. Eleven armed 
vessels were taken, with cargoes of provisions, military 
stores, and various other articles. The day before Mont- 
gomery entered Montreal, Carleton, considering this city 
not tenable, quit it in the night, and iu a boat with muf« 
fied oar?, was conveyed through the American squadron. 
General Montgomery, after engaging to allow the inhab- 
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itants the free exercise of their religion, and the posses^ 
sion of their property, with the privilege of governing 
themselves, entered the town with his army. By his gen- 
erous behaviour,many of the Canadians enlisted under his 
banner. More, however, of his own troops, whose terms 
of enlistment had expired, insisted on returning to their 
homes. So dear to them were the delights of the domes- 
tic fireside, and so vividly were they riveted on the mem- 
ory by the severe duties of their campaign, notwithstand- 
ing the high character of their commander, his address, 
his entreaties to induce them to proceed, availed nothing; 
With the remnant of his army, which consisted of no more 
than three hundred men, he began his march to (Quebec, 
expecting there to meet another body of troops,sent to act 
in concert with him. On the 13th of September, Arnold 
set out with 1100 men,(of whose character it has been well 
said, as a soldier,he was vigorous, impetuous and fearless ; 
as a man, over-bearing, avaricious and profligate) to meet 
Montgomery at (iuebec. After enduring excessive hard- 
ships and distress in passing over rapid streams, deep 
swamps, mountains and precipices, and being reduced by 
hunger to the alternative of eating their cartouch-boxes, 
breeches and shoes, they arrived at Point Levi, opposite 
Cluebec, on the ninth of November, with about seven 
hundred men, after having been thirty-one days out of 
sight of any human habitation, in a cold inhospitable wil-. 
derness, where not even the Indian presumed to tread. — 
The French were surprised to see a hostile force proceed- 
ing from a barren wilderness. On the 13th of November, 
Arnold passed the St.- Lawrence, marched up the preci- 
pice which Wolfe had ascended before him, and arrayed 
his army, which, oft:en enduring so great hardships, was 
reduced to 700, on the plains of Abraham. Being pur- 
suaded by the cannonade from the walls, that the garrison 
was ueady for the combat, he was compelled to retire, and 
marched on the 18th to Point Aux Tremble, there to a- 
wait the arrival of Montgomery. Carleton withdrew from 
Montreal, and reached Quebec immediately after Arnold 
left the place, and began to prepare his troops, amounting 
to 1500, for a vigorous defence. 
Montgomery's arrival was on the first of Deeembetji 
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with three vessels and three hundred men, ammunition 
and provisions, for his array. It was a cause of great re- 
joicing to meet their companions in a foreign land, afler 
a long absence, and after suffering every thing but death 
from the inclemency of the season, and to receive a sup- 
ply of winter clothing. The united forces amounted to 
no more than nine hundred elective men. A flag de- 
manding the surrender, having been previously sent out 
by Arnold, was fired upon by the enemy. They, there- 
fore concluded to risk a general assault Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 31st of December, during a heavy 
fall of snow, the troops were led on to storm the place. — 
The upper and the lower parts of the city were to be at- 
tacked at the same time, but those in the upper were only 
to give a false alarm, to divide the strength of the garri- 
son. As Montgomery was leading on his men, a violent 
discharge of grape shot from a cannon fortuitously point- 
ed, terminated the life of this brave officer, and several 
other officers and men who were with him. The men ob- 
serving their leader fall, drew back. Colonel Campbell, 
on whom the command devolved, ordered a retreat for an- 
other part of the city already attacked by Arnold. He 
made a bold assault upon the other quarter of the city and 
carried a small battery. Soon a ball shattered his leg, 
and he was sent to the hospital. They continued the en- 
gagement about three hours longer, till they were con- 
vinced of the fall of Montgomery. Some retreated and 
others were unwilling to encounter another tempest of 
shot, surrendered as prisoners of war; about one hun- 
dred were killed in the engagement The fall of Gen- 
eral Montgomery was bewailed by the whole continent — 
He was eminent for his zealous devotion to the cause of 
American liberty, and was endeared to the good by the 
exercise in war of the most amiable virtues. His soldiers 
adored him for his iofty spirit and daring bravery. The 
enemy respected him for his honorable conduct and dis- 
tinguished talents. Until this bold enterprise, continued 
success bore testimony to the greatness of his mind, and 4 
defeat, when he was no more, confirmed the grandeur of 
bis character. In 1818, his remains were removed from 
Quebec to New- York, his adopted state,where Congress 
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to an order from Schuyler,continued his march to Crown 
Point, at the head of lake Champlain, which they ju8t 
reached when the British took possession of St. Johns, — 
The retreat from Canada,under such disasterous circum- 
stances as the American troops had to encounter, was high- 
ly creditable to the commander, Sullivan, and his asso- 
ciates. Stark, Poor, Wayne, and other excellent officerp. 
Gates took the command of the army on their arrival at 
Crown Point, July 12, 1776, and of the regiments which 
were ordered to Canada, only seven thousand and six re- 
turned* The army had been greatly reduced by deaths 
and desertion at Ciuebec, Trois, Rivieres, the Cedars, 
and in their retreat from Canada. This terminated the 
campaign of 1775, which in its conception was singularly 
bold and romantic, and in its progress was displayed for- 
titude seldom equalled in military annals. The object of 
the expedition not being attained was a severe disappoint- 
ment Had it been accomplished, such an extensive and 
defenceless frontier to protect with a military force, would 
probably have been injurious to the cause of independence. 
It was now the business of the army to provide necessary 
accommodations and place themselves in a situation for 
defence. Mount Independence, east of Ticonderoga, was 
selected as the the most eligible situation to erect a forti- 
fication ; and fort George, at the south end of that lake, 
for a general hospital. Six hundred men arrived in Au- 
gust, from New-Hampshire, and were active with the 
former forces in strengthening and extending the works 
for defence. Preparations for constructing the first na- 
val force that ever fought on the lake, engaged their at- 
tention. But the timber was growing in the wilderness, 
and had with most of the materials for a naval equipment 
to be dragged by the men to the place of use over roads 
almost impassable. But amidst all these and other diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, such was the resolution, in- 
dustry, and perseverance of the men, that one sloop, three 
schooners, five gondolas, carrying fifty-five guns, besides 
seventy swivels, were equipped by the 18th of August, and 
three hundred and ninety-five men,Q([>j[nposed the armament, 
well fitted for action. This fleet wis^ constructed with the 
most unparalleled rapidity, considering the disadvaata- 
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ges which the Americans had to encounter. The British 
had also been actively engaged at St. Johna, in building a 
fleet which would give them the superiority OTer the lake, 
and enable them to attempt the reduction of all the for- 
tresses and country as far as Albany Some of their ves- 
sels were constructed in England, which were taken in 
pieces, and brought by the rapids, then put together again 
opoo the lake. VesselsyConsisting of one gondola, weigh- 
ing thirty tons, thirty long boats, several flat bottomed 
boats, and four hundred batteaux, had been drag- 
ged up the rapids. The whole flotilla of the British now 
in readiness for service, consisted of the Inflexible, Ma- 
ria, Carleton, Thunderer, twenty gun boats, four long 
boats and some gondolas, mounting upwards of eighty 
cannoq and some howitzers. These were followed by an 
extensive train of vessels, batteaux, and boats, .built (or 
transporting the royal army, with the military stores and 
munitions of war. Captain Pringle conducted the ar- 
mament, and seven hundred prime seamen navigated the 
fleet Every thing was in complete readiness on their 
part, the weight and strength of their guns and vessels was 
doable to that of the Americans. Lake Champlain, whoso 
waters had been celebrated as a seat of hostilities ever 
since the commencement of the European settlement?, 
was in 1776, overspread with a fleet sufficient to compete 
with the defying squadrons of former ages. General Ar- 
nold, who had been a sailor in his youUi, proceeded down 
the lake in the last of August, to gain intelligeuce of tlitjt 
enemy. On the eleventh of October, General Carleton 
sailed up the lake with the British fleet, and discovered 
the Anaerican squadron drawn up in a very safe and strong 
line of defence, in the passage between the island of Val- 
cour and the western main. The situation of the Ameri- 
can commander formed a safe retreat, and was discover- 
ed only by accident. After a short contest, the enemy, 
not being able to bring their whole force into action, re- 
tired. A continuance of unfavorable wind, induced Cnp- 
tain Pringle to withdraw those vessels that were engaged, 
from the action, and jas the dusk, of evening came on, 
formed a line as near the Americans as possible, to pre- 
vent their escape. The Washington galley, commanded 
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by General Waterbnry, had suffered the most severely.--- 
Fortune seemed to favor the enemy, but not so much so, 
as to give them any great degree of self-complacency; twa 
of their gondolas were sunk, and one blown up,,with sixty 
men. The AmericiEins had one echooner burnt, a gondola 
sunk, and several vessels much injured. 

All hopes of success against a force so far superior, 
were perfectly idle. The only way to save the American 
fleet was to retreat to Ticonderoga under cover of dark- 
ness. This was accomplished with such promptitude that 
the next morning the vessels were out of sight of the 
British line. A renewal of the chase, together with a fa- 
vorable wind, October 11, 1776, gave the British a suc- 
cessful chance of overtaking them at Ferris' Bay, in Pan- 
ton. A spirited engagemnnt ensued, the British pressed 
with resolution, and the Americans made desperate re- 
sistance: one of the American vessels headed by General 
Waterbury, had so many men killed, and was so shatter- 
ed to pieces as to be obliged to surrender. After contes- 
ting for four hours for the pre-eminence of the lake, Ar- 
nold finding it impossible for the exertions of skill or cour- 
age to endure the force and fire of the enemy with safety 
to his men, dexterously covering the retreat of his vessels, 
ran them ashore, saved his men, and blew up the fleet.- 
The Americans had now, of every de8cription,but six arm- 
ed vessels upon the lake. Having been unsuccessful up-- 
on ti>e water, they set fire to the fort at Crown Point, and 
marched their army to Ticonderoga. The fortifications 
were strengthened and an army of twelve thousand effec» 
tive men under the command of Gen, Gates, were posted 
here. The I3ritish commander landed at Crown Point, and 
after continuing there one montii in examining the direc- 
tion of the channel and sounding its depth, re-embarked 
his army for Canada,without making an attempt at the re- 
duction of Ticonderoga. The militia were dismissed 
from service tho same day. The Colonies had long en- 
dured the oppressive measures and misrule of the British 
government — years multiplied their afHictions, and their 
remonstrances were answered only with insults. The 
public mind revolted at such treatment and determin- 
ed to be free. Cruelty produced the revolution, patriot- 
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thousand German troops surrendered to General Waish- 
i-ngton. The British were so far superior in their naval 
and military forces, and munitions of war, that whoever 
computed the issue of the controversy by the natural 
course of things could hardly avoid the conclusion that 
tlie Colonies would have to submit to the sovereignty of 
Great Britain. At the opening of navigation upon the 
lyke, preparations were making for an invasion of the 
United States, from Canada. General Burgoyne, distin- 
guished as a scholar and a courtier, having fought with 
some celebrity in Portugal, and served under General 
Oarleton during the last campaign, had the command of 
Canada and the lakes assigned to him, instead of Carle- 
ton, who was by far the most able of all their Generals in 
America. A division of the states, effected by sending a 
powerful force from Canada through the lake to form a 
junction with the British army at New- York, was calcu- 
lated upon as a direct means of subduing the states, by 
cutting off all communication between the north and the 
Bouth, and thus their whole strength be turned against one 
part. The force allotted for this excursion exceeded sev- 
en thousand and one hundred men, exclusive of a corps of 
Germcn artillerists, amounting to more than three thou- 
sand two hundred, besides a large retinue of Canadians 
and Indians. An excellent train of brass artillery was 
supplied, together with every thing which could add effi- 
ciency to the array. And for the assistance of the com- 
manding General, were selected. Philips, Frazier, Pow- 
ell. Ham ilton, Reidsel, and Sperht, all officers who had 
distinguished themselves by former services. General 
Schuyler had been indefatigable in making preparations 
for defence, but the fortifications were commenced late in 
the spring, and only £ew troops were collected. Soon af- 
""lurgoyne's arrival at Quebec, he despatched Colonel 
ledger with a force composed of regulars^ tories and 
idians, up the St. Lawrence, to Oswego, ^directing them 
to proceed to tho Mohawk river and join him at Albany. 
With an army increased to ten thousand men, he proceed- 
ed up lake Champlain as far as the river Bo<raet,in New- 
York, a few miles north of Crown Point. 'Heretic had 
a conference with a large number of savages, who' had 
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^een pereoaded to join the armr. In ccnformitr vitb tbe 
high ideas General Bur^oTne entertaised of himself and 
his armv, be issoed a most pompoos proclamslioo, setting 
Ibrth the craeltj thzl voaid be practiced upon those vbo 
contiooed obstiaate to bis inritatioDS. Encouragercents 
were c&ered to those vbo sbonid assist the king in re- 
deeming the coloaies i>om oppressions and restoring them 
to the privileges of English libertv and laws. After ter- 
ninatiag his addresses he moved on with his armv to Ti- 
conderoga. The o2d forts and out-posts had been strengtii* 
CDcd, and on tlie eastern shore of the inlet opposite to Ti- 
conderoga. Mount Independence had been tbrtiiled verr 
securely. A bridge connecting tlie two posts was thrown 
across the inlet, supported by tw enty-two pieces ot" large 
timber, ^Cij feet distant from each other. The side next 
to the lake was defended by a firm constructed boom. — 
This work for connecting the forts and cutting otf all ac- 
cess by water on the northern side, was not completed. — 
The garrison, under the command ol' general St. Clair, 
had not a suficiect number of men to withstand so pow- 
erful a force. They, therefore, evacuated the station, tak- 
ins: with them the baggage of the army and such munitions 
of war as the hurry of the occasion permitted, onboard of 
two hundred battenux, convoyed by five armed gallies, to 
Skeensborough. The main army marching by land through 
Castleton, which is about tliirtv miles south of Ticondero- 
ga, were directed to join the army at Skeensborough.— 
The number of continental soldiers and militia belonging 
to Sl Clair's forces amounted to 8,446, x\hout3 o'clock in 
the morning, July 6, 177(5, the troops were put under mo^ 
tion. The retreat would have been effected without the 
knowledge of the enemy, had not a house, contrary to or- 
ders, been set on fire by a French officer. This circum- 
stance gave the enemy complete information of what was 
going on and a discovery of every movement of the Amer- 
can army. When the army arrived at Hubbardton, they 
halted for nearly two hours, where many having been un- • 
able to keep pace with their regiments, fell in with tho 
rear guard. This body of the army was transferred /rom 
Colonel Francis, of Massachusetts, to Colonel Scth 
Warner, of Vermont, with orders to purtuo tho army us 
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soon as the whole came up, and to halt ahout a mile and 
a half behind the main body. The place of destination 
was reached by a part, who encamped at Castleton, and 
Warner with the remainder tarried at Hubbardton. At 
soon ks the retreat of the Americans was perceived, Gen- 
eral Frazier began a speedy pursuit with S50 men. Gen- 
eral ReideseU with a great proportion of the Brunswick 
troops, joined in the pursuit. Frazier continuing the pur- 
suit through the day, and received intelligence that the re* 
treating army were not far distant, ordered his men to lia 
oii their arms through the- night. 

On' the morning of the 7th of July, Frazier commenc- 
ed the attack upon the three regiments commanded bj 
Warner, Francis and Hall, They formed at the distance 
of sixty yards, but Hall being fearful of danger, did not 
bring his regiment into action; he fled and was afterwards 
taken prisoner by the British, Francis fell fighting with 
gf'eat resolution and bravery, and Warner was left to sus- 
tain the battle,with about eight hundred men. The Ameri- 
can officers and soldiers supported their gallant comman- 
der with such intrepidity and firmness that theBritish lines 
gave way. Recovering, they formed again,and advanced 
upon the Americans with their bayonets, but were soon 
thrown into disorder. The issue of the battle was uncer- 
tain, until Reidesel appeared with his advanced column. 
The Americans, overpowered by superior numbers, fled 
at every point Warner collected the most part of his 
men and conducted them with safety to Fort Edward. — 
The Americans lost in killed and wounded and prisoners 
three hundred and twenty, and the enemy not less than 
one hundred and eighty-three in killed and wounded, — 
Frazier pursued tho Americans by land, and Burgoyne 
by water. The obstructions to the navigation being in- 
complete, were easily destroyed, and by nine o'clock the 
Tessels passed the works. Before the Americans arrived 
at Skeensborough, they were attacked by the foremost 
brigades of the enemy's gun>boats : and on the approach 
of their frigates, two of the American gallies were taken 
and the other blown up. The republicans not being suf- 
ficient to withstand the force of the enemy, set fire Jp the 
irorks at Skeensborough, and retreated up )^od Creek 
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Id Port Anne, where they were joined by a party from 
Fort Edward. Colonel Hill was detached with a view to 
intercept the fugitives on Wood Creek, and secure Fort 
Anne. He was attacked with so well directed a fire that 
his only safety consisted in retreating to the top of a hill 
to prevent being surrounded. At this difficult crisis a 
party of Indians arrived and were answered in their war- 
whoops, by the British regiment, whom the Americans 
concluded to be a large reinforcement -come to their as- 
sistance. They thereupon relinquished tho attack, redu- 
ced the fort to ashes and retreated to Fort Edward. In 
tlieir t etreat they were peculiarly unfortunate : one hundred ^ 
and iw^enty-ei^ht pieces of cannon, batteaux, stores, mag- 
azines, 349,760 pounds of flour, 143,830 pounds of pork* 
and a large drove of cattle fell into the hands of the ene- 
my. St. Clair, the commander of tho Americans, after 
Buffering much from want of provisions, and great fatigue 
upon a wretched road through Rutland, joined Schuyler 
on tho twelfth of July. The people,not aware of the weak- 
ness of the army, attributed its retreat to connivance and 
treachery, and trembled at (he dangers wjiich threatened 
them from the British, Canadians and savnges. ThA 
management of Generhl St. Clair was generally conTie 
ncd, and whatever might have been his excuses, his plant 
proved fruitless, and he did not seem to possess that gen- 
ius which finds relief in instantaneous resource, decisivo 
counsel and animating action. The united forces of St. 
Clair and Schuyler, at Fort Edward, did not exceed four 
thousand four hundred men. These were engaged in re- 
tarding the march of the British army, by falling trees in 
the road, tearing up buildings and throwing every obsta- 
cle in the way that was possible. With the loss of three 
hundred men the enemy penetrated into tho heart of the 
country, and were from their past success calculating up- 
on a speedy submission of the whole country to their arms. 
The first business of the British was to render Wood 
Creek navigable and the roads passable, to transport their 
artillery and stores, \yhich was accomplished only at the 
rate of one mile in twenty-four hours. Burgoyne arrived 
at Fort Edward on the thirtieth of July. Tlie joy of the 
Af mj was inexpressible : they considered all their difTxul- 
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ties terminated, and nothing remaining for them but an 
easj march, through a fertile country, to take possession 
of Albany, and form a junction with the British army at 
New-York. Saratoga, and afterwards Stillwater, 25 
miles north of Albany, became (he chief seat of the Repub- 
lican army, consisting only of four thousand regular troops 
and fifteen hundred militia, and these almost destitute of 
the habiliments of war. All the towns north of Manches- 
ter and Sunderland, w^ere abandoned by the settlers who 
were seeking safety in the other states, or wherever they 
could find it. A meeting of the committee of safety was 
holden at Manchester, July 15, 1777, when it was agreed 
that they should collect all the forces in their power to op- 
pose the cnemy,and at the same time write in the most earn- 
est manner to the states of Massachusetts and New-Hamp- 
shire, to send troops to their assistance, before the remain- 
der of the inhabitants ^should be compelled to leave the 
grants for provisions and safety. The Assembly of New- 
Hampshire was convened, and during n session of three 
days, arrayed the whole militia of the State into two bri- 
gades, and placed them under the command of Generals 
Whij)ple and Stark. One fourth of Stark's brigade, and 
■'""SEout one regiment from the other, were ordered to pro- 
ceed immediately with Stark " to stop the progress of the 
enemy on the western frontiers." Stark proceeded to 
Charlestown with his men, amounting 1o eight hundred, 
0tid sent them forward to join the troops of Vermont, un- 
der Colonel Warner, at Manchester, then about six hun- 
dred. A difference of opinion between Schuyler and 
Starky as to the best method of approaching General Bur- 
goyne, led Congress to interfere upon the subject, and ex- 
press their disapprobation towards the Council and Gov- 
ernor of New-Hampshire, for giving him instructions de- 
Btructive of military subordination. Stark however as- 
sured Schuyler before the interference pf Congress, that 
he would lay aside all private resentment, when it appear- 
ed in opposition to the public good. Massachusetts sup- 
plied a large quota of militia, over »vhom General Wash- 
ington wisely judged that General Lincoln would prove 
an able and influential commander, and sent him forward 
for that purpose. Lincoln and Stark joined Schuyler 
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with all their forces, except Warner's regimeot Arnold 
was also sent on by Washington, with a train of artillery, 
to assist Schuyler. General Gates was appointed by Con- 
gress to relieve General Schuyler, which was very en- 
couraging to the New-England troops. The English 
commander,with fifteen days labor in removing provisions 
and stores frona Fort George to the Hudson, finding they 
had not more than four days subsistence in store, resolv- 
ed to furnish Ih^^selves at the expense of the Americans. 
He accordingly despatched a body of troops under the 
command of Colonel Baum, to surprise, and take a large 
quantity of provisions, guarded only by a force of militia. 
This detachment amounted to about seven hundred Brit- 
ish, Canadians and Indians, with two pieces of light artil- 
lerj'. Another corps for the support of Colonel Baum. 
was posted at Battenkill, under the command of Colonel 
Breyman. Stark collected together his brigade and the 
militia that were present, and sent to Colonel Warner, at 
Manchester, to bring on his regiment He also^nt ex- 
presses to the neighbouring miiitia, to join him speedily. 
General Stark marched Lis troops on tlie fourteenth about 
eight miles, and met the enemy. Skirmishes were kept 
up through that and the next day, during which thirty of 
the enemy and two Indian Sachems, were wounded. On 
the fcixtecnth of August the Americans were led on to the 
attack of Colonel Baum, at his intrcnchments npon the 
bank of the Hoosick river. A general action ensued, which 
lasted about two hours, and was like one continued roar 
of thunder. The German dragoons and their brave com- 
mander, after expending their ammunition, charged with 
their swords, but were soon repulsed. Two pieces of 
cannon were taken. Colonel Baum was mortally wounded, 
and all his men, except a few who escaped into the woods, 
were killed or taken prisoners. The militia dispersed ia 
search of plunder, when a reinforcement under Colonel 
Breyman, arrived. At this juncture C olonel Waroeir very 
fortunately arrived, and instantly led on his men agaiost 
Breyman. At sunset, the Germans were driven from the 
field with considerable loss, and made safe their retreat 
under the cover of darkness. The Americans took in 
these actions, about seven bandred prisoners, with their 
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equipments, foor brass field pieces, and a large amount odf 
•words and other military stores. The loss ofthe Eritish^ 
in killed, was 207, and the number of wounded unknown* 
The Americans had thirty slain and foi;t> wounded. 

Fortune now began to fuvor the Americans. The de- 
cisive victory at Bencicgton diffused confidence and joy. 
The friends of independence, before dispirited by misfor- 
tune and defeat, were now animated by the prospect which 
suddenly burst upon them of a distinguished victory over 
an arrogant and once dreaded enemy. The greatest ex- 
ertions and enterprise were every where displayed. To- 
Bee the American militia without any njililary attire or 
weapons, except a farmer's gun, destitiite of a bayonet, 
force entrenchments, kill and make prisoners of the royal 
troops, filled the enemy with indignation and amazement. 
Congress presented their thanks to (jeneral Stuik, his 
officers and men, for their signal victory at Bennington, 
and appointed Brigadier Stark a Brigadier General in the 
army ofthe United States. The garrison at the junction 
ofthe Mohawk and Hudson rivers, having been increas- 
ed to 5000 men, was marched from that encampment on 
the 8th of September, and proceeded on their way to 
Behman's heights, at Stillwater. While the Americano 
^ were greatly encouraged by the prospect of success, the 
feelings of human sympathy were excited by the brutality 
of Burgoyne'a Indian allies. An instance of an awful 
kind happened in the murder of Miss McKea, a young 
lady of distinguishsd amiablencssand virtue, who was en- 
gaged to a young officer of the British army. She wa» 
taken out of a house near Fort Edward, carried to the 
woods, and there scalped and disfigured in the most in- 
human manner. The circumstances of her sliocking fat© 
were heightened by her being dressed to receive her prom- 
ised husband, when she was met bv those cannibals of 
British cupidity. More than one hundred of diflerent sexes 
and ages perished in a similar manner, by the same ruf- 
fians, who were rewarded for their cold blooded murders 
by the facetious and accomplished General Burgoyne. 
Every circumstance and plan that could be made to bear, 
was resorted to for rousing up the minds and filling the 
ranks of (he American army* General Lincoloy after re- 
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ceiving large reinforcements, determined to make a dt* 
version in the rear of the enemv. He marched with a 
body of militia from Manchester to Pawlet. Colonel 
Brown proceeded from thence to the landing place at 
lake George, to destroy the enemy's stores, and release 
the American prisoners confined there. Colonel Johnsoa 
was stationed at Mount Independence, to annoy the ene- 
my at the north end of lake George, and if an opportuni- 
ty favored, to unite their forces, and attempt the reduc- 
tion of Ticonderoga and Mount Independence. ' At the 
same time Colonel Woodbridge,; with five hundred men, 
was ordered on tOhSkeensborough, thence to Fort Ann, 
and so on to Fort Edward. These expeditions were man- 
aged &o discreetly, that by the^lSth of Septcn>bcr, all the 
out posts at lake George, part ofj^c^t Ticonderoga, Mount 
Defiance and Hope, two hundred batteaux, an armed 
sloop and several gun boats, were almost instantly taken^ 
Two hundred and ninety-three of the enemy were taken 
prisoners, and one hundred Americans, who had been 
captured, were set at liberty. Finding^ themselves unable 
to carry the works at Ticonderoga or Mount Iiidepeh- 
den-ce, they made a safe and speedy return to the head 
quarters of the commander. During these proceedings, 
Burgoyne having secured provisions for thirty days^ 
Marched his army across the Hudson on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and on the i4th encan\ped at Saratoga, within 
four miles of the American aroiv. Three thousand Amer- 
ican troops marched out to attack the British, on the 
I8th of September, at 1 o'clock. The contest began be- 
tween the scouting parties of the two armies, whi^h wero 
respectively and repeatedly reinforced until nearly the 
whole of each army were engaged. The battle now be- 
.camc general, and both armies appeared to conquer. The 
fire was kept up for three hours. They alternately drove 
and wer6 driven by each other, a blaze of fire was con- 
stantly to be seen. The British line broke, the Americans 
then pressed in from the woods which lay between the 
camps, and drove' them to the high lands, where their 
flanks being sustained, they recovered, charging in their 
turn. The^^Americans were then driven back with a 
• dreadfiil fire, and again the Britii^h were dispersed. The 
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equipments, foor brnsa field pieces, and 
Bwords and oilier rajlitary stores. The I 
id killed, was 207, and the number of m 
The Americans had thirty slain and focrt 
Fortune aow begai! (q favor ill o An* 
:isive TiGlor; at UenEicglon diflused ca 
' Tho friends of independence, buforc dis] 
1 tune and defeat, were now anirpnlcd by I) 
[ . suddenly burat u[iou them of a dislinguii 
L wi arrogiiul and once drcudcd enemy. 
I.erlions and enlerjirise were every wher 
Me Ihe American rniiiiia ivilhoHt nny 
^weapons, except a farmer's gun, deili) 
nRirGO entrenchments, kill iind make prK 
Wtroops, filled the enemy with iudigoatipE 
I CongrosB presented their thnnlm to (ji< 
r efficera and men, fur ihcir signal victal 
nnd appointed 13ri{>n(Iier Sturka Brtgad 
I army of the UuitcU Stntes. The garrtsi 
S »flho Mohawk and Hudaou rivers, hav 
■ «d to 5000 men, was inarclied from Iha 
V ttte 8th of Seplember, itnd proceeded 
L Bellman's heights, at Stillwiiter. WliJI. 
ti vera greatly encouraged by the prospec 
feelings of human synipiilhy were excite 
ef Burgoyna's Indian allies. Au inM 
kind Jiappened in Ihe murder of Mj^ 

Itedy ofdidtingnisiiBd amiahkncss andrri 
gaged lo a young ofGrer of the Britiah 
lakeo out of a house near Port Edwa 
woods, and there scalped nnd disfi);ure 
bumsn innnner. The circumstances of 
were beighleaed by her being dressed to 
koed husband, ivhen she was met by i 
British cupidity. More Ihnn one hiindrcc 
and ages perished in asimilur nnanner, 
Hans, who were rewarded for their cold 
by the facetious and ficcoiiiplishcd G 
Every tircumslnnce and plan thai could 
was resorted to for rousing up Ihe mii 
»akB«ftbo American army. General 
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artillery fell into the hands of the Americans as often as 
ihey were repulsed by the assailants, but they could nei- 
ther remove nor employ it against the enemy. Night put 
an end to the conflict. This bloody and undecisive con- 
test proved a loss to the British of more than five hundred 
men inkilled,wounded and captured, and to the Americans, 
in killed, wounded and missing, of three hundred and 
nineteen. Each claimed the victory, but the consequences 
of defeat were felt by the British alone. The English 
commander tried in vain by his maneuvering to alluro 
the disquieted feelings of many in his army ; but the bru- 
tality of the Indians had not been gratified with the usual 
amount of plunder, and disliking the hard service and the 
checks they received for their wanton murders, at Fort 
Edward, deserted in l^rge numbers, some to the woods, 
and some to the army of General Gates. The Canadians 
and American loyalists quit in considerable bodies. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's expectation of meeting Clinton upon the 
Hudson river, was now completely frustrated, as the 
American army had surrounded him, and cut off all his 
supplies. General Lincoln joined Gates on the 29th of 
September, with two thousand troops. 

In the beginning of October, General Burgoyne found 
his provisions growing too scanty to last until they should 
receive assistance from New-York* ordered a diminution 
of the soldiers rations, which was patiently submitted to 
by the troops. The foraging party of the British army 
suffering from scarcity, Burgoyne found that it could only 
bo relieved by making a movement of his army to the left of 
the Americans. For the accomplishment of this design, 
1500 regular troops were ordered out, with a train of ar- 
tillery. Burgoyne commanded in person, assisted by Gen- 
erals Philips, Reidesel and Frazier. These were some of 
tho best Generals and troops that now belonged to the 
British service. The distance of the embodied armies was 
only three quarters of a mile. Geceral gates being in- 
formed of -tlie niareh-of the royal army instantly put his 
troops in j|k<Aioik A)>out four o'clock, the American col- 
umn appMek^ the enemy and was fired upon, by their 
^rtniAfT. The" Americans, disregarding their fire, rushed 
i ^D the assanlty and being reinforcedy the Brit- 
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▼aded the camp, and the grape shot fell in every part of 
their lines. There was not a spot of ground in the wliole 
Encampment, secure for holding a council, for while thej 
were deliberating an eighteen pound ball crossed the ta- 
ble around which they sat. By the unanimous determina- 
tion, a negociation was opened on the J7th of October. — - 
On the intelligence of this glorious victory, universal joy 
pervaded the country. Past injuries were forgotten in the 
^tivation of prosperity. The number of troops surrender- 
ed by General Burgoyne, were 5752, which being added to 
those of the sick and wounded, in the hospital, and those 
lost in battle, in sickness and desertion, made an entire 
loss to (xrcat-Britain, of 9213, together with forty-two 
pieces of cannon, and five thousand muskets. From feel- 
ings of regard towards the prisoners. General Gates kept 
his forces within the lines, whilst the captured were pil- 
ing up their arms. Both soldiers and ofiicers were treat- 
ed with great kindness by the Americans. The cruel de- 
predations committed by them upon the defenceless in- 
habitants, were not retaliated upon the prisoners, on their 
march to Massachusetts. A regiment of Green Mountain 
Boys, under the command of Colonel Warner, proceeded 
with General Gates' troops down the Hudson river, to 
check the desolating ravages of Vaughan and Wallis. — 
These exterminators hearing of their approach, retreated 
with their troops to New-York. The garrison at Ticon- 
deroga, on hearing of Burgoyne's defeat, rendered their 
cannon useless, and returned to Canada, leaving the nor- 
thern frontier in perfect tranquillity. Those who had by 
the ravages of war, been driven from their habitations, re- 
turned. Tlie benefits of agriculture, so far as a crop of 
grain or hay remained, were attended to and collected to- 
gether even in the months of November and December. 
After an engagement in their domestic concerns, the peo- 
ple of Vermont found it necessary to establish such a con- 
8titution.«nd Ia:jrB, as would silence tho claim and contro- 
Tersiesof New^Tork, establish their independence, and 
secure tolmm protection and the administration of justice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Indian depredations upon the early settlers. — Destruction 
of Royalton. — Political Affairs in Vermont^' from the 
commencement of the revolution in 1775, until its iermu 
nation in 1783. — Meeting of Conventions, — DeelarO" 
Hon of the Independence of Vermont, — Transactions 
of New- York. — Acts of Congress. — Controversy and 
Claims of New-Hampshire^ Iscw-York aMJdassachu" 
setts. — Commissioners open a negociation mih Ver^ 
mont. — Proceedings of VtrmovU — Mea&ures pursue 
ed by Congress. — Management of the British Agents,-^ 
Resolutions of Congress. — Transactions between Ttfr- 
mont^ New-York and New-Hdinpshire. — Washington's 
communication.-^ Congress defer the admission of F«v 
nontinto the Union. 

The settlers of Vermont were occasionally annoyed by 
the ladians, from the commencement until the termica** 
tion of the revolutionary war. Their encroachments were 
made by scouting parties, whose pursuit was for the ac* 
quisition of plunder and riotous entertainments, while ' 
their unwelcome visits were obtruded among the distres- 
sed inhabitants. The northern hive of Indians residing 
apon the Canadian frontier, poured in upon the wilder«- 
^ss territory of New-England, throughout the French 
and American wars, carrying many of the settlers into 
captivity. Such accounts of these depredations as have • 
been preserved, will be concisely noticed in our narrative. 
The inhabitants in the south-east part of Vermont en- 
countered in their early settlements, all the dangers of 
j. the Indian wars and hardships incident to the frontier im- 
provements. The settlers confided their safety to fortifif 
ed places, of which there was upon the banlcB of the Con- 
necticut river, one at Brattleborough, called Dummer's, 
and Bridgman's, and Sartwell's Forts, at Hinsdale, now 
. Vernon. But these were insufficient to shield tbe inhabi- 
tants from the incursions of the savages. 

In 1716, a party of twenty Indians attacked anumber of 
nen at Bridgman's Fort, killed and wounded four, and 
made two prisoners. The nei^t year they burned the Fort^ 
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killed and carried several away into captivity. Eight 
years after this outrage, in the month of July, they am- 
bushed Caleb Howe, Hilkiah Grout and Benjamin Gaf- 
field, as they were returning from their labor. Howe was 
killed, • Gaffield 'wras drowned in attempting to cross the 

/* river, and Grout escaped unhurt. Their wives and chil- 
dren were carried away as prisoners into Canada. The 

i number of captives was fifteen. They were marched 

throu^l^tU|f^tato, then a wilderness, in eight days, to a 

^aoA oif Hr^'fake fifteen miles from Crown Point : pro- 

* 'ceding then Vith them to St. Johns, where they were sold 

to tJjjli'rench, or distributed amongst the Indians. 

' On the 50th of August, 1751, they surprised Charles- 
town, New-Hampshire, and made prisoners of IVlessrs, 
Labaree, Farnsworth and Johnson, with his family.— 
These savages proceeded to the wilderness, and encamp- 
ed with their prisoners within the present limits of the town 
of Cavendish, when Mrs. Johnson had a daughter born, 
whom she called Captive. Mrs. Johnson was compelled 
to continue her march over the green mountains, a dist- 
ance of two hundred miles. After enduring many hard- 
. ships in captivity they w^re ransomed and returned again 
• *■ to their friends and the society of their native State. — 
t* A battle was fought at New-Fane, in 1756, between a par- 
ty of thirty soldiers on their way from Charlestown to Fort 
Hoosac, in Massachusetts, commanded by Captain Mel- 
vin and a superior force of Indians. Being overpower- 

• ed by numbers, the captain and his men retreated from the 
field, leaving two killed and one missing. Repairing to 
Fort Dumner for assistance, the next day he returned to 
the battle ground, and found that the Indians had departed ; 
he then proceeded on his way. There were numerous 
other instances of savage depredations upon the lives and 
property of the settlers at this period. So great were their 
fears of these merciless cannibals, that the hallooing o/ a 
hunter, which the people supposed was the yell of sava- 
ges, roused dill Ihe inhabitants to arms. They fled with', 
out preparatiODa, seeking only for the safety of their lives. 
These (earful apprehensions were, however,soon corrected 
on hearing their mistake. In the revolutionary war, tho 
Indians, though under^differcnt masters, continued their 
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Irt-uptions upon the inhabitants. George and Aaron Rftb-'V 
ins were killed by tlie.n in 1777, in the town of Bjrandon i 
most of the iniiabitants were made prisoners and tbeir 
<]wellings burned. Amontr the captives were Jo.seph Bar* 
ker, his wifo and child. Mrs. Barker, on account of bar • 
peculiar situation, tvas with her child set at Jiberty, and on 
the following night became the mother of another cliild, 
with no other convenience than the comfortless solitude of 
the forest. Mr. Barker made his escape at jUydlebury 
by feigning himself sick. After the capture oloSffbyne, 
and previous to the evacuation of Ticonderoga,a purty dx ■ •• 
men from Otter Creek, entered and plundered the house 
-of a Mr. Priadle, inimical to the American cause — not * 
being the owner of the house, ho set it on fire, retreated on 
board a Britisli vessel on the lake, and implicated his 
nsiglibor, Mr. Stone, in the robhery and burning of it. — 
^Mie accused undertook to secrete himself, hut was discov-* • 
ercd and taken prisoner to Ticondcro;;a, where he remain- 
ed three weekss. In November, 1778, Major Carleton 
collected 3B men aadWys at Bridport, from the a<\joining 
towns, and carried them away prisoners to Canada. Two 
of the prisoners, Elijah Grandy and Thomas Hinkly,wero 
discharged to carry the *^omen and children to the Amer- 
icans, while the husbands and eider sons were detained. 
The prisoners arrived at duebec on the 6th of December, 
and were detained 16 months and 19 days* In the spriof^ 
after, several haddhad, they were removed 30 league* 
doWn the river to worfl. On the night of the 13th of Moji- 
1779, eight of them escapcrd, and crossed the rivegTrer* 
27 miles wide; by noon^ ther next day, they reacTOd Aa 
opposite 9ha||l^ They separated into two parties of Totir 
each. iVlbftiftra. Sturdifit, Ward and Smiths, composed 
«Hfto fOinpao^y-^Aod proceeded -lip 4he river, for SorelL— 
Most of the people treated them with kindness, until the 
'20tli, whea nearly opposite Quebec, the river was sd 
Awolienthat they durst not attempt to cross it, and there- 
fore, requested the aid of a Frenchman, whom they saw m 
the field. He conducted them to Jiis house, where they 
were made prisoners by a French ofiicer. ^U -of them, 
ea^cept Sturdifit, effected an escape, who remained a pris- 
odev ttotii the close of the war. War d waA separated from 
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the Smiths a week, when he accidentally fell in with them. 
Two days after they came .together, four Indians, with 
their guns and dogs, come upon them, whom they outrun 
through the night, and the next day till noon, when they 
were taken by the Indians, about six miles from the Three 
Rivers, and imprisoned. One side of the prison, where 
they were committed, was wood,. .through which they cut 
a hole with an old jack knife, and in a week made an es- 
cape by a rope formed of their bed clothes, by which they 
lettherasAvcs down from a window, into a room adjacent 
to the prison. Fourteen days tiucy eluded the search of 
the Indians by travelling in the woods. Having crossed 
over from the north side of the St. Lawrence, they reached 
the Sorell in the night, and the next day ascended the 
Chambly mountains, to take observations for directing 
their course through the forests of Vermont. They arriv- 
ed at Missisque Bay, after four days travel, through 
swamps and a dreary wilderness. During the whole route 
they subsisted entirely on what flesh they killed and cook- 
ed in the woods. At Panton, they fell in with a scout of 
three Americans, who readily supplied their wants. In 
Bridport, they were entertained at the house of Asa Hem- 
ingway, the only one that was not destroyed in the rava- 
ges ot war. The day following, they reached the picket 
forts at Pittsford. Of the prisoners who were carried a- 
way into captivity, Messrs. Nathan Smith, of Bridport, Jo- 
seph Holcomb, of Panton, Nathaju'Griswold, of Waltham, 
and Mrs. Grandy, whose husband 'was released to collect 
and carry the women and children to the Americans, and 
many others who shared in the Bufferings of those calami- 
tous times, are still living. 

The transactions of Lieutenant Benjamin Everest, dur- 
ing the first settlement of Vermont, furnish a pretty fair 
example of the bravery, iprtltude and sufferings of the 
people. Mr. Everest, soon after his father removed to 
Addison, in 1769, was engaged with Colonel Ethan Al- 
len in suppr^sing Benzell, and other Yorkers, in their 
intrusion upt)n the inhabitants of Panton and New-Haven. 
Receiving a commission from the Continental Congress, 
he was engaged at. Hubbardton battle in Colonel War- 
tier's regiment, and at Bennington, in the regiment copqt 
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ttianded by Colonel Herrick. The next year he had the 
command of Fort Vengeance, at Rutland, and after this, 
Ivas taken by the British as a spy, and confined nine days^t^v^ 
in prison, from whence he was reinox^ed on board of a#^ *» 

• prison ship for Canada^ Perceiving that death was his 
inevitable doom if he did not succeed in making an es- 
cape : accordingly he conceived the plan of having his 
irons taken off and himself placed upon the quarter deck 
by his entreaties, then to overcome the guard with a gen- 
erous supply of liquor, and escape to the .shore by swim- 
ming the lake from the vessel. AH this he accomplished, 
but with much suffering. He passed through the Indian 
encampment as a British officer, and travelled in the night 
over west mountain through the snow a foot and a half 
deep, to''Westport. From this place he passed over the 
lake and through the wilderness to Castleton. Afterwards 
he was surprised by seven Indians, when on a scouting . 
party, and taken a prisoner. They delivered him over to 
General Powers, who confined him in irons. From these 
he extricated himself and fled to the covert of the woods. 
The whole encampment were rallied in searching after 
him, but he eluded their grasp by concealment in a thick 
growth of vegetation, Ivipg near the whole day in plain 
sight of an Indian guard* He proceeded to lake George 
in the night, and th(;QMyi that to Fort Edward. During 
the whole ti^ of hisVpIl ho was pursued by the Indians, . ». 
and entirely des^titute offpod for three days. 

. A scout of twenty-oQ(j[lS||idian8, on the 9th day of Au- 
gust, 1780, entered the township of Barnard, and made .;;-: 
prisoners of Messrs. Wright, (laskell and ]>fewton. Two 

^pjmrhom.made an escape the spring following, and the ^■■ 
oiher was exchanged some time afterwards. They suffer- 
ed many severe hardsbips^hile prisoners, but all of them 
returned and lived on th^ same farms from which they 
were taken. In Oclpber 16th, 1781, five men proceeding 
from the fort in Corinth, on a scout down dhion river, 
were fired upon in the town of Jerico^ by a company of 
Bixteei:\ tories. Three of the number were wounded, one 
mortally, who died within 40 hours, and was buried in 
Colchester. The others were taken to Quebec, and de- 
tained till the next spring, when they UNsre permitted to 
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return. Major Brorkenridge, with a sroutlng pnrty of 
twenty rr'en,aft«r annoying the settlers of Newbury, killing 
one Qian and taking another prisoner, marched to Corinth^ 
where they obliged the inhabitants to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the king of Great-Britain. Tl.e settlement at 
Peacham, on Hazen's military road, was, when the soldiers 
had left the forts,invadod by a party of French and Indians, 
who took Colonel Elkins and several othea* prisoners. — 
Elkinf! wassent a prisoner to Enf;lund, with 150 others^ 
and confined in mill pri^oov In 1782 they were exchanged 
for the troops of Cornwallis; when the Colonel returned 
to his residence. The lives and safety of the scilUi's uj)on the 
New- Hampshire grants were exposed to th-e depredation a 
of the Indians and turies — many weue killed or tortured, 
having j;ll their propeity destroyed, and others lived in 
constant fear of being brought to alike situation. Royal- 
ton, a township upon White river, containing three hun- 
dred inhabitants, and some of the towns adjacent, were. in- 
vaded in 17S0 by two hundred and three Indians and seven 
white men, under the command of Lieutenant Ilorton^ 
w!io had proceeded up Onion river, on an expedition a- 
gainst Newbury, for the purpose, as was supposed, of tak* 
ing Lieutenant VVhitcomb, who bad wanto:dy sliot Gen- 
eral (lordon, an English ofIicciY^*B July, ITTC, between 
St. Johns and Chambly, and took from him his sword and 
watch. The British, rcsentingJuis act as unjustifiable 
and mean, were anxious to avengqjlherrrgelves on Whit- 
comb. While on their wayj^Biingip with some hunters, 
they were informed that the pcBple of Newbury were ex- 




branch of Wiiite river to 'i'unb^idge,where they lay in their 
eneampmeut during the Sablml4i,aYkd on Monday, the 16th 
of October, they commenced* their- depredations at the 
house of John Hutchinson, living neiir the line between 
Tunbridge andRoyalton. After takfng him and his broth- 
er prisoners, they proceeded to Robert Havens', wiiciia 
they killed Messrs. Button and Pember; from thence to 
Joseph Knecland's^took him, his father, Simeon Belknap^ 
Giles Gibbsi and Jonothaa Brown prisoners. Procccvi'* 
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ing to Elias Curtis', thejr took him, Jolia Kent, and Peter 
Mnson prisoners. Thus Tar the^ had gone with the great- 
est silence, and when they arrived at the oouth of th« 
hranch, tbcy mude e stand. Beading out Bmail partios in 
differeDt direclioiis to plunder and bring in priaoiiers. By 
(his time the alarm had become general, the iniiabilants 
were flying for safely in every direction, and the saVages 
filling the air with their horrid yells. One parly extended 
(heir ravages down the river into Sharon, took two pris-' 
wncrs and burnt several bouses and barna. Another party 
proceeded up tlie river, made prisoner of a young lad, 
plundered and set lire to the hojse of General Stevens, 
and advanced about three miles in thaVdirection, killing 
the cattle, pluQilcring and setting fir^X'the buildiiigs as 
they passed. After finishing their vSfk of. destruction, 
they returned with their booty to the place of their attack 
in the morning. They then proceeded acrossthe hills to 
Randolph, where they eacan^d for the night, en the see- 
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was wounded. The Americans returned the fire, killed 
one Indian and wounded one or two more.. House pro- 
ceed.cd within t'nrec hundred yartfs of the Indif;n cump end 
halted, to await the approach of day light. The Indians 
were alarmed at* this intelligence, but they soon devised 
means for their safety. An aged prisoner was sent out to 
inform the Americans that if they proceeded to attack 
them, they would instantly put ail the prisoners to death. 
Savage barbarity had consigned over two of tliC prisoners^ 
to be scalped and tomahawked— one onaccountofhis refus- 
ing to march, from an expectation of relief from the Amer- 
icans, and the other, by way of retaliating the death of the 
Indian wlio was slain. The Indians hastily retreated, cov- 
ering their rear with their warriors. Havi'.ig consummated 
their plans, they quickly crossed the stream, marched up 
the west side into Randolph, took one prisoner, proceeded 
through the west part of Brookfield, thence to Onion river„ 
and by that route to St. Johns and Montreal. House aod 
his forces, not appreheneive of the enemy's departure, 
waited- until day, when they were all gone. 1'his delay 
deprived them of the opportunity of attacking the enemy, 
whom they pursued five miles inta|Btt)okfielcl, where they 
found all quiet. Considering b)^^Hihat any further at- 
tempt at a pursuit would be iJni^vflf(fHD[iey, therefore, re-, 
turned to their own habitations. AtJ^eibme oIMq attack 
upon Royalton, the Indian character^lbenricd to have un-r 
dergone considerable change-: -although they plundered^*" 
burnt and destroyed every thm^lliat came in their waj^j 
yet they killed only those who atfempted to escape, :v£jr 
opposed them. The women and feinale children, in pm^ j^ 
ticular, were treated with lenitvji^d forbearance, such aa 
had not been exhibited upon a^pformer aggression : and 
it appears they were well awflt'Ofit, by the manner in 
which they cooducied themsel^s toWard the savages. — 
One woman had selt^-possession enpUgn to address them in 
spirited tenns, telling them that if they fiad the spirits aod 
souls of men they \%puld cross thei^trearn, go to the forj 
and fight with tlie men. They tuit«»ly bote her remarks, 
and only replied, ** Squa\v should not say too much.'' — 
Yet more bold and praisewprlhy encounters were perform- 
ed by others who received but kittle ficpulsion, particularly 
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by an elderly matron. They had taken her little baj^bul 
Bhe (blio\^*cd with her other children and importuncotneni 
to return him. Unwilling to contend with her, they yle!d« 
ed, and by her further earnest solicitations, released ten 
or twelve belonging to her neighbors. At length, wish- 
ing to be rid of her, and being tired of her iinportunities, 
an Indian very politely ofiTered to carry her over the strenm 
upon his back. She without hesitation accepted, and ho 
•afely carried her to the opposite bank, after passing 
through the water up to his middle. When she had suc- 
ceeded in getting the children across, she directly return- 
ed, to the great surprise and exultation of their parents 
and friends. On their way to Canada, the prisoners were 
not treated with severity. When thev arrived at Montrc- 
al, several of them were sold to a 13r:tish Colonel, at the 
price of eight dollars a head. One only of the twenty-six 
that was taken off, died in captivity : the remainder were 
liberated, and returned to their friends the next summer* 
The New-Hampshire grants had co-operated with the 
general government in furnishing men and provisions for 
carrying on the war oT independence, and following up a 
rigorous prosecution.of4Jie contest, with as great zeal and 
fidelity as those virlMMf^'re members of the confederated 
^tates. Whatever vfi^ tiius done in aid of the general 
cause dTtoiericaii liberty, rested entirely with the will of 
tbe Btate. The go^^rnfneDt of Vermont was then, in re- 
lation to the general confederacy, as independent ofit9 
power or control, as any l^hgdom in Europe. Their pro* 
SI cQedings, howc^Ker, as a Dody p^ijfi<*y had scarcely the 
' f^ ifiTtm of a' civil gdvemmefK, /TM^had no other methoti 
oftransacting business, than io^ol low, when collected to- 
gether, the gcr^eral advii8i»>of the most vigilant and am- 
bitious .of tlicilpl^ader&i'^When called upon for suppliest 
the people assembliMi to^etermine what was best to bo 
dene, ant^hec-t a'Vote had passed upon any suhjcct,thcre 
, ^tra« no otherpower»to carry it into effeet than the consent 
''> jnd incIiriationof-'Giacn^ndiv.id^aj«^. jl^ustom alone, gave 
We force <^a\v9o ffie^f^ropeeding^. ** Tlie*" sentiment* 
imd maxims ddirM^Lfrom the opinions and feelings of the 
neighbours anSiflPMsyWere all the powers that subsisted 
to put atf]^ rcBtraiht on the most vicious, or to preserve 
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claims by New-Hampshire to the grants were renounce^/ 
The convention of New-York now reviving the controver- 
BV, unanimously declared on the 2d of August, 1776, that 
p\\ quit rents formerly due to Great-Britain, are now due 
and owing to this convention, or such future government 
fts shall hereafter be established in this state. The situa- 
tion of the settlers was such as would naturally suggest 
to them the right and expediency of declaring themselves 
independent. The claims of New-York had never been i 
admitted, and allegiance to the crown was no longer ac- 
knowledged : therefore the time had now arrived, and re- 
gard to their own safety required their assumption of the 
power of self-government. A variety of opinions origina- 
ted from the difficulties. With some a union with New- 
Hampshire was considered expedient, and others thought 
n submission to New-York would be their only safety. — 
But those who were the most determined, considered that 
the powers of government might as well be assumed, and 
the consequences arising from such a measur^, be hazard-^ 
ed at the present time. Accordingly a convention was 
called, by notices from some of the most influential indi- 
viduals, to ascertain what the general voice of the people 
would be on this subject. This body, consisting of dele* 
pates from thirty-five towns, assembled at Dorset July 24, 
1776. A resolution was passed in this convention, that^ 
they would defend their liberties to the utmost of their 
power. The people were inclined to think that an entire 
separation from New -York would be altogether best.— 
The convention met again September 25, and unanimous- 
ly resolved to declare the New-HampshiBQ*grants a sepa- 
rate district, and that no law or laws shou!iHi^i;aLcepted 
'from any oth^r source. This body were again convened 
at Westminister, January 15, 1777, and there passed a 
resolution that their only safe course was to form them- 
selves into a new Statc,and assume all the powers of gov- 
ernment : with this view the following sentiment was de- 
clared. " This convention, whose members are dulj^ 
chosen by the voice gf their CQpstitUents, do hereby prcw 
claim and publicly declare that the district of territorjp 
comprehended and usually known by the name and de- 
scription of the New-Hampshire grants, of right ought to 
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be, and is hereby declared forev^ hereafter to be consid* 
iered a free and independent state, ealled, known, and dis* 
tinguished by the name of New-Connecticut, alias Ver- 
mont. And that the inhabitants who at present arc,or may 
hereaHer become residents witliin said territory, sliall bo 
entitled to the same privileges, immunities^ and enfran- 
chiscraents, which arc, or which may hereafter at any 
time be allowed to the inhabitants of any free and indopon- 
deni state in America. And that giich privileges and in\- 

• munities shall be regulated by a bill of rights, and by a 
form of government, to be cstahhshcd at the next adjourn- 
ed session of this convention. Having come to this decis- 
ion, they drew up a declaration and petition toCongress,ad- 
dressing fhem as the Supreme Power of the land. '*That 
they should hereafter coi»sidcr themselves as a free and in- 
dependent slate, capable of regulating their own internal 
police, in all and every respect whatcver,and that the peo- 
ple possess the sole and exclusive riglit of governing them- 
selves in such manner and form as they in tiieir wisi^dom 
should choose, not repugnant to the laws of the general 
government And further they declared their rondiues to 
act in conjunction with the people of the United Slato^', in 
contributing their full proportion towards maintaining tho 
present just war against the fleets and armies of Cireat- 
Britain. A petition was also raised and forwarded, re- 
questingCongress to receive their declaration and secure 
to this territory a free and independent situation among 
tbe confederated states, and also the privilege of a dele- 
gation in Congress. To this declaration and petition aro 
subscribed in behalf of the inhabitants, the names of Jo- 
nas Fay, Thomas Chittenden, Heman Allen and Reuben 
Jones, statesmen of high respectability and talents. Tho 
character of most of the leading men in Vermont was at 
this time conspicuous for wisdom and stability. Tho 
measures they took, placed Vermont in a commanding 
situation ; it inspired others with confidence and inc reascd 
firmness among themselves. An appeal corrcBponding so 
well with the spirit of the times, could not be otherwise 
than approved of by tlie neighboring colonies. A wil- 

Signess was manifested by New-Hampshire to admit Ver- 
ont to an independent governmeut; Connecticut and 
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Massacli^ setts also approved of the measure. Bu( fOf 
l^ew-York, her condint appeared to he a renewal of pre- 
vipus opposition and a rebellion ngainj>t lawful authority. 
Apprehensive of had consequences from such proceedings, 
the committee of safety for the State of New-York, then 
in session, (January 29th, 1777,) investigated the matter, 
and directed the president to communicate this informa- 
tion to Congress, that certain designing men, by their arts 
and inHuence, had prevailed on a portion of the State of 
New-York, to revolt and disavow the authority of its le- ||k: 
gislature. The evidence received by them produced lh» 
<^t)nviction tliat persons of great inflirencc in tl)o neighbor- 
ing states have encouraged these divisions, and even somo 
members of the iionorable Congress were implicated iit 
the scheme, hut decency required a suspension of this be- 
Iref. The commission conferred upon Colonel Warner, 
with the power of selecting the ofncers of his regiment, 
to be raised within the present disputed tract of country^ 
which lately declared its independence, and supported by 
the general government, has given too much v.eight to 
the insinuations of those who predicted that Congress wa» 
determined to su^rport these insurgents, especially as this 
Colonel Warner has been outlawed for his opposition to 
ihe legislature of New-York. For the satisfaction of jusv 
tice and the conviction of these deluded people, that Con- 
gress has not been prevailed on to assist in dismember- 
ing a t^tate, which of all others, has suffered most in th» 
common cause, the commission given to Colonel War- 
iif€r must absolutely be recalled. In pursuance of the 
erame subject, another representation was made to that 
body, March 1777. In this* the convention of New-York 
declare that they depended tfpon the justice oflhathonor- 
ttble house to su])press by some proper means, the mis- 
chiefs which must ensue to the general confederacy from 
the unjust and pernicious designs of such of the inhabi- 
tants, as merely from selfish motives, have fomented the 
dangerous in^uriujction. That notwithstanding all the 
at ts of the seducers. Congress way now be informed that 
the spirit of defection was by no meajis general. Tiw 
county of Gloucester, and a large portion of Cumberland! 
aiid Charlotte counties, continued eteadfaist in their Mo* 
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giance to the government of New- York, and that there 
was not the least probability that Colonel Warner could 
raise siich a number of men as would be an object of 
public concern. A general attention had now began to 
be given to the introduction of regular forms and pro- 
ceedings in Vermont^ and for their encouragement in the 
formation and adoption of a government, Thomas Young, 
of Philadelphia, sent a printed paper to the people ofVer- 
roont, to which was prefixed a resolution of Congress, 
assed May 15, 1776, recommending to all bodies of peo- 
le who look upon themselves as returned to a state of 
nature, to adopt such a form of government as would con- 
duce to the happiness and safety of their constituents. — 
The address gave it as the sentiment of several leading 
members of Congress, that Vermont had nothing further 
to do than tQ take up a government in every township in 
the district, and invite the inhabitants to meet in their res- 
pective towns and choose members for a general conven- 
tion, to meet at an early day, for choosing delegates for 
the general Congress, and to form a constitution for the 
state ; at the same time telling them to make the experi- 
ment, and he would insure them success. And further, 
that they had as good a right to choose how they would 
be governed, and by whom, as others had. The people 
of New-York were highly indignant that publications es- 
pousing the cause and calculated to establish the inde- 
pendence of Vermont, should be circulated. The presi- 
dent of the New- York council of safety, wrote on the 
23th day of May, 1777, to the Pres^idcnt of Congress, that 
a report prevailed, and daily gained credit, that the revolt- 
ers were privately countenanced in their designs by cer- 
tain metnbersof Congress, and for fear of injuring the 
reputation of tliat honorable body by imputations so dis- 
graceful and mean, they esteem it their duty to give this 
information on the subject, unwilling that suspicions so 
disrespectful to any member of Congress should be en- 
tertained, yet the fact is that numbers of the people io 
this state do believe the report to be well founded. 

The representations of Thomas Young, were laid be- 
fore Congress on the 23d of June, to bring the matter to 
some decision. The papers and fetters which had been 
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received from the Convention of New- York, and from Iho 
people of the New-Hampshire grants, were refered to a 
committee of the whole, who, after several ac^joornments, 
acted on them June 30. This body declared that the de- 
sign of their creation, was for defending the several states 
against the oppressions of Great-Britain, and, therefore, 
it was not intended that Congress would countenance anjr 
thing injurious to the rights and jurisdiction of the several 
communities which they represent They further resolv- 
ed that the inhabitants of the New-Hampshire grants, cao^^ 
derive no countenance or justification, for declaring them-^^ 
selves an independent government, from the act of Con- 
gress declaring the united Colonies, independent of the 
crown of Great Britain, nor from any other act of Con- 
gress. The petition of Jonas Fay and others, that their 
declaration, styling themselves a free and independent 
State, might be received, and that delegates from the same 
be admitted to seats inCongress, were dismissed. Congress 
disclaimed all intentions of giving any encouragement to 
the claims of the people for an independent state, by their 
commissioning Colonel Warner to raise and command a 
regiment of Green Mountain troops ; but the design was 
to reinstate many oflicers of the difiTerent states, who had 
served in Canada, in the army of the United States. In 
concluding their strictures upon the afiairs of Vermont, 
they declared Young's letter to be derogatory to the hon- 
or of Congress, and a gross misrepresentation of the resolu- 
tion therein refered to, and tended to deceive the people to 
whom they are addressed. These resolutions appeared to 
be dictated by the influence of New-York, from the most 
favorable construction that could be given them, and the 
people of Vermont concluded that they should have to sup- 
port their independence with the same firmness with which 
It had been declared. This furnished an occasion for the 
people to become more acquainted with the nature and 
origin of their rights. New-Hampshire had conceded more 
in favor of the independence of Vermont, than any otheik«^ 
State. The American army posted a Ticonderoga, was 
compelled to leave that station'on the 6th of July, l"?*}?, 
by the British, under Burgoyne. Most of the people on 
the west side of the mountain, left their habitations in 
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great consternation and trouble. Thd council of safety in 
Vermont, requested assistance from the council of safetjr 
in New-Hampsbire, and assured them that if none should 
be granted, (hey should be under the necessity of putting 
themselves under the protection of the enemy, and others 
adjoining would be obliged to do the same. They de- 
clared at the same time, their willingness and ability to 
support an army and do every thing in their power to es- 
tablish the independence of the government. By an or- 
der of the General Assembly of New-Hampshire, a large 
force of militia were put under the command of General 
Stark, with orders to repair to Charlestown, on Connec- 
ticut river, there to consiilt with a'committee of the New- 
Hampshire grants, respecting his future operations, and 
the supply of his men with provisions, to take the com- 
mand of the militia and march into the grants, and to act in 
conjunction with the troops of that new state, or any other 
of the states, or of the United States. About the same 
time^ Mr. Weare, President of New-Hampshire, sent a 
communication to Jra Allen, Secretary of the State of 
Vermont, on the subject of the forces being supplied for 
the aid of the frontiers, couched in a style and form of 
expression acknowledging Vermont as a free and a sove- 
reign, but a new State. There was no doubt but that 
New-Hampshire had conceded the independence of Ver- 
mont, and would use her influence to have Congress do 
the same. A new controversy now arose amongst the 
inhabitants of New»Hampshire, which produced a very 
serious difficulty with that state. New-Hampshire was 
origir^ally granted as a province, to John Mason, and was 
circumscribed by a line drawn at the distance of sixty 
miles from the sea. The original bounds of New-Hamp- 
shire were well known to the inhabitants on the east side 
of the Connecticut river, who were now anxious to unite 
with the people on the west side of the rixer, in forming 
a now state. With these views it was an easy matter to 
offer reasons in justification of their proceedings. The 
original limits of the province of New-Hampshire extend- 
ing only sixty miles from the sea coast, and the additional 
towns bein^; annexed lately by virtue of the royal commis- 
ftion^y which could operate no longer than the power of 
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the crown subsisted, were urged, together with the ces?- 
jBation of all obligations to New-Hampshire, on their 
denial of the authority of the crown. These, they asserted, 
gave them the full liberty to join whatever government 
they chose. Success attended the propagation of such 
ideas in the towns near the river; conventions assembled, 
and in a few months sixteen towns declaring themselves 
in a state of nature with regard to their internal police, 
requested Vermont to receive them into union with her 
self. This application was perplexing to the government 
of the states, a majority of which were opposed to the pro- 
jected union. 

Those towns contiguous to Connecticut river, were in 
favor of receiving the towns from New-Hampshire, and 
proceeded so far as to propose withdrawing from their 
connexion with Vermont and forming a new sthte. The 
question for altering the jurisdictional bounds of the state 
rested with the people, and great activity was shown by 
the party in favor of the union, for securing a majority of 
members in the next assembly. On the meeting of the 
legislative body a vote was obtained in favor of the con- 
federation and an admission of any other town, on the east 
side ot Connecticut river, on their producing a vote of the 
majority of the inhabitants, or sending a representative to 
the assembly of Vermont, was also agreed to. The six- 
teen towns withdrew from New-Hampshire,and announc- 
ed their separation,and requested a divisional line between 
them and the state. Justly alarmed at this proceeding, 
Mr. Weare, then President of New-Hampshire, wrote to 
Governor Chittenden, claiming thosre seceding towns as a 
part of the state before the revolution. He gave informa- 
tion also that a minority in those towns had claimed pro- 
tection from that state,which the assembly of New-Hamp- 
shire viewed themselves as bound on every consideration 
to afford. He. desired the Governor, for the sake of pub- 
lic tranquillity and peace, to relinquish so improper and 
dangerous connexion. 

The delegates in Congress from New-Harflpshire were 
urged by Mr. Weare to take the advice and' procure the 
interposition of Congress, stating at the same time as his 
opinion, that this probably was the only melhod of settling 
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the controversy without the effusion of bIood,asall attempts 
at reconciliation had proved fruitless. On the reception 
Qfthis intelligence, the Governor and Council of Vermont 
requested General Ethan Allen to repair to Philadelphfat 
and ascertain in vvhat light their proceedings were view- 
ed by that body. The agent reported on his return that 
Congress was unanimously opposed to the union of those 
towns with Vermont, and if the proceeding were disan- 
4||]iulled no member of Congress would oppose their inde- 
pendence. The Legislature on hearing the report of Con- 
gress, took up the subject of the union. At their session 
in Windsor, October 13th, 1778, a question was moved 
whether the towns on the east side of Connecticut river, 
which had been admitted inlo the union with Vermont, 
should be erected into a county by themselves. The. 
question was decided by 23 in the affirmative, and 31 in 
the negative. After ascertaining the feelings of the as- 
sembly on this subject, the members from tifleen towns 
on Connecticut river withdrew from the house, and with 
them proceeded those from the sixteen towns in New- 
Hampshire, together with the deputy governor and two as- 
sistants. The assembly of Vermont consisted of sixty 
members, two-thirds of which were necessary to make a 
house to do business. This was just the number left 
when the seceding members had retired. 

The business was pursued and finished by the remain- 
ing members. But the arrangements with New-Hamp- 
shire were referred over for the instructions of the people. 
The legislature was now adjourned to meet again oa the 
second Thursday of February next, and an order was is- 
sued to the constables of the several towns, whose repre* 
sentatives had withdrawn to lead them to another choice. 
The seceding members immediately assented and entered 
upon a plan for calling a convention of delegates from the 
towns along the valley of Connecticut riyer. The real 
object of this movement was now well understood and it 
proved very injurious to Vermont. The plan was to form 
a new state with the seat of government upon Connecti- 
- cut river, which would effectually dismember Vermont.-— 
This convention met at Cornish, N. H. on the 9th day of 
December, 1778. They agreed first to unite generally, 
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without any regard to the original line assigned hy Nett* 
Hampshire, and to make the following proposals to that 
government : — either to agree among themselves as to 
the divisional line or submit it to Congress ; or to arbi- 
trators mutually chosen. If neither of* the above propo- 
sals should be accepted, the convention concluded to 
connect themselves with New-Hampshire and become a 
state as it was before the settling of the said line in 1764. 
The design of these towns,eight of which were represent-' 
ed in the conventiorT, was now apparent. The people of 
Vermont were fully awake to their danger. The injustice 
of aiding in the dismemberment of New-Hampshire be- 
come too evident to admit a doubt as to the course prop- 
er to he pursued. • 

If their scheme should succeed, the government of one 
ortheother of the states must be broken up. To get rid 
of this dangerous connection, the union was dissolved on 
the 12th of February, 1779 by an act of the legislature. — 
These difliculties about the division of the states, induced 
several of the leading njembers of the New-Hampshire 
assembly to lay claim to tiie whole of the lands. New- 
York also put in her claims for the jurisdiction of the same. 
It was not to be doubted now, as New-Hampshire could 
make no legal claim to the premises, that it was a con- 
trivance amongst the leading men in the two states to di* 
vide Vermont between them. A natural division would 
be formed by the range of the Green Mountains running 
through the state,betweenNew-Hampshire andNew-York, 
which would fully terminate all the controversies of the 
people of Vermont, as to their limits, tluEi validity of their 
grants, or the powers of the governmeht which they had 
assumed, had no other state laid a claim or interfered in 
the controversy. But Massachusetts extended her right 
to a large portion of Vermont : whether her designs were 
earnestly expressed, or whether it was a manoeuvre she 
employed to disappoint the views of New-Hampshire aqd 
New-York, did not appear. The claim of Massachusetts 
appeared much more plausible than that of New-Hahip- 
shire, because the line between these states might be con- 
eidered settled; but that between Massachusetts and'New- 
York had never been. In treating upon the controversy 
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with New-York, it will be necessary torelam to the proc 
lamatioa of Governor Ctmton^ Febraary 23; 17^ frooi 
vhich it appears that Xew-York» though claiming juriv* 
diction over the contested territarj, bad evideDtijr chaag* 
ed her policv towards VeriEODt. The overtures for recoii« 
Giliatios, after ecu me rating the causes of disagreement, 
were, that all persons should be quieted in possessing and 
improving lands acquired by title under grants from IVew* 
^Hampshire or Ma«sachasetts ; that persons holding or 
possessing lands not granted by either of the three gov- 
ernments, should be confirmed in their possessions, and 
have a quantity of land contiguous to their possessionp, 
sufficient for a convenient &rm : that all controverted ca* 
ses concerning lands cannot be decided by rules, exhibit- 
ed in the articles aforesaid. The legislature of New- York 
will provide for the determination of the same, according 
to the rules of justice and equity, arising out of such cas-- 
es. That quit reuts shall be reduced to what they were 
originally, under the grants of JVew-Hanipshire and Mas- 
sachusetti^ That the aforesaid regulations and directions 
most be observed at the peril of the people. There was 
an appearance of fairness in these propositions which 
might have deceived those who 5irere not Very perceptive 
and jealous of their rights. Biit the people of Vermont 
were not to be deceived by such presentments of conde* 
'scending authority. No relief was perceived^ in these o- 
Tertures by those who had long been accustomed to a 
tfiorough investigation of every point in the controversy* 
IThe idea kept strengthening with the progress of the diffi* 
calty, that the claims of New-York were entirely ground* 
less. Under such convictions, they declared their inde- 
pendence and proceeded to organize a government. Tho 
sapremacy of New- York they utterly disavowed. Colo- 
nel Ethan Allen published an answer to this proclamation, 
io August, 177^, observing, after he had replied to the o- 
▼ertures in that document, that the principal inducement 
lie had in answering them was to derive full proof from 
the 9ame, that the best way for vacating the interposing 
grants of New-York,is to maintain intiolable,the supreme 
acy of the legislative aolhority of the state of yermon|r— 
This win pot it in the power of the people to enjoy the 
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great blessings of a free and independent government In 
% correspondence with one of the inhabitants of Yerniont, 
Governor Clinton observed that he should earnestly re- 
commend a firm and prudent resistance to the drafting of 
men, and raising taxes; and the exercise of every act of 
government under the ideal state of Vermont, and in 
Buch towns where the friends of New-York are sufficient- 
ly powerful for the purpose, would advise the entering in- 
to an association for the mutual defence of their personal 
and estates, against this usurpation. In a communication 
to Congress on their controversy with Vermont,he affirm- 
ed that the violence of the inhabitants would soon bring 
on a civil war, and that all the troubles of the people in 
this district, arose from the former, not the present gov- 
crnm'fent of New-York. A difficulty of a more serious as- 
pect, originating among certain persons disaffected tow- 
ards the government of Vermont, in the soutk-east part of 
the State, ensued. 

Soma of these persons who were commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Clinton, asserted that they had n regiment pf five 
hundred men, and that the county committee was oppo- 
sed to the authority of Vermont. The government of 
this state found their associations so direful in their con- 
sequences, that Colonel Ethan Allen was directed to raise 
a part of the militia to suppress them. On this intelli- 
gence, a person under a commission from New- York, 
sent a communication to Governor Clinton, for his advice 
and direction, stating the propriety of having the Albany 
militia in readiness to attack any armed force that should 
assemble for that purpose, and that it would be an easy 
matter to give infbrmation by employing some of their in- 
imical townsmen in Vermont. In answer to this appli* 
cation,general firmness and prudence were recommended, 
and in no instance acknowledgement of the authority of the 
€tate of Vermont, unless there was no alternative between 
submission and inevitable ruin : — assuring them at the 
ftame time, if any attempt was made at their reduction, 
the militia should be ordered out against the enemies of 
the State of New-York wherever they might be found.— 
At this critical juncture, a convention was organized from 
the difierent persons inCuroberland county, who met atBratr 
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tleborough, May 4th, 1779, which gave a new impulse to 
the controversy of New-York. They represented their 
aggrievances to be a destitution of the regular means for 
punishing the most atrocious offenders or ot* obtaining pri- 
vate justice; that the officers of the pretended State of 
Vermont, have exercised authority over those who contin- 
ue loyal to the State of New- York, and have quite lately 
taken away our cattle with their illegal orders, and took 
m magistrate a prisoner, who was acting under the author- 
ity of New-York, in a matter which no way concerned 
them, and placed him under bonds of 1000 pounds for his 
appearance at the next court. Demand was made, on the 
authorities of New-York, to carry their solemn engage- 
ments, entered upon with the loyal inhabitants, into im- 
mediate execution. Fearful xjf civil commotions, Gov- 
Clinton-informed the President of Congress, that matters 
were approaching to a very serious crisis, which nothing 
but the immediate interposition of Congress could possi- 
bly prevent ; that he should be obliged to defend by force 
those who adhered to New-York. Congress was remin- 
ded of the consequence of submitting the controversy, es- 
pecially at that period, to a decision of the sword, and al- 
so that the justice and faith of government, the peace 
and safety of society, would not allow them any longer to 
be the fiimiliar spectators of -the violence committed on 
their fellow. citizens. On the 29th of May, 1779, these 
and various other papers relating to the disputes with 
New-Hampshire, were laid before Congress,* and by (hem 
referred to a committee of the whole. Immediately after, 
Congress resolved that a committee be appointed to ex- 
amine into the reasons why the people in the New-Hamp- 
shire grants refuse to continue citizens of those States, 
which heretofore exercised jurisdiction over them, and 
that every prudent measure should be taken to prevent an- 
imosities so prejudicial to the Union and every measure 
adopted to promote a settlement of difficulties. Hostili- 
ties ensued between a party of green mountain boys, under 
the command of Colonel Allen, and a militia officer, act- 
ing under the authorfty of New-York. Relief was imme- 
diately sought of Governor Clinton, who represented the 
same to Congress. Tbapommittee who had been appoin- 
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ted to confer with the inhabitants, was highly disapproved 
of, and adelciy in their journey, until a resolution of Con- 
gress could be taken on the subject, requested. Con- 
gress ordc\red the officers deprived of their libei*ty to be 
immediately freed from arrest, and that, on the arrival of 
the committee, all matters would be investigated. But 
two of five of the committee, *Dr. Witherspoon and Mr. 
Atle, attended. Oh entering Vermont, many enquiries 
were made and several conferences held, both with those 
in the interest of Vermont and New-York. Written an- 
swers were given to some of their interrogatories. They 
seem to have endeavored at a reconciliation between the 
parties; but no part of the business for which they were 
sent app^nred from their report to be accomplished. 

The v^Hous claims of of New-Yojk, New-Hampshire, 
Massa^usetts and the settlers, to the disputed territory, 
became so serious a matter that alarming consequences 
were justly to be feared. It therefore became Con- 
• gress, to whom all parties appealed, to intespose in a mat- 
ter which seemed essentially to affect the common inter- 
est gf the Union. Accordingly, on the 21th of Septem- 
ber, 1779, a resolution was unanimously passed, request- 
ing the states of New-Hampshire, New- York and Mas- 
sachusetts to enact laws, expressly authorizing Congress 
to hear and examine into all the disputes and differences 
relative to the Jtirisdiction aforesaid, between the said 
three statesjilb^jc lively : and it was further resolved, that 
it was the JTiiity of the people in said district, to abstain 
from exercising authority over' any power or any inhabi- 
tants who profess themselves to be citizens or owe allegi-* 
ance to any, or eithpr of said states ; and also that the 
three states aforenamed, ought to suspend exerting their 
laws over any of the inhabitants of said district, except 
such as confess the jurisdiction of the same; and finally, 
that all unappropriated lands or estates which are or may 
be adjudged forfeited or confiscated, lying within said 
district, ought to await the final decision of Congress in 
the premises to be sold or granted. The evasions of 
Congress evidently showed that the union and affection of 
New-Hampshire, New- York and Massachusetts was cpn- 
isidered by that body of more importance to be preserved, 
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than the existence of Vermont. This evasive poiiny was , 
proli ably best ot a lime vilicn ihc bonds of union might ba 
beverod by the disaffetlion of ooeof lliese sIHtcs. Acta 
in compliance uitli the recommcndnlions of Congress, 
wcro piiswd by ull Ihc states, except MaasEfchnscIIs, who ' 
withheld! probably to save Vermont from dietfiiimbernicnt. 
The resolutions of Cangrei>s eat^bliahing four separata 
jurisdittiona in the same .territory and at the sHme lime, 
Vas impossible, and sucb iis the. people who had assumed 
Ihe powers of government could not eomjfly with. A 
coreititution, Inwa and courts of jnslico were already set- 
tled, aud civil Dutharity fully exercised. 

TtiG plun of encouraging a lystcm of espionage, was in- 
consistent wilti the exislcnce of Vermont. She' was li(< 
erally utruggling for an cKistcntc, but happily, lier citi- 
xens possessed rcKoorccs of mind equal lo liiuefljergency' 
of the occnaion. Five agents were appointed bytbc J^eg- 
Ulature of Vermont, to a^rce upon, .and finuUy aetllcccr- 
taiu articles of union and confederdlion, bcln-ecn this 
State and the Unitod Stfitcg, which eIiohU bchinding iipoa ^ 
tlie inhii.bit.intsjn allciisca whatever. 

Governor CliiUonden sont ticiieral AlleOi Octi>bcr!B, 
1779, lo wait on the Council nnd General Court of Maa- 
sachusetta, and be informed over what part of the State 
Uiey extentlcd their cluini, nnd to what estcnt they should 
endeavor to carry their ptetcnliona into execution, in tlia 
trial at Congress. Every necessary step was there prom- 
ised to bo taken, in order to bring about an equitable ac 
cotnmodation of all difficulties, Hgreeablc lo the strictest 
rules of juiitice and equity; but this could not be dcino 
vrilhout an acknowledgement of the jndepcn:lence of tha 
Slate. Tiio reasons for supporting their indcpendcnca 
were fully exhibited, nor did iliey, in ihc least measure, 
evince a dii^pnsition lo abandon i I. After the aforemen- 
tioned resolutions of Congress, communicated to Gover- 
nor Chitlcnden, were laid before tho,Oouncil, be replied, 
"that they cnuld not view themselves as bolden in ibe 
eight of God or man, lo submit to the execution of a plan 
which tiicy Imd reason to believe, wns commenced by a 
neighboring btate, for the purpose of Bospending; their lib- 
erties and privileges, upon the arbitrament and final do 
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termination of Congress : when, in their opinion, they 
were things too sacred, ever to be arbitrated upon, and 
what they were bound to defend, at the expense of their 
possessions and lives." They also denied the right of Con- 
gress to intermeddle in the internal police and govern- 
ment of Vermont — a government,which existed independ- 
ent of the United States, and was not accountable to them 
for liberty — the gift of the beneficent Creator. She was 
not represented in Congress, and therefore could not sub- 
mit to resolutions passed without her consent, or even 
knowledge, which put every thing valuable at stake. — 
They declared their willingness to assist with their blood 
and treasures in supporting the war with Great-Britain, 
but were not so lost to all sense and honor, as that after 
four years' war with Great-Britain, that they would yield 
every thing worth contending for ; the right of making 
their own laws, and choosing their own form of govern- 
ment, to the arbitrament and determination of Congress. 

The business of settling the controverted claims upon 
the territory of the New-Hampshire grants, was not taken 
up on the first day of February, nor on the 2lst day of 
March, as was ordered by Congress, but the business 
was postponed. Nine States, exclusive of those who were 
parties in the question, were not represented. On June 
2d Congress resolved that the proceedings of the people 
in the New- Hampshire grants, were highly unwarrantable 
and subversive of the peace and welfare of the United 
Slates, and they are hereby strictly required to forbear 
and abstain from all acts of authority civil or military, over 
the inhabitants of any town or district, who profess alle- 
giance to any other State. The question was again de- 
fered to the second Tuesday in September. 

These resolutions being communicated to the Governor 
of Vermont, he declared that however Congress might 
regard them, the people of Vermont viewed them as sub- 
versive of the right they have to independence and liberty, 
as well as incompatible with the principle.on which Con- 
gress grounded their own rights to independence, and 
their tendency went directly to the subversion of Ameri- 
can liberty. Vermont being a free and independent State, 
had devised the authority of Congress to judge of their 
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jurisdiction, and wore not included in the thirteen United 
States. Thnrcfore they wore at liberty to ofier or accept 
terms ofa cecossioa of hostilities with (jlreat-Britain, with- 
out the approhation of any power, on the supposition 
that neither Congress nor the L<^gish\turc of those States 
which thwy represent, will support \^ermontin lier indepen* 
dencc, but devote her to the usurped government of any 
other pow(»r. She has not the most distant wish to contin- 
ue hostilities ^vith (ireat-Britain and maint-;iin an iwport* 
Qiit frontier for the benefit of the United Slates, and for no 
other" reward than the ungrateful one of being eiishived by 
thb.m. Yet, notwithstanding the usurpations and injustice 
of the ncigiiborin<T governments toward* Vermont, and th© 
late resolutions of Congress, from a principle of virtue and 
close attarJi.Tient to the cause of liberty, as well as from a 
thorough examination of their own policy, theywcr i induced 
OQce more to ofier union v/itij the United St;itcs of Ameri- 
ca, of which Congress \vai=5 the legal representative body. 
The claims of New-Hampsiiirc and p'Jew-York to the ju- 
risdiction of Vermont, were brought forward for a clecijs- 
ion. Ira Allen and Stephen R. Bradley, Esq'rs, agents 
for Vermont, prosent.ul themselves, hut were not r:on«ider- 
^d as the rcpr^^sentativcs of any statj or cou;>tr/ invest- 
ed wrth legislative autiiorjty; Yet they required of 
Congress to he notified whenever any subject relating to 
the independence of Vermont jramc before tiicm, la 
September, being cited to appear, the agents of New- York 
furnished evidence to substantiate Jheir claims to the New- 
Hampshire grants, and that the settlers had no right to a 
eep.arate and independent jurisdiction. Vermont, having 
never consento/1 to submit the question of her right to an 
arbitrament of Con^p'oss^ was very much disconcerted on 
finding that Congress was admitting testimony to decide 
the controversy without considering her as one of the par- 
ties or her agents in any other capacity than that of private 
persons. A feeling of obligation for the character and des- 
tiny of Vermont, constrarntid the agents to enter a remon- 
«trance to the proceedings of Congress. Tlie towering 
f>pirit of independence was not checked by tiiis repulse 
They declared it would lead to their own abasement and 
betray the trust reposed in them, to sit any longer as idi« 
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spectator?. They professed their willingness to furnisfe 
their full proportion of troops and money for the Anieri^ 
can war, until that should be terminated, and readiness to 
submit their dispute to the mediation of one or more disin- 
terested States, for final determination and adjustment. — 
But they reprobate the idea that Congress should sit as a 
court of judicature to settle the dispute by virtue of any au- 
thority given to them by the acts of the States, which mako 
but one party. 

The evidence of New-Hampshire being heard. Congress 
delayed for further consideration. This deL-ry of a decis- 
ion in the national legislature did not meet the approbation 
of the people of Vermont, although it furnished pretty 
conclusive evidence that the situation of the State had 
made some impression upon Congress. However, the 
immediate recognition.of her independence, and admission 
into the Union, .could not be expected. While the perti- 
nacious adherence of New-Hampshire and New-York tp 
their claims butfettcd their designs and roused their rq- 
sentmcnt, they determined upon a different kind of poli- 
cy. Congress were tearful of deciding against them, 
knowing that the leading men would rather have Vcrmot^t 
become a province under the British government, than 
submit to the authority of New-York, Therefore a decis- 
ion upon the controversy of Vermont was wisely avoided, 
which wpuid have been as dangerous as to have done thJo 
same against New-Hampshire or J^ew-York. Congress 
avoided a decision upon the ci)nstitutional quRstion, whethr 
er they had the power to form a new State within the lirar 
its of the Union. The renulse Verjuont received on beinj; 
refused an admission intothe Union, and the' alarm she bad 
taken from the measures pursued by New-Hampshire and 
New-^York, roused her to persuc the same measures that 
the otlier States had, in claiming jurisdiction beyond the 
settled boundaries of their governments. A majority of 
.the inhabitants of the western par,ts of New-Hampjshire 
were still desirous of uniting uirder the government of 
Vermont, — others were wishing to support the claims of 
New-Hampshire over the whole territory of Vermont. — 
A meeting of delegates from several towns in New-Hamp- 
shire was held at VValpole, and a committee was appoint? 
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ti to report iheir views upon the 8ubjcct.of uniting \er* 
jnont -with New-Hampshire, which reported thai a con- 
vention ought to be called from the towns on both sides of 
(Connecticut river, to settle the controverted claims of 
]^ew-Uiirapshire and Vermont. On the 16th of January, 
TtSdj representatives from forty-three towns repaired to 
C«*barlestown^ but to the^reatdisappoictmentof those who 
inoved tfio measure, a majwily of the convention was ia 
tiyor of joining with the government -of Vermont. A 
^onamittee was appointed la consult with the legislature- 
of Vermor\t, on t!ie subject of the proposed union ; and 
ttey reported to the legislature;, then sitting at Windsor, 
JFebruary 10, 179*2, that the convention were desi-rous of 
Uniting with Vermont in -one separate And independent 
government, upon sucii principles as should be mutually 
thought to be equitable and beneficial. In pursuance of 
the desires of the convention, the' legislature resolved, on 
Ike 14th day of Febriuu-y, *' that in order to quiet the pres^ 
«^f disturbances and. enable the inhabitants on both sides 
'of Coniiecticut river to defvnd their froriH^ the legisla- 
ture ol this State do lay a jurisdictional claim to all the 
lands whatever, east qI* Connecticut river, north of Mass^ 
'Ochusetts, west of Mason's line, and south of latitude 45 
^degrees. The articles of union were agreed on by the 
t^onvention of New-Hampshire, then in session at Cor- 
iilish, opposite Windsor, and the assembly of Vcrmont| 
wbick were declai*ed sacred and inviolable. 

A number of the inhabitants in the adjacent parts of 
3Sew-York had previously petitioned Vermont to receive 
them into union, and afford them assistance for the de«- 
ftnce of the frontiers; informing them likewise, if their 
Jtetition was rejected, they must retire into the interior of 
fte coiintry for protection and safety. This petition of 
the inhabitants, the necessity of defending the frontiers^ 
and the measures New- York was pursuing to s^ubdue 
Vermont, were considered by the legislature as sufficient 
reasons for receiving the petitioners into her union. Ac- 
-cordingly a resolution was passed on the 14th of Februa- 
ry. The legislature of Vermont determined to lay a ju- 
risdictional claim to all the laud north of Massachusetts, 
&2id extending thd same to Hudson's jrivcf; thence east of 
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the cenfre of the deepest channel ofsaid river to the head 
thereof, being extended to latitude forty-five degrees, and 
south of the same river, embracing all the lands and wa- 
ter to the present line of this state. 

Vermont now extended her claims into thejiirisdictions 
of New-York and New-Hampshire, with more proprrety 
than these States had in claiming the lands of Vermont. 
This policy was highly successful. The sixteen towns that 
had formerly connected themselves with Vermont, and 
those towns attached to New-York, immediately joined 
in the measure. Also most of the towns in tlie adjoining 
counties of Grafton and Cheshire, in New-Hampshire,dc- 
clared for the union. Thirty-five towns were represent- 
ed from New-Hampshire, at the April session of the gen- 
eral Assembly. A com-nittee was appointed by Vermont 
to take into consideration the request of the people, in the 
eastern parts of New-York, and in May 15, articles of un- 
ion were agreed on by the representatives of twelve dis- 
tricts in that state,and the committee from Vermont. Juna 
16th, representatives from tea districts took their seats 
in the legislature of Vermont. 

This bold and decisive measure pursued by Vermont 
in defending herself against the encroachments of iho 
states, prociuccd, if nothing' more, a high estimation of 
the bravery and fortitude ot the people. Their capability 
for self-government could not be doubted after so suc- 
cessful ail experiment in organizing and administering 
the affairs of the state, and their loyalty and firmness in 
supporting the cause of American Independence. An in- 
fant settlement, destitute of the wealth of older communi- 
ties, generously furnishing troops and provisions for car- 
rying on a war with one of the most potent kingdoms in 
the world, merited the highest praise, and the full enjoy- 
ment of its rights. The union formed, with the parts of 
the adjoining states, added an extent of territory equal at 
least to the one over which she originally claimed juris- 
diction. By this policy, she increased her rcsources,gain- 
ed the confidence of her friends, compelled the respect of 
her enemies, united the disafibcted at home, invited em- 
igration^ and laid the foundation for a large and powerful 
state. 
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The negotiation with Canada was § H^ESrtunate ex- 
pedient for obtaining from Congress atCliPnnate adjatt- 
ment of their difficulties, and securing anjl^tensive froat- 
ier against the cruel depredations of an laft'adiAg enemy* 
At the time the busines?s was pending, no people in Ameri- 
ca were more firmly attached to the cause of Independence 
than they, and none less liable to temptation ; but sooner 
than yield to dismemberment, they would have joined the 
enemy and established a royal government for their pro- 
tection. The report that the settlers were adherents to 
the British government, secured their favor,and such was 
tkeir increase of population and ||ower, -that they had no- 
thing to fear from the streno'ih and policy of their oppoa- 
ers. The legislature of tnis state continued to make 
grants of land, although Congress had resolved otherwise, 
and they acknowledged no grants made by New- York. — 
From the estimate the British agents had formed of the 
people, they calculated upon a system of corruption, and 
believed they could seduce them from their attachment to 
the American cause, and induce them to unite with the 
British government ; and that Vermont would be per- 
suaded to become a British province. The first intima- 
tion of the kind was a letter from Colonel Beverly Robin- 
son to Colonel Ethan Allen, dated March 30tl], 1780,and 
delivered to him in July, in the street at ^Arlington, by a 
British soldier, habited in disgaise. The business cotn- 
inunicatcd, and tenor of the letter, were ex prised after 
the following manner : — '^I am now undertaking a busi- 
ness which I hope will be received with the same good in^ 
tention it is made. By information from many of the in- 
habitants, I learned that the people were opposed to the 
wild chimerical scheme of the Americans, in attempting 
to separate this continent from Great-Britain, and to es- 
tablish their Independence. And that they would wil- 
lingly assist in uniting America with Great-Britain, acd 
in restoring that happy constitution which has so wanton* 
]y and unadvisedly been destroyed. If the information is 
correct, and such be your sentiments and inclination, an 
nnreserved communication of your views on the subject 
shall be faithfully attended to and laid before the Com- 
mander-iD-cbief according to your directions^ which dotibl 
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.^^ less will I^B9|ttgreat efTect from nie as any person what* 
soever. FlM^^ls cannot be ntiade until your ^entimentff 
.are made H^K* Should a friend bo sent here with pro- 
posals, li^-a§|p!b.e protected and well treated and allowed 
lo return whenieVer he pleases.'^ On receiving this letter 
Colonel Allen immediately communicated the contents of 
it to the governor, and a number of gentlemen inVermont, 
who unanimously agreed that it was best to return no an- 
swer. Colonel Robinson again wrote to Ethan Allen, in 
February, 1781, inclosing the former letter in his commu- 
nication, and saying : — " The frequent accounts we have 
had for three months past from your section of the coun- 
try, confirm the opinion ^f your inclination to join the 
King's cause and assist in rAtcring America to lier for- 
mer happy and peaceful constitution. This induces me ta 
make another attempt in sending this to you, especially as 
I can write with more authority, and assure you of obtain- 
ing the terms mentioned in the above letter, provided you 
and the people of Vermont take a decisive end active part 
with us.'' And he further requested in what manner the 
people of Vermont could be most serviceable to the Brit- 
ish, either by acting with the northern army, or in joining 
the army from New-Yor}c. No anf^wer wr.s returned t» 
these letters by Allen; but they were sent in a conjmuni- 
cation to Congress, March 9th, 1781. He declared to 
that body that no person could dispute his attachm.ent ta 
and sufferings in the cause of his country; • but he did not 
hesitate to assert, that Vermont had an indubitable right 
to agree on terms of cessation of hostilities with Gr^at- 
Britain, provided the United States persist in rejecting her 
application for a union with the States. Vermont, of all 
people, would be the most miserable, were she obliged to 
defend the independence of the United States, and they at 
the same time at full liberty to overthrow and ruin fhe in- 
dependence of Vermont. 1 am persuaded, when Qongress 
consider the circumstances of this State, they will not be 
niore surprised that I have transmitted these letters, than 
that I have kept them in custody; tor I am as resolutely de- 
termined to defend the independence of Vermont, as Con- 
gress are that of the U. States; and^rather than 8ubrait,wiil 
retire with the hardy green mountain boys into the desolate 
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caverns of the mountains, and wage war .with human na« 
lure at large. In the spring of 1731?, tiie friends of cer* 
tain prisoners, taken by scouting parlies and conveyed to. 
Canada, applied to Governor Chittenden to send in a ffag 
and regulate their exchange. The business was accord- 
ingly made known to the commanding officer of Canada^ 
and in July, General Haldi»wid^s answer was broughtby 
the way of lake CharaplaljyD Governor Chittenden. A 
flag was sent to Colonel Allen, the commanding officer in* 
Vermont, promising a cessation of hostilities with tha 
same, during the negotiation for the exchange of prison^ 
ers. Allen consented to the proposal, on condition that it 
should extend to the adjacent frontiers of New- York, — 
After some hesitatipn upon treating with any part of Amer- 
ica, but Vermont, the British officer agreed to the prop- 
osition. 

Col. Ira AUen and Maj. Joseph Fay were appointed 
commissioners by the Governor, to treat upon a negotic-' 
tion of an exchange of prisoners with th^e British agents^ 
Capt. J. Sherwood and George Smythe. The interview 
affi:>rded the British agents an opportunity to make propo- 
sals and otTers to found a royal establishment in Vermont, 
and such a one as should be desired. The overtures of tha 
royalists were treated by the commissioners with affiibili-* 
ty, though nothing decisive was concluded upon. They 
ho.wever considered the prospect fair, for effecting their 
purposes. About this time, the Indians unfortunately 
made a mischievous descent upon Royalton. High expec- 
tations v/ere entertained the next year that their scheme 
would succeed, and it was for the interest of Vermont not 
to undeceive them. The continental troops in Vermont 
and parts adjacent, had all been ordered out of the terri- 
tory, leaving the people, who were destitute of money and 
ma^zines, exposed to the northern army, consisting of 
seven. thousand men. Vermont had no other way but to 
effect by policy what she could not by power. The exec- 
utive council concluded that this kind of management was 
designed by Congress to force their submission to New- 
York : therefore they thought it best for their own safety, 
to manage,^ho British attempts at seduction to their own 
advantage. CoL Alien preceded to Canada, to complete 
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a cartel for the exc|jange of prisoners, in May, 1781.— 
The whole business was accomplished in seventeen days, 
on a verbal agreement that hostilities should cease between 
the British and those wilhin the jurisdiction of Vermont, 
until after the next session of the legislature of the State, 
and longer, if the prospects were agreeable to the com- 
mander in chief The rag^1o| party feelings ran so high 
against the tpries and those iif Friendship with the British, 
that a person in Arlington, who had in this way rendered 
himself obnoxious to the people, would have had his house 
destroyed, if Col. and Capt, Brownson had not by their 
advice prevented the outrage. Col. Allen being entrusted 
with the matter, was fully competent to transact the busi- 
ness of his commission. Possessed ot'a ready talent at ne- 
gotiation, the British agents were suffered to deceive them- 
selves with the idea of their own success, and he complete- 
ly effected his objects by inducing them to form an agree- 
ment that no hostilities should be commenced against the 
State of Vermont. An exchange of prisoners was effect- 
ed with the enemy on lake Champlain, by Major Fay, in 
July; and in September, Fay and Allen had another con- 
ference with the British agents, and left them in high ex- 
pectations of making a royal province of Vermont : so that 
the enemy avoided hostilities aad returned the inhabitants 
who had been carried away into captivity. The news of 
Lord Cornwallis' surrender, October 19th, 1781, arrived 
at the time when the legislature of Vermont were sitting 
at Charlestown, New-Hampshire. General St.Leger, at 
the head of the British army from Canada, ascended lake 
Champlain, and encamped at Ticon-^eroga. At this time 
General Enos commanded the troops of Vermont, and had 
the head quarters of his army at Castleton. Although 
the General and a number of his officers understood the 
regulations with the British, yet it bjccame necessary to 
keep up appearances by sending out scouts to Champlain, 
to observe the enemy. One of the scouts fell in with a 
party of General St. Leger's. Some shots were exchan- 
ged, when Sergeant Tupper was killed and his men return- 
led. The British agfents sent letters to the seat of govern- 
ment for the State,announcing their intentions,and offering 
io publish proclamations immediately among the people. 
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The news of Cornwallia' surrender, they were Infnrmed, 
would probably render e-Jtb a step dangerous, and defeat 
every pfos[)si:t of success; therelore their only prudent 
way was lb nwnit the disclosures of lime. The disasters 
of the southern army diiihenrieReitthem and ihey returned 
down the luke for winter quarters, without having done 
«ny injury lo VernKJiit. iinhc winter of 17S3, the Brit- 
ish in Canada were uoxioue to hnow whiil efibct llio sur- 
render of CornwalliB li^d produced upon llie minds of tha 
people, iind Iwo letters w_eri: wrtiren io Fi-lmary and April, 
requesting inforniation on that subject, in iho most iirgeni 
terms. My anxiety, (says the agent,) induced nic lo ap- 
ply lo his Excullenty for permission to send ibc bearer 
with this Idler, to which I enrnoslly reqi:cst you to re- 
torh mc an answer in Ihc niost candiii and iinrespn"ed 
termp, the prusciit wishes and intentions of ihe pcoplo 
and leading men of Vermont, respei-ting your former 
negotiations, and what cfTett the calaslrophG of Lord 
Cornwallia has on Ihem. Will it not lie well to consider ' 
tlio many changes and vieissitodcs of wiirl irowever 
brilliant the last cumpiiigQ may nppenr, the r.c-xt may wear 
a very diflbri'nt a.^pcct. I hope ynu will view the matter 
BS I do. and 1 Ihini; you will consider it moro than over 
your interest to unite wilb those who wi^h to establish 
you a free and happy povernment. Will there he a prop* 
er time lo aciid » [iroclamnlionT 1 repeat n;y request, 
that you will Icll ii:Q without hcsilanee, wbal may be ex- 
pected in future. Anolher communication of April 32, 
was addressed to the correspon dents of Iho British in 
VermonI, urging the necessity of nn imaiediate ilei-iaion 
in the case, and proflering the'nid and friendship of Ihe 
government in securing l^i them the great privileges of 
peace and prosperity, should iho people of Veriuont ac- 
quiesce in their propositionK. 

Fearful about [be event, and even nnxious for an ans- 
wer, on the 30ih of the same monlh they wrote again, with 
■till greater promises. " Hia Excellency," (oi, served ihs 
agent) " baa never lost eight of his first objert, and I am 
happy to i)c able in this to inform vou ihal the (ieneral 
has luloly arrived, liy the way i.rHal'ifax, with full powp'- 
from the Iting, to vslablish in V 1 a govcrtiiii[l> 
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eluding the full extent of the east and west uoions, wittl^ 
Mt every privilege and immunity formerly prdfiered ,to jou/- 
T^ and he is likewise fully autliorized, as well as sincerely 

. inclined, to pi:ovide especially, for ; — and to make 

* -__ Brigadier General, in the line r— field. officer, 

with such other rewards as your dncerity and good servi- 
ces in bringing about tlie'revolution, m«iy in future merit- 
In short, the General is vested with full poit'ers to make 
such rewards as he shall judge proper, to all those who 
distinguish thcnisekes in promoting the happy union, and 
asJiis Excellency hfi^ the greatest confidence iri you, and 

i "^^ , much will depend on your recommendations."— 

*' tfwo officers belonging to Vermont, were then prisoner^ 
li^ ^^'.io Canada. Allen was sent by Governor Chittenden, with 
{■■' H Jetter to General Haldimand, requesting their release.— 
All the arts of negociation were employed lo persuade Ver- 
idont to become a British province, and to do it without 
bringing on a renewal of hostilities. Every species of 
argument was employed by the General fo effect a treaty- 
with Vermont, but nothing mpre was Crone tlian to suspend 
hostilities, and write a friendly letter to Gov. Chittcndeny 
stating the liberation of the prisoners. " You may rest 
ai?sured that* I shall give such orders las will effectually 
prevent liostllilies of any kind being exercised in the dis- 
trict of Vermont, so long as th^ public affairs are subject 
■ to my management. And you may have my authority to 
promulgate in sifch manner as you $hi}ll think fit, this, my 
intention, to the people of said district; /that they maiy, 
Mrithout any apprehension, continue to encourage and pro- 
mote the settleuvent and cultivation of that new country, 
tb tfi^.interest and happiness of themselves, and thdir pos- 
<erity."'i The war aiid these negociations terminated in 
prpducir^^Jie highest impressions of amity and friendship 
in Cannou, towards Vermont. The last communicatiou 
(9f the British, on this subject, was on the twenty-fiAh of 
March, 1733, before the news of peace was cfiiciall/ 
Known or relied on as such in Canada. An expression of 
their sentiments upon this subject may be infered from tiie 
letter of General Haldimand, in the spring of 17S3: •♦! 
tim commanded to acquaint you, tliat, actuated fjpbin tfai^ 
i^c^iuning, by the ei&cere desire of jierviog ^ou faod jour 
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people, as well as of promoting the royal cause, by re-unit- 
ing you with the mother country, hisexcclieney never lost 
an opportunity of representing every circumstance that 
, could l*.o advanced in your favor to the King's minister?, 
in theliope of accomplishing a reconciliation. His excel- 
lency will continue by such representations to do all in 
his power to serve you, but what effect it may have at this 
late period is very uncertain. While his excellency sin- 
cerely regrets the happy moment which it is much to bo 
feared cannot 'be recalled, of restoring to you the blessing 
of the British govcrnment^-and views, with concern the ftft^J 
consequences approaching, which he has so long and sp 
frequently predicted, from your procrastination of reject- 
ing the adoption ot his desired measure. 

In the present uncerUiin state of affnirs, uninformed ajs 
his excellency is of \yhat is doing or perhaps done in a 
.general accommodation, he does not.think fit, until the 
result shall be known, to give any opinion which may in- 
fluence you, perhaps to the prejudice of your interest, or 
..that might interfere with the views of government. Should 
any thing favorable present, you may still depend on his 
excellency's utmost endeavors for your salvation. In thip 
wanner terminated a correspondence which, on the part 
,of the British, consisted ef various attempts to induce tho 
.heading men of Vermont to desert the American ca:ise and 
become a British province. The correspondence wap, 
<on the part of those in Vermont who were acquainted with 
the secret, a doubtful and evasive course of general ap- 
..Bwers and proposals, calculatf»d "to support the British 
hopes of seduction, hy carefully avoiding the implication 
.x>f government in such measures or engagements. Tho 
object of these transactions w\'\s a cessation of hostilities 
and security against an invasion from Canada, when Ver- 
mont was deserted and unable to protect herself. Thorn 
as Chittenden, Moses Robinson, Samuel Safford, Etha 
Allen, Ira Allen, Timothy Brownson, John Fasset an 
Joseph Fay were the only persons in Vermont who had any^l 
knowledge of the Canadian negotiation. And they, from 
the comipenccment of the war, were among the raostsau;^ 
guine for;thc independence of America.: men who, through 
Che who)0 of the correspondence, gave decisive proof:) that 
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they could neither be bribed by wealth or seduced by hon- 
ors. The procecdinjrs of the English government had be- 
conne so i>dious that Ihe people, under a siispicion of the 
comnjunicatiori with the British figents, rose more than 
once to demand explanations. Whetlier sucli a measure 
was justifiable at this c:ij?is of afFairs, reason best can de- 
termine. It may be said,tiiat such a course of proceeding 
at a time when the Ropiibllc of America was lijibie to be 
vanquished, was unjustifiable; baton the other side, it may 
be urged, that thirty thousand people, neglected by Con- 
gress, distracted by intrigues and the policy. of the adja- 
cent states, had as good a reason for defending their lib- 
erty as the rest of the continent. Should it be found that 
the only alternative for Vermont was lo be ruled by the 
power of their ancient enemies, their proceedings "in this 
case will be ajjplauded rather than condemned. The pco*- 
pic could hurdiy be made to believe that they were under 
any moral ohliii^^atibn to destroy themselves, for the sako 
of securing the independence of those who had refused 
thorn admittance into their confederation. . I5ut however 
the propriety of such policy miiilit be viewed, the event 
jshowed that asound judgment had been forincd respecting 
its effect. 

The people of Vermont by this management wero freed 
from hostilities ; their |)risoners were restored, and them- 
eelves considered as friends rather than enemies. Thus 
jvhile the British (leirerals imagined ihey were deceiving 
and corrupting the people of Vernicnt by their superior 
iirts and addresses, the wise poli<y of eight honest faN 
mers disarmed the northern army, kept ihcm quiet and inf 
jofiensivc during three campaigns, opposed Cornwallis, 
protected the northern frontiers,, and finally saved the 
state. 
, The British Ministo* ^^ ^vell as the Generals, consid- 
^IfijjgifiHid that they had neaSy accomplislied the defection of 
' Vermont, froipi the caijse of the America^ IndependencCi 
A letter, written by Lord Germain, then at the head oT.'jJ^siK 
^c American department, was intercepted on the way ta ''''**"• 
Sir Heniy Clinton, and carried to Philadelphia. The 
purport, of it was, ♦' the return of the people of Vermont, 
to their allcjgiancjB la an evept pf the ut;ncst itnjjortance to 
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the King's affairs, and at the same time, if Washington 
really meditated an irruption into Canada, it may be con- 
sidered as offering an insurmountable bar to the attempt. 
General Haldimand, who has the same instructions with 
you, to draw over those people and give them support, 
will, I doubt not, push up a body of troops to act in con- 
junction with them, to secure all the avenues through their 
country into Canada ; and when the season admits, take 
possession of the upper parts of the Hudson and Connect- 
icut rivers, and cut off all communications between Alba- 
ny and the Mohawk country. How far they may be able 
to extend southward and eastward, must depend on their 
numbers and the disposition of the inhabitants." This 
letter was placed befoj-e the public, in the Pennsylvania 
Packet, a newspaper of that time. 

The evidence that orders were given to the British 
Generals in New- York and Canada, to support the people 
oT Vermont, was now publicly known, and the heads of 
the British government were apprised of this disposition. 
Nothing was wanting to prevent it but the admission of 
the State into the Union. Afler ascertaining the fact, that 
the leaders of Vermont were capable of accomplishing 
what they had undertaken with vigor and intrepidity in the 
American war, and in the contest for the independence of 
the State, public opinion was decidedly in favor of ad- 
mitting Vermont into the Union. It was declared to be 
dangerous to risk the independience of the United States, 
upon a dispute with those who had shown tliat they deserv- 
ed the blessings of freedom as much as their neighbors. 
General Washington was of the same opinion, which gave 
additional weight The subject of her admission was 
acted upon in a style very different from what it had been 
before. In August 7th, 1781, Congress by a majority of 
its delegates, resolved that *• the claims of the people in- 
habiting the New-Hampshire grants, to exercise the pow- 
ers of a sovereign and independent State, and the rights 
which New-Hampshire and New- York have ta:€&t^id 
their jurisdiction over the said grants,^be retered to a cofl^r^ . 
mittee of five persons, appointed to confer with suchper-^> 
sons at may be appointed by the inhabitants of Vermont, * 
in vindication of their said claims. And fvitlVv^x \.q ^^^^^ 
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on such terms as may be proper for their admission into 
the confederacj of the States. Congress also recom- 
mended to the people to appoint an agent or agents to ga 
and confer with the committee at Philadelphia, on the 
subject in contemplation, and decide upon the terms and 
articles of union and confederation with the United States 
of America, ki case they shall be admitted into the union* 
A conference was had between the committee of Congress 
and an agent of Vermont, on the 18th of August following. 
It was afterwards, on the 21st of August, made hj resolu<p 
tion of Congress an indispensablepreliminarj to the re- 
cognition ot the independence of Vermont, ai|d their ad- 
mission into the Federal Union, explicitly to relinquish 
all claims to lands east of Connecticut river, and west of 
the towns granted by the Go?ernor of New-Hampshire, 
add lake Champlain to the forty-fiAh degree of north 
latitude, excepting a neck of land between MissisqueBay 
and the waters of the lake. These resolutions, with a 
verbal message, requesting explicit information what 
were the real intentions of the people of Vermont, were 
bent by Washington to Governor Chittenden. Whether 
the independence proposed by Congress would satisfy 
them, or if they bad it in contemplation to become a 
British province. The Governor returned a decisive 
answer that no people were more attached to the cause of 
American ind^epdence than the inhabitants of Vermont ; 
but sooner than he put under the government of New- 
York, they would submit to the crown of England. The 
resolutions were then laid before the General Assembly 
of Vermont, convened at Charlestown, October, 1781, 
but although Congress conceded all which Vermont claim* 
ed, still, upon debating the subject, the assembly voted 
that they could not comply with tl^ -resolutions, without 
destroying the foundation of theHmiVersal harmony and 
agreement that subsisted in^t^ state, and violating the 
solemn compact entered injl^lby articles of union and con- 
federation. They however -affirmed that they should con- 
tinue steadfast in the principles on which the state first 
•assumed a government, and hold the union of the difier- 
ent parts of it inviolate ; and that they would not submit 
the question of their independence to the arbitrament of 
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The contest with Great-Britain which now engaged 
their attention, seemed to convince them that difierencefl 
among themselves should not be sufTered to produce a 
civil war. . The danger apprehended from this controver- 
sy to the United States caused much anxiety in the mind 
of Washington. On the first day of January, 1782, he re- 
turned an answer to Governor Chittenden's letter, in these 
words : *^ It is not my business, neither do I think it ne- 
cessary now to discuss the origin of the right of a num- 
ber of inhabitants to that portion of country formerly dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Now-Hampshire grants, 
and now by that of Vermont. I will take it for ganted 
that their right was good, because Congress by their re- 
solve of the 7th of August, imply it, and by that of the 21st, 
are willing fully to confirm it, provided the new state is 
confined to certain described bounds. It appears, there- 
fore, to me, that the dispute of boundary is the only one 
that exists, and that being removed, all other difficulties 
would be removed also^ and the matter terminated to the 
satisfaction of all parties. You have nothing to do but 
withdraw your jurisdiction lo the confines of your own 
limits, and obtain an acknowledgement of your indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, under the resolve of the 21 st of Au- 
gust, for so much territory as does not interfere with the 
ancient established bounds of New- York, New-Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. In my private opinion, while it 
behooves the delegates to do ample justice to a body of 
people sufficiently respectable by their numbers, and en- 
titled by other claims to be admitted into that confedera- 
tion, it becomes (hem also to attend to the interests of 
their constituents, and see that under the appearance of 
justice to one, they do not materially injure the rights of 
others. I krtk apt to think this is the prevailing opinion 
of Congress." The prudent and successful management 
of Washington, in conducting the afiairs of the war through 
scenes of hardship and danger, gave him a pre-eminence 
amon^ the people, unattained before by any individual in 
America. His influence rested not merely upon the su- 
perior distinction of his generalship, but upon the steadi- 
tiess of his integrity and virtue. While politicians were 
every where striving for popularity and power, the most 
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honorable and important of all distinctions reserved for 
him was a pre-eminence in the dominion ofr^ason, wisdom 
and virtue. This letter from the General was laid before 
the legislature of Vermont, then convened at Bennington, 
February, 1782, and it reconciled all the dilVicuIties which 
before had operated as an impedliiient io t^elracceptance 
of the resolutions of Congress. The idea of extending 
the jurisdiction of Vermont beyond the bounds of the ori- 
ginal grants from New-Hampshire was entirely given up 
by the legislature. They very judiciously determined 
that the resolutions of Congress which had been passed 
upon the subject of the admission of Vermont into the 
Union of the States, were equitable and proper. They 
therefore resolved, that the west banks of Connecticut 
river, and a line beginning at the north west corner of 
the State of xMassachusetts, from thence northward twen- 
ty miles east of Hudson's river, as specified in the resolu- 
tions of Congress in August last, be considered a^ the 
east and west boundaries of this State. The legislative 
body also relinquished all claims and demands to and right 
of jurisdiction in and over any and every district of terri- 
tory without said boundary lines. This union which had 
kept and preserved Vermont from dismemberment between 
New-Hampshire and New-York, was dissolved, but 
not without resentment from those membrrs who had a 
seat in the legislature by the confederation, and which 
they supposed would be perpetual onion of the state with 
those towns which were represented. 
_::\ . The resolutions were fully complied with, and four 
'_:*"-• agents, Jonas Fay, Moses Robinson, Paul Spooner and 
^'^^iSlsaac Tichenor, Esqrs. were elected delegates to negoti- 
ate the admission of Vermont into the confederacy of the 
United States, and in case an agreement should be ef- 
fected, to ratify the articles of union with the confedera- 
ted States of America. The friends of Vermont now con- 
fidently anticipated an immediate termination of the contro- 
versy with New-York ; and having complied with th« 
conditions demanded by Congress, she expected to be 
immediately admitted into the Union. A law was enacted 
by the federal goverid|fent, providing that if in one montli 
from the time UiM i^^wuld be cooununicated to Thomas 
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Chittenden, the inhabitants should comply with che con- 
ditions of the resolves of Congress, passed Aug. Tth an«* 
21st, ITS I, tiien their admission into the Ur.ion should be 
immediate, but in case thej refnee and continue to exer- 
cise jurisdi: rion over the lands guaranteed to \c^v-Har. > 
shire and ^'ew-York, Congress would consider such nez- 
lect a plain indication of hostility to the Union, and tna: 
all applications made by the inhabitants for admi!*sion 
into the Union would be fallacious and delusive, and tiiat 
thereupon the forces of tlie United States ■hould b»e cm- 
ployed against the inhabitants, and Congress wovild con- 
sider all the lands w<thin the territory tn the eastward of 
the ridge of mountains, as guaranteed toNew-Hamp:>iiire. 
and all the lands to the westward of <aid line.'a.* guiran^ 
teed to \ew-York ; and that the public functionaries do, 
without further delav, carrv it into tuU execution. After 
various attempts a vote could not be obtained in favor ot' 
adopting these resolutions. 

A few days atter these implacable feelings were ex pres- 
sed in Congress, the agent arrived, and on March 31 '«t. 
the compli nee oT the legislature of Vermont with resolu- 
tions of Congress were officially laid before that boi!y. 

A committee of five, to whom was referred the proceed- 
ings of Vermont, reported " that in the sense of the com- 
mittee, the people of said district by the last recited act 
have fully complied with the stipulations made and req^ie^f- 
ted of them in the resolution of tlie Tth and :21 st of Augus\ 
as preliminary to a recognition of their sovereignty an«l 
independence and admission into the federal union of the 
states. And that the conditional promise of Congress of 
such recognition and admission is thereby become abso- 
lute and necessary to be performed/' 

Vermont was by report of the committee, recognized 
and acknowledged to be a free, sovereign and independent 
state. On the report being read in Congress, a motion 
was made for the consideration of the same on the tl^&^t 
Tuesday of October, which by the vote taken was decid- 
ed in the nesrative. The third Tuesdnv in June was also 
assigned for the transaction of this business, when a de- 
cision like the former was given. A motion was then in- 
troduced for considering the vote on the following Mou- 
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day, and the vote was found in the negative for the third 
time. 

The evasive policy formerly adopted by Congress to- 
wards Vermont, seemed now to be revived. Having no 
p.'ospect of accomplishing any thing by tlieir agency, the 
business was concluded by the delegates in addressing a 
communication to the President of Congress, reprpsent- 
ing that Vermont in consequence of the plighted faith of 
Congress had complied with their resolutions in the most 
ample manner. The delay of Congress in not executing 
on their part according to the meaning of the resolve, oc- 
casioned great disappointment Vermont was now re- 
duced to a critical situation, »he was exposed to the prin- 
cipal force of the enemy in Canada, and destitute of the 
assistance of the United States, which occasioned a great 
solicitude among the inhabitants that an unnecessary delay 
might not deprive them of the advantages of the confed- 
eration. 

The proceedings of Congress, after making every rea- 
sonable allowance for their imperfections, cannot be very 
favorably considered. Decisive measures were at this 
time demanded in their proceedings upon the petition of 
Vermont The resolutions of Congress on the 7th and 
21st of Aug. 17S1, were construed as a conditional prom- 
ise on the part of Congress, and the condition had been 
fully complied with on the part of the settlers. The faith 
of Congress and the honor of their distinguished and res> 
pected General demanded the most exact performance of 
what they had engaged, and induced the people of Vermont 
to confide in. Had, the agents of Vermont expressed 
themselves in terms of the greatest indignation at the pub- 
lic trifling of those whose proceedings should have been 
marked with the strictest fidelity and the most delicate 
sense of honor, it would have been no more than just 

As soon as the resolutions of Congress were understood 
by the people of Vermont, a general opinion prevailed 
that they had been deceived, and there was no safety in 
trusting to public proceedings which could be changed 
by the intrigues and cabals of parties. Individuals and 
public bodies determined to maintain the independence 
of the state to the extent of their boundaries, and defend 
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TaefBsdvvs by force agmiDst any body of men « ho uliould 
to dtfturo or dissoWe their ^overniiii-fit, and lo ttulirii 
lo more oa the subjt^ct of tiitrir uiiiuii uitii tUt: 
coatederaicy ; but that no blame should be &liai lifd to tbeui 
cbcir ceglect« agents were apfK>intMl {it ilit-tr uiifiunl 
iOB in October, to.procure the adiniianiuji ot \ t:f uioiit 
toe Uaion of the States. 



CHAPTER V. 



A rwrrey of the political a fair K of Vrrtnuut fnitH tht utut 
IT^X /o her admission into tkr. I'mun of (ht H(tif,t>.- 
Proc€eding» at Guilford.^^CommotiuH tn (ht tuuthtn% 
pirt of the i^fate. — McaBurea putntntl I, if //,, .\,h- 
Yori hegislature. — Ht.nolvtioMM tff i'ntiffrtt^. ■ I'ev 
ti st of tic gorcrnmcat of I Vr/w oh t amttutl tht m. i th 
nation of ko»iilitieJt tcith (*nfif Jit tfftttt -- \ntnoHt u 
cense ta an union with the Ftdtrul ^turrntsurut. .V# «i 
Conetitwtion tf the United Sttitep. — \tu* Vwr/, ftivjju- 
fe9 an adjustment of the contruvt-ratf.'- StiUrmtHi uf 
tktsamu, — Boundaries of the State ftui*tt»ht4t. \ r# 
wufMt admitted into the Union. — Uom^ttfttrnit^ uf ii,$ 
controversy. 

The civil commotions which agitstt'd thts t-ftietfitil i.i 
fairs of Vermont did not interrupt hf:r dcifiit:»i»(: 'riiiii|iiili( 
ty and success. Various opinion m Mi^ri: Milr-ituim il ni ii,t> 
utility and consequent efiett of ihtair it*fttiiitpiiijti ul il*t 
powers of government, hlomc urru Uutiut Dibi ii.t) uii 
dertaking could not be BUiftaiiit;d« olhtrift mitk} m tMit.i t|ttt 
attaches to New York, and unotUirr ptiili mt n- m imiuit 
bv a lawless kindof fecIingMto be freed fioni ull ti-Ktihn.tfr 
of law and government. 

Many of these sought protection and rwjuim! nlli-tMuti' r 
to New-York, from mhom tliey received ci*il imtl inilif. - 
rr commissions and whose desires tLe\ mmicu^ck- 1 i<* 
support to the great detriment of the go\ernnK'i.t o\ Ver- 
mont. But with all these impcdementF, the goterriment 
of this state became mor^e efficient, not cnly from t].e 'x- 
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day, and the vote was found in the negative for the third 
time. 

The evasive policj formerly adopted by Congress to- 
wards Vermontf seemed now to be revived. Having no 
p.'ospect of accomplishing any thing by their agency, the 
business was concluded by the delegates in addressing a 
communication to the President of Congress, reprpsent- 
ing that Vermont in consequence of the plighted faith of 
Congress had complied with their resolutions in the most 
ample manner. The delay of Congress in not executing 
on their part according to the meaning of the resolve, oc- 
casioned great disappointment. Vermont was now re- 
duced to a critical situation, frhe was exposed to the prin- 
cipal force of the enemy in Canada, and destitute of the 
assistance of the United States, which occasioned a great 
solicitude among the inhabitants that an unnecessary delay 
might not deprive them of the advantages of the confed- 
eration. 

The proceedings of Congress, after making every rea- 
sonable allowance for their imperfections, cannot be very 
favorably considered. Decisive measures were at this 
time demanded in their proceedings upon the petition of 
Vermont The resolutions of Congress on the 7th and 
2l8t of Aug. 17S1, were construed as a conditional prom- 
ise on the part of Congress, and the condition had been 
fully complied with on the part of the settlers. The faith 
of Congress and the honor of their distinguished and res- 
pected General demanded the most exact performance of 
what they had engaged, and induced the people of Vermont 
to confide in. Had, the agents of Vermont expressed 
themselves in terms of the greatest indignation at the pub- 
lic trifling of those whose proceedings should have been 
marked with the strictest fidelity and the most delicate 
sense of honor, it would have been no more than just 

As soon as the resolutions of Congress were understood 

by the people of Vermont, a general opinion prevailed 

that they had been deceived, and there was no safety in 

'^sting to public proceedings which could be changed 

the intrigues and cabals of parties. Individuals and 

blic bodies determined to maintain the independence 

the state to the extent of their boundaries, and defend 
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themselves by force against any body of men who should 
try to disturb or dissolve their g^overnmont, and to solicit 
Congress no more on the subject of their union with the 
confederacy ; but that no blame should be attached to them 
for their neglect, agents were appointed at their annual 
session in October, to.procure the admission of Vermont 
into the Union of the States. 



CHAPTER V, 

A survey of the political affairs of Vermont from the year 
1783, to her admission: into the Union of the States.-^ 
Proceedings at Guilford. — Commotion in the southern 
part af the State. — Measuf'es pursued by the yew* 
York Legislature. — Resolutions of Congress. — l^ro- 
test of the government of Vermont against them. — Ces- 
sation of hostilities with Great Britain. — Vermont a- 
verse to an union with the Federal Government. — New 
Constitution of the United States. — New- York propo- 
ses an adjustment of the controversy. — Settlement of 
the same. — Boundaries of the State established. — Ver- 
mont admitted into the Union, — Consequences of the 
controversy. 

The civil commotions which agitated the external af- 
fairs of Vermont did not interrupt her domestic tranquilli- 
ty and success. Various opinions were entertained of the 
utility and consequent e'ffect of their assumption of the 
powers of government. Some were fearful that the un- 
dertaking could not be sustained, others were in principle 
attached to New York, and another party were actuated 
by a lawless kind of feelin|rsto be freed from all .restraints 
of law and government. 

Many of these sought protectii»n and avowed allegiance 
to New-York, from whom they received civil and militH- 
ry commissions, and whose desires they endeavored to 
support to the great detriment of the government of Ver- 
mont. But with all these impedements, the government 
of this state became mor^e efficient, not only from the ex- 
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daj, and the vote wm (band in the negative for the third 
time.' 

The evMiva piriiejr formerly adopted by Cohgreii to- 
wards yernontv aeemed now to be reviTed. Having no 
prospect of aoc0mp1itbing«ny thing by their agency, the 

'. Dusinets was concloded by the delegates in addressing a 
commanication t6 the President of Congress, represent- 
ing that Termont in consequence of the plighted faith of 
Congress had complied with their resolutions in the most 
ample manner. Tne delay of Confess in not executing 

* on their part aecordinj^ to the meaning of the resolve, oc- 
casioned great disappointment Vermont was now re- 
duced to a critical situationi she was exposed to the prin- 
cipal force of the enemy in Canada, and destitute of the 
assistance of the United States, which occasioned a great 
solicitude among the inhabitants that an unnecessary delay 
might not deprive them of the advantages of the confed- 
eration. 

The proceedings of Congress, after making every rea- 
sonable allowance for their imperfections, cannot be very 
favorably considered. Decisive measures were at this 
time demanded in their proceedings upon the petition of 
Vermont The resolutions of Congress on the 7th and 
21st of Aug* 1781, we^e construed as a conditional prom- 
ise on the part of Congress, and the condition had been 
fully complied with on the part of the settlers. The faith 
of Congress and the honor of their distinguished and res- 
pected General demanded the most exact performance of 
what th^ had engaged, and induced the people of Vermont 
to confide in. if ad, the agents of Vermont expressed 
themselves in terms of the-greatest indignation at the pub- 
lic trifling of those whose proceedings should have been 
marked with the strictest fidelity and the most delicate 
sense of honor, it would have been no more than just 

As soon as the resolutions of Congress were understood 
by the people of Vermont, a general opinion prevailed 
that they had been deceived, and there was no safety in 
trusting to public proceedings which couM be changed 
by the intrigues and cabals of parties. Individuals and 

public bodies determined to maintain the independence 

or the state to the extent of fhetr boundaries, and deftnd 
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ertions of (hose who were residents in the state, but by 
the accession of large numbers of emigrants from the 
other states who were generally in favor of the govern- 
ment, and added very much to its force, unanimity and 
numbers. * These favorable occurrencies induced a de«» 
gree of amicable feeling towards those who bad opposed 
the government of the state. Accordingly the legislature 
of the state passed a general act of amnesty in February, 
1781, in favor of those persons in the State who had pre- 
viously opposed its authority. 

In the Southern part of Vermont a considerable pro* 
portion of the settlers were, as before stated, prepossesed 
in favor of the government of New-York, and supported 
it and those commissioned under its authority, with zeal 
and fidelity^ The town of Guilfo/d, on the southern line 
of the State, was celebrated for parties, particularly those 
denominated tories, or the adherents of New- York and 
the British government* As early as 1776 they declared 
themselves in favor of their own State independence and 
that of the United Stutes ; and raised, paid and equiped 
nine soldiers for the continental army, which was done by 
a tax on the town. After this, in 1778, different senti- 
ments prevailed. — A committee was chosen to defend the 
town against the pretended State of Vermont, and a selec-^ 
tion of Yorkers was made to take particular care of the 
P9wder, lead and other stores. A further vote was given 
in 1780, upon the business of defending themselves against 
the insults of the pretended State of Vermont, and several 
other resolutions of a like character were also enacted.-^- 
These meetings were held annually, at which time a com- 
plete system of laws were passed for the government of 
the town. The town books having come into the posses- 
sien of the opposition by a majority of votes, they exclu- 
ded the olher party from the ballot box by the force o f 
arms. Armed forces frequently came from Brattlebo- 
rough to stand sentry at their meetings, where hostile 
skirmishes ensued. Those attached to the State of Ver- 
mont kept up regular meetings, until their records were 
lost ; and they in turn frequently sent scouting parties 
to the assistance of their friends in Brattleborough. The 
partjr in favor of the State of New-York having a disa- 
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greement with the goveroineDtof Yermonty relative to the 
jurisdiction of the State, became so incensed at the oth- 
er as to proceed to open hostilities. Captain Nathaniel 
Carpenter, of Guilford, commanding the Yorkers, com« 
nienced an attack upon the inn of Josiah Arms, of Brat- 
tleborough, the quarters of Farnsworth, the Commissary 
General, Major Bojden, Captain Waters, and Lieutenant 
Fisk, of the State troops, and demanded the immediate 
deliYerj of Captain Waters, concerning whom General 
Farnsworth expostulated with them in vain. The assail- 
ants became exasperated, and fired about thirty balls 
throogh the house, wounding M^or Boyden and a trav- 
eller slightly. Resistance became unavailing ; whereup* 
on Captain Waters resigned himself up to the force who 
immediately carried him into Massschusetis ; but a party 
from Vermont pursued and overtook them the next day at 
Northampton, and released Captain Waters. In the same 
year, 17S3, Lieutenant Fisk, with about 40 men, marched 
to Guilford, and was fired upon by the Yorkers, when the 
Lieutenant and several others were wounded. On hearing 
of this affray, about 50 green mountain boys appeared and 
dispersed the insurgents. 

Desperate and distressing was the situation of the in- 
habitants of Guilford,amountingat this time to 2,600 souls. 
They were so enraged at each other, that all went armed, 
to defend theniselYes against attacks. Connections and 
neighbors were opposed to each other, and the sick could 
not be visited by physicians, without a pass from the com- 
mittee. Confusion had oiurped the place of social order, 
when, fortunately. Colonel Ethan Allen arrived in town, 
with a force of one hundred Vermonters. He immediate- 
ly issued a proclamation, declaring that unless the people 
of Guilford peaceably submit to the authority of Yermont, 
the same shall be miade as desolate as Sodom and Go- 
morrah, by G — . The partizans of New-York, having 
fired on Allen's troops, he determined on humbling them. 
Martial law was proclaimed, and some of the people were 
made prisoners, and others put under bonds for good be- 
haviour. Troops were quartered in town, under ttie com- 
mand of S. R. Bradley and I. Allen, to bring the Yorkers 
to submission. Similar scenes revived in the ^vvil^t ^^ 
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178j, when Captaia Knights, of Rockingham, was sent to 
quell the insurrection, who, afler entering Guilford, on the 
5th of March, drove the New-York party to Massachu- 
setts, where a battle ensued, and one man was killed. 

The town was soon after relieved from the martial law. 
During this period of confusion, the adherents of New- 
York had been so closely pursued by the civil and military 
authorities of Vermont, and their property so much con- 
fiscated, that they fled to New- York, and settled almost 
the whole township of Bainbridge, which was appropria- 
ted by that Sfate to the New- York suflerers. While the 
supreme power was vested in the town meetings, refugees 
came from the neighboring states to this town ; but when 
the civil law prevailed, they fled, and so great was the 
decrease of inhabitants, that where one farmer now pos- 
sesses and occupies a tenement, there were formerly half 
a dozen log huts. Transactions of a similar character 
occurred in some of the adjoining towns, but this place 
appeared to be the seat and center for planning schemes 
of opposition and resistance to the government of Ver- 
mont, and quite a resort for those who espoused tho cause 
of Great-Britain. 

New-York now perceived tliat ishe could only support 
her jurisdiction in Vermont, by lenient measures ; there- 
fore, in April 14t*h, 17S2, the assembly of that State passed 
an act, stating that divers persons in the northern part of 
Vermont, having denied the sovereignty of New- York, 
by their unlawfulcombinations, and being mislead by art- 
ful and designing men, from their allegiance to this State, 
have professed repentance for their crimes, and desired 
the passage of an act of oblivion and pardon ; where- 
upon it was resolved, that all capital, corporeal or pecu- 
niary punishments, fines, forfeitures, judgements .and 
executions, to which they were liable to in consequence 
of crimes and offences, are hereby remitted and discharg- 
ed, and all such persons are fully restored to the same 
condition they were before the commission of the crimes ; 
and that all charters of land, made by New-Hampshire, 
when a colony, or by the government of Vermont, prior to 
any granted by any other government, shall be rati^ed and 
:oniirmed unto their respective grantees ; and all actual 
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settlers, holding lands by possession, shall be confirmed 
in their possessions and improvements, and shall have a 
patent thereof from the government of the state, by paying 
the customary fees. But all persons c<Jnvicled of adher- 
ing to the government of Great-Britain, shall. not be res- 
tored in person or property, by virtue of any law in this 
S ate. These measures did not produce in the minds of 
tiie people, any different feelings towards the government 
of New- York. Exposed to an invasion from Canada, by 
the departure of the continental troops to the south, the 
government of Vermont found it necessary to- order a 
draft of militia, for the purpose of defence. Some of them 
coiQplied willingly, but others with extreme reluctance, 
particularly in the south-eastern part of the Stute, who by 
th3 encouragement derived from the Governor of New- 
York finally resisted the authority of the State. To some 
of these persons he gave civil and military commissions 
and a promise of support and protection- The exertions 
of those made insolent by the support derived from the 
government of N ew-York, proceded so highasjo attempt 
the execution of the laws of that Stafe*uponSHkutizens 
of Vermont. Mild measures proved ineffecH^j^^^mili* 
tary force was sent by the public authority of^^H|ont, 
to assist the sheriff of Windham county, and to pro^Hthe 
courts of Justice, against the violence and opposit^K of 
a mob. Five of the principal persons engaged in tfle op- 
position, were tried and sentenced by the Supreme Court 
to perpetual banishment, and others were amerced in pe- 
cuniary fines according to the usages of law. The au- 
thority of Vermont had so effectually checked the attempt 
at insurrection, that their only resort for protection and 
reward, was to the government of New- York. But that 
State was unable (o afford them relief ; they, therefore^ 
made complaint to Congress, that their ordinances were 
publicly violated — 9 jurisdiction had been exercised over 
those persons who were the professed subjects of New- 
York. On the 14th of November, 1779, a committee in 
Congress reported that ** the measures complained of 
were probably occasioned by the State of New- York hav- 
ing lately issued commissions both civil and military, to 
persons resident in the district called Vermont" It w.as 
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further recommended to the State of New- York to revoke 
all the commissions which had been issued by that authori? 
ty, since the first of May, and it was also recommended 
to Vermont to make restitution to those who had suffered 
damages. These resolutions, however beneficial they 
might have been to the people at that time, did not, after 
several attempts, receive the sanction of Congress. 

When the business was taken up again, on the 5th of 
December, Congress, instead of proceeding to fulfil her 
engagements with. Vermont, condemned them for punish-r 
ing the insurgents ; and in the miniatory language of au- 
thority, decreed <<that the people inhabiting the district of 
country on the west side of Connecticut river, called the 
New-Hampshire grants, and claimed to be an independ^ 
ent State, in contempt of the authority of Congress, and 
in violation of its acts, did unlawfully proceed to exercise 
jurisdiction over those persons who profess allegiance to 
the State of New-York, having banished them, not to re- 
turn on pain of death and confiscation of estate. These 
proceediB£^^^r^ronounced dangerous to the government 
of the i|^Hr^tates, and such as demand the immediate 
inter i^^^^ of Congress, for the relief of such as have 
suff^^P^them and for preserving the peace until the cbn* 
trovH^ relative to the jurisdiction of the same shall be 
decHd. They required of Vermont to make full restitu- 
tions those who were banished or had their property con- 
fiscated, and commanded them not to molest anyone in per? 
son or property on their return to their habitations in said 
district. These injunctions Congress declared must be 
obeyed, or effectual measures would be taken to enforce 
compliance. These acts of Congress had a tendency to 
do away all the regaining attachment and respect which 
Vermont had for the proceedings of that body. The re- 
monstrance of the Governor and Council, for severity of 
rebuke and strength of reasoning* is not inferior to the 
productions of the most eminent statesmen. The solemn 
engagements which Congress had entered into with the 
State, they informed them, had not been fulfilled. Their 
own articles of confederation precJuded them from inter- 
meddling with the internal government of any of the Unir 
tpd States, much more with tliisy from whom not even ^ 
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delegated power had been received. Upon principles of 
justice^ this State has as good a right to- independence as 
Congress, and has an equal right to pass resolutions pre*" 
scribing rules to that body, as she has to order this 
SisLib to receive those that were banished, and make res- 
titution to them and other criminals, of the property taken 
from them by a due course of law, under the authority of 
the State. They were reminded that their conduct to- 
wards Vermont was the same which the British govern- 
ment pursued towards ^et4f|ftlonies : that their proceed- 
ings tended to malfe the lib^ty and rights of mankind a 
met^bawble and the sport of State politicians: that it 
was of no avail to establish one arbitrary power on the ru- 
ins of another : that thev were free and should continue 
independent) notwithstanding all the power and artifice 
of New-York ; and further, that they had no difficulty 
with the general government, complexly viewed, but were 
at all times able to vindicate their rights and liberties a- 
gainst the intrusions of New-York* la their answer^ 
they enquire how the exercise of civil . law in Vermont 
could very much endanger the strength of the United 
States or require the interposition of the general govern* 
ment to establish peace in the State? Laws and civil 
regulations, they declare, were established in Vermont 
before Congress passed their late resolutions, and what 
difficulties'these could occasion time would unfold. It is 
a- general opinion, that if Congress had carried their agree- 
ment with Vermont into effect, it would have had a more 
salutary influence in promoting the peace than their re- 
cent resolutions. 

In that part of the communication relating to the ban- 
ishment and confiscation of those who opposed the gov- 
ernment of New-York, they observe, that Congress had 
been so mutable in their resolutions respecting Vermont, 
that it is impossible to calculate their designs or compre- 
hend their meaning. At one time, a space is left by the 
limits of their guarantee to New-Hampshire and New- 
York, for the existence of Vermont ; at another. Con- 
gress are within these limits, controlling the internal gov- 
ernment of the State ; again, the ratification of their pre- 
liminaries of confederation, when complied with on the 
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part of the State, are unreasonably procrastinated. They 
iioally close their appeal, in answer to the threats of Con- 
gress, in case they should refuse to comply with their res-» 
olutions, in this manner : That General \Vashin*gton and 
most of* the inhabitants of the contiguous States, were in 
favor of the independence of Vermont, and that if Congress 
had judicial authority to control the internal police of the 
State, the State had a right to be heard in its defence; that 
an ex parte decision of so impo rtant a matter, without any 
notice to the State, was unjjuiMrole. on their own princi- 
ples and contrary to the law^f xMiture Xmd nations. The 
remonstrance was concluded with a strong solicitation for 
Vermont to be immediately admitted into the confederacy 
of the States. 

In the month of February, the assembly convened at 
Windsor, and sent forward a petition declaring in plain 
and decisive terms, that they were conscious of doing no 
act derogatory to the dignity or in contempt ofthe author- 
ity of Congrccjs, or to disturb the peace ofthe confedera- 
cy ; but solely with a view to the security ©f their just 
rights and the internal peace and tranquillity of the state. 
That they had from the commencement of the war brav- 
ed every danger and hardship against the usurpation of 
Great-Britain, in common with the United States. As 
their inherent right of sovereignty and jurisdiction stand 
confessed upon the principles ofthe revolution and impli- 
ed by the solemn transaction of Congress, they could not 
but be surprised at the resolution of that body, passed De- 
cember 5th, and the manner in v^hich the business was 
conducted. 

The resolutions of C6ngress had an eflect entirely dif- 
ferent in Vermont from what had been anticipated. They 
considered them the result of their enemies' influ- 
ence; a mere compound of contradictions and evasions, 
that deserved neither the faith nor respect ofthe people* 
A membership with the confederated states was no long- 
er solicited, but was even viewed as detrimental to the 
prosperity ot Vermont. 

The hostile attitude of Great- Britain towards the Uni- 
ted States, had been very distressing. But at the same 
time the union was more firmly cemented by the expert* 
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ence of sach difficolties. The remoral of the cmii88,how- 
ever, prodoced a cessation of hostilities^ and America was 
restored to a state of tranquillitjr and peace. Hie pre- 
liminarj articles of peace were execated bj the Minis- 
ters of the King of Great-Britain and the United States^ 
January 20; A. D. IT^L This was the consommation of 
their wishes and the fruits of their toiL Thej were rank- 
ed by the f^oncessioa of Great-Britain free, sovereign and 
independent slates. This pacificati<Hi relioTed Congress 
from embarrassments and Yerraont from the apprehen- 
sion of danger. The state had now no enemies to oppose, 
or proTisions for war to famish : therefore, a connection 
with the union was no longer a matter of urgent or imme> 
diate necessity. Although the clouds of war had passed 
from the atmosphere of America, still; want and weakness 
encumbered the energies of the goTemment — Their cur- 
rency had failed, their revenues were exhausted, and the 
public dd>t was unfunded, which occasioned great dissat- 
isfaction in the army, and loud complaints among credit- 
0T8, Congress had no pow^ to raise money, but merely 
to make the requisitions upon the states. Tliese were oft- 
en disregarded, as no authori^ was given to enforce obe- 
dience. Thus the public affiurs of theUnion became more 
and more embarrassed with disorder and a want of credit 
and power. Neither did the articles ef the confederation 
gire them the power to regulate commerce : consequently 
treaties with foreign nations would not be obligatory up- 
on the indiridnal states. Unprotected by contracts, and 
unsupported by countervailing regulations, the Aml^icaa 
merchant were refused all participation in the commerce 
of the world, except on terms, at once troublesome and 
degrading. The commerce betweoi the states, which 
were regarded as distinct and independent sovereignties, 
was also encumbered by numerous restrictions, occasion* 
ing frequent collisiotts, and diminidiing the advantages 
which naturally flow flrom the unlettered enterprise and 
industry of man. Trade languished, and from the want 
of its vivifying influence, enterprise ceased, and the re- 
mmrces of the country lay dormant 

In this state of polAie aflairs, it could be of no possible 
service^ or importance, for Yermont to join the confeder* 
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acy of the states. Slie was now free from the burthen of 
debts which lay on the United Stales, and undisturbed 
with the calls of Congress to raise necessary sums of 
money. The experience they had in the business of self- 
government operated very favorably upon their legislative 
and judicial proceedings* Their peculiar situation had 
prevented them from incurring large debts ; therefore, 
they Were under no necessity of raising great i^uras in tast- 
es upon the people. The state having extensive- tracts of 
uncultivated land, obtained a considerable revenue from 
the sale, to purchasers who were continually coming in 
from the different state? in New-England. These settlers 
made large accessions annually to the numbers and wealth 
o^the state. The public afiairs of the United States or 
those of Vermont^ offered ho inducements for the people 
to join the confederation, if they could avoid the connec- 
tion upon honorable terms. 

The power invested in Congress was perceived by the 
first statesmen in tliis country, to be wholly inadequate 
to the purpose of administering and supporting the federal 
government. In September, 1786, on the proposition of 
Mr. Madison, of Virginia, a convention of commission- 
ers from five of the middle states was held at Annapolit?^ 
for the purpose of planning and recommending to the 
states, a uniform system of commercial regulations. On 
deliberating u[>on the subject, the commissioners conclu* 
dcd that nothing short of a complete reform of the exist- 
ing gavernment should be attempted. By a resolution of 
Confess, a law was adopted recommending that a con- 
vention of delegates from all the states should be held at 
Philadelphia, for the puipose of forming a federal consti- 
tution, adequate to the exigencies of government, and the 
preservation of the Union. All the stales complied with 
this recommendation, except Rhode-Island, when a new 
federal constitution was adopted by the people of the Uni- 
ted States, and a new Congress met in the city of New- 
York, March 3d, 1789. 

The fears which had been entertained by many,respec- 
ting the operation of the federal constitution, were dispel- 
led, as they found that the government had been struggling 
lo restore the jHiblic credit, and to establish a efystem of 
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equal laws^and justice. Measures eo strongly marked 
with wisdom and justice, served to conciliate the public 
mind, and to bring the strength of the state to act with 
vigor and union in support of the federal sy&tem. 

The ancient controversy with New- York was still un- 
settled. However, the idea of subduing Vermont by force 
or policy was abandoned by that state, and she well knew 
that Vermont was, and would remain, free and independ- 
ent. The only matters of dispute now agitated were the 
title to certain tracts of land, which were granted by the 
governors to individuals. These lands, by means of the 
growing settlements and wealth of Vermont, had become 
very valuable. The legality of these grants had been uni- 
formly denied, and all submission to the acts of the legis- 
lature, of New-York, refused by the government of Ver- 
mont. The grantees of New-York kept complaining of 
the injustice done them, in not being allowed the posses- 
sion of their property. Endeavors were made to compro- 
mise the difficulty, but without success. New-York con- 
sidered themselves under no obligatfon to refund to indi- 
viduals, that which the state had no hand in granting, but 
was simply the act of the crojivn, executed by the will of 
the royal governors, usually for the benefit of friends, or 
personal profit,but never for the advantage of the govern- 
ment or people. 

Circumstances at length occurred which mitigated the 
asperity of feelings that New- York had so generally 
indulged toward Vermont. The permanent seat jof the 
federal government was a very desirable acquisition for 
the rival cities, New-York and Philadelphia, which after 
repeated trials, was fixed by a small majority at the latter 
place. The exclusion of Vermont from a representation ' 
ini Congress, operated very much to the disadvantage of 
Nei^^-York, in the removal of the seat of the general gov- 
ernment. Interest in the case called loudly for some 
measure to be taken for uniting Vermont with the confed- 
erated States. Accordingly on the 13th of July, 1789, 
commissioners were appointed by New-York, with' plen- 
ary powers to acknowledge the independence of Vermont 
and adjust all difficulties with the same. Vermont also, 
on the 23d of October, 1789^ apgoiuted c^\s«sivQ.wssx^x^\.vi 
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remove every obstraction to her connection with the Uni- 
ted States. AAer much debate among the commission- 
ers, relating to a compensation for the lands claimed by 
the citizens of New-York, which had been re-granted by 
the authority of Vermont, the matter was brought to a just 
and amicable settlement. 

The commissioners for New- York, on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1790, by virtue of the power granted to them, "de- * 
clared the consent of the legislature of New- York that the 
state of Vermont be admitted into theUnion of the United 
States of America, and that immediately all claims of ju- 
risdiction of the state of New- York shall cease, and 
thenceforth the perpetual boundary line between the states 
of New-York and Vermont, shall be, as was then, and is 
now, holden by Vermont." The legislature of Vermont 
accepted the proposals of New-York, and paid them thir- 
ty thousand dollars on the 1st day of June, 1794, for their 
acquittance to ail rights and titles^of -land in the state of 
Vermont All the grants, chart^'s, 4ind patents of land, 
lying within the state of Vermc 41^ made by and under the 
late colony of New-York, were jeilared null and void, 
those only excepted which had be^n made in confirmation 
of the grants of New-Hampshire. 

In this amicable way the c6otroversy between New- 
York and Vermont was settled, which had been agitated 
with great animosity for tweoty-eix years. The contest 
had become irksome to both parties, and fortunately for 
• them^the general state of American affairs was such as 
led to a wise and equitable adjustment of the controversy. 

After the difiiculties >vith New- York were removed, 
the assembly proceeded to call a convention of the peofile, 
to see if they would connect themselves with the fedehfe 
tion. At a convention, holden at Bennington, I he subjeiiA 
of the proposed union was discussed ; when some of tlie 
members urged that it would be more for the interest and 
safety of the State, to defer the question for future consid- 
eration, but a large majority were of the opinion that the 
matter could not be suspended without prejudicing the 
""^perity of the State. On submitting the subject to th* 
bervy it was decided, by a raigority of one hundred 
Ire W two, in favor Qf the onion. The general as- 
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sembly met at Bennington on the tenth of January, and 
elected Nathaniel Chipman and Lewis R. Morris, com- 
missioners to attend Congress and negotiate the admission 
of Vermont into the Union-r- Vermont was therefore by the 
unanimous act of Congress, admitted into union with the 
States, on the 18th of February, 179L During the first 
part of the controversy, there was no j^ettled form of gov- 
ernment : the people transacted their business in town 
meetings, by leaderu and officers and committees appoint- 
ed or submitted to by general consent. The struggle 
with New- York constantly agitated the minds of (he set- 
tlers, with the ilnost violent and uncomfortable ABsions. 
However, bi^t one instance of bloodshed occu^id dur- 
ing the quarrel, and that took place at Westminster, 
the 13th of March, 1775— Mr. Freqeh was shot through 
the body in the court-l^ouse. A contrariety of claims at 
this period proved v^ry detrimental to the progress of set- 
tling the country. Some cases of personal violence were 
offered, which presented a very serious aspect. A con- 
stable under the authority of Vermont, had arrcbted 
one of the inhabitants of Chesterfield, in New^Hamp- 
shire, who still adhered to the jurisdiction of that 
StatOr He denied his authority, and was asbisted by en 
officer in New-Hdmpsnire to resist the execution of his 
precept. This officer and his coadjutor were taken and im- 
prisoned by the constable of Vermont. Orders were then 
given by the governnoeat^f New-Hampshire, to call out 
the militia and liberate the imprisoned sheriff by force. — 
The executive of Vermont despatched three agents to 
Exeter, to settle the matter with the government of New- 
Hampshire. One of these was a sheriff of Vermont, 
whom by way of retaliation, they immediately imprisoned 
'atBleter. Alarmed at this approach of hostilities, the 
government of each state was obliged to interpose to pre« 
vent more violent measures, which threatened to burst in- 
to a civil commotion. In 1784, the secretary of Vermont 
was taken in the city of New-York, on account of political 
management in Vermont. The subject was brought be- 
fore thp legislature, and they resolved to make a reprisal of 
so much land belonging to the citizens of New-York, in 
the limits of Vermont, as would sell for money enough to 
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make restitution to their secretary for all the losses which 
might be sustained on account of his arrest in New-York. 

The people of America shpwed by their forbearance, a 
great unwillingness toproceed to the sad extremity of em- 
broiling themselves in the horrors of civil war. On the 
contrary, amidst the greatest animosity and personal re- 
sentment, they united with the utmost vigor against the 
insolence and power of Great-Britain, to secure the inde- 
pendence of their country. They, however, ran into some 
very great errors and mistakes on other points. Had the 
goveri^ent of New York been contented with the exer- 
cise oSbrisdictional authority over the territory of Ver- 
mont, inthout regranting their lands which they obtained 
from another power and improved with much hardship, 
there would have been no trouble or controversy between 
the states. But whea she proceeded on this business, 
the proprietors would not acquiesce in their imperious de- 
mands; The settlers did right in opposing those acts of 
oppression, committed under the ostentatious authority of 
the king, the law, and the government of New-York. — 
They felt as though those rights which they held in com- 
mon with all mankind, were of higher authority than the 
variable decisioDs^of the British J^ing, or the rapacious 
views of a provincial governor and council. The union 
with a part of New-Hampshire waii ill-judged policy, and 
operated very much to the prejudice of Vermont And 
the attempt of New-Hampshires(i»'d New-York, to divide 
Vermont between them, was a Utiffi^jient justification for 
such an act retributive of justice.. 

The royal decision, made in 1774, gave New-York ju- 
risdiction over the whole territory of Vermont. The set- 
tlers acquiesced in this disposition of their rights, until 
they were dispossessed or ejected from their lands. They 
then applied themselves to the business of establishing a 
government and forming laws to regulate the whole affair* 
of the State. Ordinary, perseverance, talents and enter- 
prise could never have sustained them against the over- 
powering influence, numbers and wealth of their enemies. 
The claim of New-Hampshire to the whole state of Ver- 
mont, was very impolitic, having no color or shadow of 
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title, they could not expect to establiah an ownership to 
any part, upon rules of justice. 

How Tiir it was aecessary or equitable for Congress to 
adopt a.a e*asiTe policy, under the peculiar circurostaucea 
of the country, would be difficult for those una^qnainted 
with public alFuirs at that time, to determine. It was one 
great object with the government lo unite the States, and 
prevent contention, from disturbing the common cause. — 
All parties seemed to be rather displeased with the meas- 
ures respecting the controversy of Vermont with New- 
York and New-Hampshire, than satisfied : — Such was 
their uncertainty, their contradictor^^ and evasive meas- 
ures, that when the dangers occasioned by the war, were 
removed, the people of Vermont bad very little to desire, 
or inclination to be connected with Congress, It wae not 
until more steadtoess, vigor and ability appeared in the 
federal government, that the people were willing to b.e 
brought into the American union. 



CHAPTER VI, 



A Sketch of Politics from the year 1791 to the American 
Embargo inlSOQ. — Proima-iiy of Vermont on beruiiien 
with the Stales. — Aumiai proceeding) of the Legislature 
9f tht Stale. — Effect if£iM SevolutioH in France upon 
the policy of 'this couiwy. — Resignation and death of 
Governor C/iittendeji. — Mr. Tichenor elected Govern- 
or, — His proceciiings.-^Cioil affairs of the Stale, and 
measures puraued by the General As*emblif at Ver- 
geniies, Windsor. Middlebury, Newbury, Burlington, 
Wegttaiaattr, Windsor, Rutland, Danville, Middlebu' 
ry, and Woodstock, embracing a period of eleven years 
from 1738 lo ISOa— Ok/ro^e committed by tht Britiih 
ahip Leopard upon the United Stales frigate Chesa- 
peake. 

A season of peace, when the rage of controversy and 
the calamities of war had passed from the council and 
fields of the natioit, was verjF welcome and propitious to 
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the pursuit ofprivate business and the prosecution of |)ub* ' 
lie affairs. The federal and state government were both 
conducted by individuals in whose talents and virtues the. 
people of Vermont had the utmost confidence and faith. 
Governor Chittenden, as a magistrate and as a man, had 
long been endeared to the affections of his acquaintances 
and the state ; his manners were easy and familiar, and char- 
acteristics, such as anew state required. The only re- 
quisition for the Eecurity and advancement of the people, 
was the improvement of those natural and civil advanta- 
ges, which were already in their possession, ^p subject 
of political consequence offered any great teiiijstation to 
the people. The appointment of Councillors was not of 
sufficient importance to make it a matter of much emula- 
tion and strife. The only chance for ambition and in- 
trigue was in the appointment of civil officers, which was 
generally decided in a short time without much election- 
eering or management These matters were generally 
determined on the first week of the legislature ; af^erthat 
the greater portion of the time was occupied in granting 
new townships, laying out roads, authorizing a tax for 
annual expenses of government, and enacting such laws 
as the.local circumstances or particular situation of indi- 
viduals, or towns, or the state might require. About four 
weeks was generally spent in the business of legislation. 
While the Americans were enjoying under a government 
of their own choice, the blessiogs of independence and 
freedom, the French nation, 1^ whose "assistance these 
privileges had been obtained, were suffering all the mise- 
ries of anarchy. They, however, arose in the majesty of 
their physical strength, with a determination to be freed 
from those institutions which originated in times of igno- 
rance and barbarism. Before the energetic exertions of 
the people, prompted by enthusiasm, and directed by fatal 
skill, their ancient government crumbled to the dust — 
Passing from a state of slavery to one of entire liberty, 
their conduct was marked with the most shocking exces- 
ses. In the heat of their zeal to accomplish a revolution, 
they not only put down the monarch, the nobility and the 
church ; but considered that perfection could be given to 
^epubiicanism by destroying churches of public worship 
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Md matrimonial obligations. They praised the Ameil- 
eM discovery of true liberty, but boasted that it was re- 
served for thorn to carry freedom to a state o.f perfectibil- 
ity. Its accomplishment, however, was tabed upon the 
destruction of all former attachments to the ancient cus- 
toms and habits, and upon the absolute denial of the ex* 
isteai^e aiid perfections of Deity. Youthful ignorance 
and ' passions were enlisted in favor of the doctrine by 
treating the affection and i^hastit^ of the sexes as a mat- 
ter of ridicule and folly, and the inclinations of the licen- 
tious wcire engaged to set aside at the option of either par- 
ty, all the vows and obligations that had been connected 
with the institution and laws of marriage. ^' All that liad 
acquired and claimed respect, on accoup^tof its antiquity, 
universality or supposed sanctity, was attempted to be 
destroyed, and reason, the perfectibility of man, and the 
clamors of the mob," were regarded and asserted to be 
:the true and only divinity efHeaveo. 

Some of the principal causes which led to the French 
riB volution were the progress of philosophy, the diffusion 
of general knowledge, and .the freedom of examining sub- 
jects of government and riedigionk The views and feel- 
ings in favor of libeKy elicited by Ibe American revolu- 
tion, and disseminated on the retprn otthe French officers 
and troops from the Unked Stales, the d^er^px^tism of the. 
government, the discontept among .the greiKr-mlss of com- 
munity on account Qf^he&t^ppreBsed condition, and the 
derangement of their finiioces were a'lso among other 
causes which revolutionised the ancient government of 
France. 

The people of the United States were, from principlct 
almost universally in favor of this overturn in their gov'^ 
.ernment, and most of them thought it would produce a 
more perfect system of^evemnient than that in America. 
But wheti the principles of virtue dnd common sense were 
deserted for impossibility and folly, the Americans became 
decided in their views and feelings. ^ Some of them wish- 
'ed to adopt the French doctrines of freedom and perfect- 
ibility, but others were fearful of the experiment, and 
ehose ta remain within the limits of their own experience 
and government The^ople of yermont,and so thifough 
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the United States, on embracing such views and sentt* 
ments, became separated. into parties, one of which wished 
to increase and strengthen the powers of the federal Con? 
stitution, aqd the other desired that more weight of gov- 
' ernment ^hquld be placed at the disposal of the people.— :- 
Thus, parties of different principles arose, both wishing to 
alter the federal constitution, the one by adding, and the 
other by diminishing the powers assigned to the President 
and Senate of the United States, 

The manner of conducting public business, at the Geni 
f^ral Assembly, had a great effect iii checking the growth 
of faction and party spirit. No speech was made by Gov- 
ernor Chittenden ni the opening of the legislature, of 
course there was no opportunity for intrigue and contro- 
versy, in furnishing a reply. After completing the appoints? 
ments of civil Qfllcers, npthing more was necessary to be 
accomplished, than to proceed with the usual business of 
the State, which rarely presented matters of inuch inter- 
est to those ambitious of political distinction and power. 

When peace and intelligence prevail, the opportunity is 
presented and often improved of accomplishing some wise 
and judicious undertaking, ^uch a season ensued, and 
the legislature of the State improved it in reducing the 
statutes of Vermont to a concise and well arranged code, 
The supervision of the work was refered to a committee 
appointed for that purpose, and ^ faithful and judicious 
system of la^fs \yere compiled for the internal regulation 
;pf the state. The laws of Vermont have bpen so altered, 
revised and repealed, that the code then established has 
almost passed from the statute bpok. The whole system 
was con^piled and arranged in 1807 ; in 1816 the public 
acts up tQ that period, were compiled in a separate vol- 
ume, and again in 1824, the statute was arranged, and such 
parts of it as was inoperative and obsolete were leA out of 
the text. Law making has bepn a source of much per- 
plexity to legislators, jurists, and the people; but for dem- 
agogues and partisans, it has furnished a fair opportunity 
for displaying their consequence and obtaining offices of 
power. 

1797. This year was memorable for the resignation 
f^id death of Mr. Chittenden, the first Governor of Ver-> 
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fnonU and one of the earliest eettlera in the northern part 
of the State. Among those who, in the new and unorgan- 
ized territory of Vermont, contributed to the el^tablishment 
of American independence, the organization and ultimate 
acknowledgement of the privileges of this State^ no one 
was more active. than Governor ChittendeUi He was a 
native of Guilford, Connecticut, but removed in early life 
to Salisbury, where he was elected to a seat in the legisla- 
tive' councils of that State, and also received other civil 
and military appointments. In the yeat- 177B, he purchas- 
ed a tract of land on Onion river, removed his family and 
commenced a settlement, when there was scarce a family 
or any roads in that part of the State. Soon afler he be- 
gan his settlement, the war of the American revolution 
commenced. The inhabitants of the infant settlements, 
ignorant of the measures which the Indians would pursue, 
and unable to protect their defenceless habitations, remov- 
ed to the more settled parts of New-England. Mr. Chit- 
tenden left his farm and removed to Arlington. More ac- 
quainted with public business than most of the settlers, he 
became the principal conductor of their councils and de- 
bates. To the transactions of New- York, concerning the 
title of their lands, he was earl^ and strenuously opposed, 
and become one of the most mflucntial members of the 
convention. The Amerlean kvar, which distressed and 
endangered every portion of the country, convinced him 
that an opportunity woiud present itself for terminating 
their controversy, by declaring their independence and es- 
tablishing a new State, in this disputed territory. Pursu- 
ing this firm and decisive plan of policy, he at length had 
the pleasure of seeing it embraced by the inhabitants and 
acknowledged by the federal government His prudence 
and - information scoured him the highest delegations of 
power, which he always exercised to the advantage and 
satisfaction of the people. He was a firm and consistent 
friend pf liberty. In difficulties, he did not hesitate, and 
in want, he failed not in the resources of contrivance. — 
The inhabitants of the New-Hampshire grants elected 
him with others, in 1775, to take the advice of Congress, 
upon the subject of the a&irs. Two years after he was 
chosen President of the council of.safetyi Uie only species 
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of goyefnm<»nff (hat was known in this district Thrs tii- 
bunal exercised the functions belonging to the three of 
powers which in the consternation of that period was al- 
most unmanageable with perplexities and care. On the 
declaration of the independence of Vermont, Mr. Chitten* 
den was'Called to the executive branch of the government, 
and so continued, for nineteen years, to fill by annual ap^ 
pointments, this important station, until he declined a re^ 
election. Ffom his acquaintance with the character, of 
the people and his judgment matured by observation and 
experience, he appeared to be better qualified for a gover- 
nor of this State, than one more skilled in theoretical 
knowledge, or possessed o^mofre polite accomplishments. 
Her died on the 25th of August, 1797, in the 68th year of 
his age. In life he was sincerely esteemed, and his death 
was universally lamented by his friends, acquaintance* 
and the people of the State. Concerning his character, it 
may j-ustly be said that he was intelligent, upright,and un- 
ostentatious, open hearted and liberal, the stranger and 
unfortunate had free access to hi? friendship and the boun- 
ties of his fortune. 

On the demise of GovernorCbittenden politicians found 
new motives, for their appearance and exertions, and still 
more so on the resignation of President Washington — . 
Mr. Adams, the successor to the Presidency, was openly 
opposed to the principles of the French revolution, which 
occasioned dissatisfaction among a large portion of com- 
munity. Restraints incident to feelings of respect for the 
great and good had now somewhat abated in the public 
excitement. New parties, styled Federal and Republican, 
appeared, and each exerted themselves to secure the elec- 
tion of a governor of their political sentiments. The le- 
gislature met at Windsor, and no choice was made of a 
Governor by the people. Judge Tichenor had a plurality 
of votes^ and was afterwards constitution ally elected by 
the legislature with a very large majority^ The practice 
of making a speech at the opening of the legislature was 
adopted by the new Governor. He asserted that the 
state and federal constitutions wore founded upon republi- 
can principles, and that Washington's administration just)- 
ly merited the highest approbation. *^The known expe»^ 
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rience, firmness and integrity of those'who are placed at 
tbehead of its administration, headds, ought to inspire us 
with a proper degree of confidence in future," alluding to 
those measures which Mr. Adams was pursuing. 

An answer to the speech was returned, containing the 
following sentiment : — **We are not disposed to call in 
question the wisdom or integrity of those who have been 
coDcerned in the administration of the general govern- 
ment, nor to withhold our confidence whe; e it ought to 
be inspired by your wisdom and energy in every measure 
which in our opinion will secure and promote national 
prosperity." A degree of decorum was k^pt up in con- 
ducting Uie public business. — The acrimony and fierce- 
ness of party spirit had not assumed a very formidable 
front, and the business proceeded on without the sarcasm 
and bitterness of faction. Abilities and moral virtue, 
rather than political opinions, seem to have been the stand- 
ards for civil appointments. ' The federalists, though there 
was decidedly a majority in the house, still they appear- 
ed to be fearful about their numbers and anxious to pre- 
serve their popularity and power. 

179S. Governor Tichenor was re-elected this yesLt by 
a very large majority, and the session of the. legislature 
was holden at Vergennes. The whole community was 
now agitated with the revolutionary excitements of the 
French— illuminated reaaon had in that government dis- 
pelled by its brilliancy all civil rights and moral obliga- 
tions. Tho vilest depravity and guilt was concealed un- 
der the mask of liberty. Violent depredations had been 
committed upon the American commerce, our ambassa- 
dors were refused admission to the performance of their 
appointed services, and under the name of a loan the 
French government was demanding a tribute. These 
proceedings and claims of France received the decided 
disapprobation of tlie President, and a proper degree of 
^'esentment from the American people. The spirit of par- 
ty appeared to be extinguished. ** Millions for defence, 
not a cent for tribute," reseonded through every part of 
the Union. Congress declared that the treaty of alliance 
with France was broken and no longer in force. Letters 
otnMrquc and rqpr%$al wore granted for capturiDg the 
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armed vessels of France. Provisions were made for rais» 
ing a small force of regulars, and in case of necessity, for 
increasing the number. Additional duties and a direct 
tax were laid upon the domestic trade and permanent 
property of the people. , 

At the meeting of the legislature the conduct and de-* 
mandsofthe French nation were elaborately described 
in the speech of the governor, while the strongest confi- 
dence and adl^rence was expressed towards the federal 
government. Such views taken upon this subject were 
very congenial to the feelings of the house, who in their 
anpwer to the governor, declared they could not close it, 
without expressing their entire approbation of his admin- 
istration for the first year, and their sincerewishes that hi» 
usefulness might be continued to the country. 

An address to the President of the United States was pre- 
pared,by a committee appointed for that purpose, and passed 
in the house by a vote of 129 to 23. The management of 
the French was treated upon with extreme severity, and if 
necessity required, their retidiness to engage in a war 
with that nation, was announced in the most decisive 
terms. Mr.Adams' administration was highly commended 
in the following sentiment : — " Permit us to add assuran- 
ces of our personal respect — w hile we honor you as our 
Chief Magistrate, we respect you as a man, and it is ta 
your glory we can 8ay,we regard John Adams because we 
love our country." 

While an overwhelming majority of the Assembly were 
opposed to the partisans of democracy, and no fears en- 
tertained that the state would soon favor such doctrines,^ 
kind of proscription was introduced in making out their 
civil appointments. Judges and bther officers of the gov- 
ernment were displaced for no other reason than the siii 
of admiring the principles of the French revolution. And 
they also meant to carry their proceedings so far,as to in- 
timidate others from appearing in opposition to the state 
and federal governments. 

After the flame of party feelings had subsided, the an- 
nual business of {he state was taken up. An application 
from certain Indian Chiefs, living in Canada, come be- 
fore the legislature, demanding a compensation for a large 
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tract of land, claimed by them, and Ijing id the present 
limits of Vermont Their petition on the subject was ad- 
dressed to the Governor of the State, in the ifoUowing 
•tjle : — 

Great Brother — ^^We the Chiefs and counsellors of the 
Seven Nations of Lower Canada, send oor respect to you 
and your family, by five of our agents, w)iom we have sent 
to you to treat about our huntipg lands that lie in your 
State. Beginning on the east side oC Ticonderoga, from 
thence to Great Falls on Otter Creek, and continue on 
the ^%me course to the height of land that divides the 
streams between lake Champlain, and the river Connect- 
icut, from thence along tUe height' of land that divides 
Missisque bay, and down that bay. This is the land be- 
longing to the seven nations which we have sent to settle 
for, with you, as we have settled with New- York." — 
Twenty Chiefs of difierent nations signed this application 
on the 29th of September, 179S. 

The committee appointed by the legislature to investi-- 
gate the facts relative to the Cndian claims, reported tliat 
they had a claim to the above described tract of land by 
an agreement entered into by other aboriginal nations of 
this country, and whether that claim had been extinguish- 
ed by purchase, conquest, dereliction of occupancy, or in 
any other way, they cannot ascertain. And further, that 
whatever validity there may be to the claim, the authori* 
ty to which they applied for an adjustment, have not the 
power to enter upon a negotiation of the kind, but it be- 
longs exclusively to the United States. The cpmmittea 
advised the governor to obtain from New- York all the 
information -he could, respecting a similar claim in ' that 
state, and that he would cause a present not exceeding one 
hundred dollars to be given them as a loken of friendship 
from their brethren of Vermont » 

The Indian Chiefs receiving one hundred dollars in such 
presents as were pleasing, and their maintenance, while 
Ihey reouuned paid for by the state, departed well pleased 
with their reception, hoping that the game would prove 
atiil better another season. 
A proposal for amending the federal constitution came 

forvard Srom tho state of Maasachusetts, at this session 
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Y)f the legislature. The purport of wlijch was that no per- 
son should be eligible for President or Vice President of 
the United States^ except a natural born citizen, or one 
who had been a resident in the United States at the dec* 
laration of Independence and should have continued to 
reside in the' same, or to be employed in its service from 
that period to the time of his election. This was so agree- 
able to the sentiment of the assembly, that the amendment 
was adopted by 152 against five. On examining the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, it is unpleasant to observe 
how soon the influence of irritated feelings promp't«i[ffe% to 
lay aside moral principles, and thus become misguided in 
their public arid- private conduct Whenever a particular 
administration is taken as a standard for the necessary 
qualifications to civil office, the way is opened for intol- 
erance, controversy, and dismission from office. If the 
party in power hesitated not to avow and justify prescrip- 
tive measures of policy, the same kind of proceeding is as 
riglit and proper whenever the administration falls into 
the hands of their opponents. "And thus a system of po- 
litical oppression and persecution would commence, de- 
ponding altogether upon a majority and the power of the 
prevailing faction, which is wholly at variance with mor- 
al principle or character, with justice and equity, the ne- 
cessary qualification or the faithful discharge of the duties 
of office." 

In reply to the address of the Vermont legislature, which 
was the first attempt of the kind ever made by the state, 
Mr. Adams remarked : — "Knowing as I do your origin, 
your progress, and the brave, hardy, industrious and tem- 
perate character of the people, the approbation of their 
representatives, their attachment to the constitutions, and 
determination to stipport the Administration, aire the more 
to be esteemed." * 

1799. The government of the state was convened at 
Windsor in October, 1799. The feelings of the people 
were still highly incensed against the proceedings of the 
French. A check had been given to the rapacity of their 
privateers, by the energetic measures <^ Mr. Adams. Tho 
message of Governor Tichenor contained sentiments of 
the highest re»p€ct and attacbmeot towards the chief exec-^ 
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Qtive of the Uniod, (or the patriotic energy of the nationaV 
adoHDistration. The measures and sentiments of the gov- 
ernor were highly applauded by the assembly. They de- 
clared their confidence in him increased as the wealth and 
prosperity of the state advanced. The people were now 
improving in their moral virtoes, the science of govern- 
ment, habits of industry, and conciliation of feelings. In 
the appointment of civil officers, which is the most apt of 
any thing to agitate a popular assembly, those displaced 
in the preceding yfear were not re-elected, but more cau- 
tion was used in selecting the sacrifices. 

The atfair concerning the death of one John Greggy 
who had been arrested within the bounds of Canada,- by 
individuals from Vermont, and was drowned in lake 
Champlain, while in their keeping, gave rise to a very se- 
rious difficulty. Indictments were found against them at 
the court of criminal jurisdiction in Montreal, and a de» 
mand was made by the executive of Canada upon the gov- 
ernment, for the surrender of those indicted for the sup- 
posed murder. But happily for the credit of both coun- 
tries, the matter was satisfactorily adjusted; and so high 
a sense was entertained of governor Tichenor's services 
on the occasion, that a resolution was passed, approving 
of his condur:t, and requesting hiip to inform the govern- 
or of Canada that they entertained *'a very high sense 
of the liberal, candid and delicate manner in which that 
unhappy affair had from its commencement to its termina- 
tion been treated by his predecessor and himself. Their 
conduct, when our sense thereof is known to our fellow 
citizens, must tend to increase the general desire for the 
continuation of a mutual, a free and amicable intercourse 
with t!ie country over which he presides. '^ 

The governor at this session communicated to the as- 
Bcmbly the result of his enquiries relative to the Indian 
elaims to lands in Vermont, which were as follows : The 
Indians now presenting their claim to lands in Vermont, 
anciently belonged to the confederacy of the Five Nations, 
which confederacy, or some tribe of them, might onco 
have been the proprietors to the lands now claimed. On 
the breaking out of some former war between the Frencl> 
and English, while thip country nv^lq utid^t ^^ ^c^\^x\^- 
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ment of Great-Britain, it appears that these Indians, cal- 
led the Cog-nah- wag-has, separated from the confederacy, 
removed into Canada, placed themselves under the pro^ 
tection ot the French, and united their fortunes with the 
king of France, id his war with the English. The subju*' 
gation of the French and their allies in this country, and 
in Canada, by the arms of the English, passed this terri* 
tory into the hands of the latter, by right of conquest. — 
That when this country was invaded by the king of Eng- 
land, in 1775, these Indians Ivere his allies, and thereby 
rendered themselves and their interest liable to its conse- 
quences. Alt the lands south of Canada line being ceded 
by treaty to the American government, the Indian claims 
wtere of course extinguished by this act The committee 
raised by the legislature on this subject, coincided in opin- 
ion with the governor, that their claim, if it ever did ex- 
ist, had long since. been done away and become extinct, 
in consequence of the treaty of peace, in 1763, between 
the Enorlish and French sovereigns, and the treaty be- 
tween Great-Britain and the United States, of which Ver- 
mont was a part, in 1783. 

The passions of the assembly were most of all engaged 
and agitated about certain resolutions which had been 
passed by the legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky.-— 
The govei'nment of the United States was highly alarm* 
ed at the great influx of emigrants, from France and other 
parts of Europe, uniting with the es^ertions of those citi- 
zens of the union whose political sentiments very much 
favored the principles and measures of the French, that 
they would involve th^ country in serious difficulties, and 
become dangerous and troublesome to the union. To 
guard against such evils, the President of the United States 
gave his signature to two acts, which were considered by 
those who were then called democrats, as dangerous to, 
if not subversive of the constitutional liberty of America. 
One of thescj termed the alien law, empowered the Presi- 
dent to direct aliens, whom he should judge dangerous to 
the peace and liberty of the country, to withdraw from the 
United States, on the pain of imprisonment The other, 
the sedition law, defined the crime and punishment of re- 
viling the Chief Magistrate, or other officers of the fed* 
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0rai government, and imposed a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment for years on those who should combine or conspire 
together, to oppose any measure of the government, and 
should write, print either or publish any false, scandalous 
.and malicious writing, against any officer of the general 
government Great use was made of these acts by those 
in the southern States, who were unfriendly to Mr. Adams' 
administration, and were wishing to prevent his re-elec- 
tion to the presidency. Nothing less can be said of their 
deserting a man so distinguished as Mr. Adams for his 
poHtical experience, his talents, and the important services 
lie had rendered to his country, in the revolutionary con- 
test, than this, that the people discovered how jealous they 
were of the liberty they had obtained, and how resolutely 
determined they were to defend it from every possible dan- 

§er. But, whatev-er might have been their object, tho 
tates of Virginia and Kentucky passed a number of un- 
common resolutions, disapproving the proceedings of 
Congress, in the passage of the alien and sedition bills, 
and proceeding so far in opposition as to make the State 
authorities judges of the legality of tbe acts of Congress, 
and of the obligation any state was under, to obey them. 
On the reception of these resolutions, a majority of the 
members of the legislature considered them highly dan- 
gerous to the principles on which the general government 
iOf the States was first formed, and in their tendency, de- 
signed to lessen tbe powers of the federal, and increase 
Ihose of the State goverfiments. Such feelings and apr 
prehensions invited discussion and opposition to thexe^ 
Jiiitions. Some of the most pointed parts in their andii^^ 
were, that " the general assembly of Vermont do highly 
die '^^prove of the resolutions of the legislature of Virginia, 
as unconstitutional in their nature, and dangerous in their 
tendency, and that the power of deciding upon the con- 
stitntionality of the laws belonged exclusively to th0 
United States courts, not to the State legislatures." — 
In answer to one of the resolutions from Kentucky, where 
it is asserted, ^* that confidence is every where the parent 
of despotism, free government is founded in jealousy and 
Dot in confidence'^ : this, they declare, is a sentiment pal- 
pably erroneous, and hostile to the social nature of man. 
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The experience of ages evinces the reverse is true, and 
<hat jealousy is tlie meanest passion of narrow minds, and 
•tends to despotism ; and that lionesty always begets con- 
fidence, while those who are dishone£t themselves aro 
most apt to suspect others. 

A majority of one third ofthe members in the legislaf 
ture of Vermont viewed these resolutions as highly .arro- 
gant in claim and prejudicial in their tendency to the fed- 
eral government. The minority, however, were not con- 
tented or sileiit They entered their protest upon the 
joirrnais ofthe house, calculating by this to exhibit senti- 
ments of stronger attachment to ^le principles of republi- 
canism and the powers of the individual states, than the 
resolutions ofthe houpe had expressed. 

An amendment to the federal constitution was propos- 
ed to the legislature, that the electors should in future dis- 
tinguish in their votes which candidate was voted for as 
president, and which as vice president This alteration 
of the constitution was considered at that time rather as a 
matter of expediency than of political principles, which af?- 
terwards be<)ame a subject ef«erious debate. A resolution 
was enatted, requesting th^^TQ^bers of the senate and 
-house of representatives in dohgress to use their best en- 
deavors that Congress should pro|)ose to the legislatures 
ofthe several states so to amend the Constitution ofthe 
United States that the electors of president and vice 
president shall respectively distinguish the person de- 
aigned for president from the one for vice president, by 
annexing the appellation of office to the name voted for. 
-94 federalists voted in the affirmative, and those ofthe oth- 
er 42 voted in the negative. The number of republican 
-irdte^ xaised in opposition to these political measures, 
/sboWjBd very considerable increase since their last ses- 
sion at Vergennes. 

On the 14th of December, 1799, Generhl Washington, 
the illustrious FATHER and benefactor of this country, 
expired, afler an illness of one day only. . IntelUgence of 
jthis event produced deep, unaffected and spontaneous grief^ 
every thought was absorbed in 4Borraw, and every feeling 
stung with anguish at this melancholy event. 

in the year 1800, political irjitation ^Bund resentment 
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«eemeii to have somewliat tsubstded, vhen (lie legislature 
ceavened at Middlebury. The ueyal tepics of State affairs 

were urged ujion the atletilion of the naaenjlily. in the 
Hpeccb of the Governor, and the administration of the far- 
mer presidents was approved as containing; Ihe iiieasiirea 
of policy whicli ought to be pursued. An answer from 
the house wiw returned, expreaeive of the JifficullieH of 
JegJElation, the templations of pasaion end intereEl, and 
the importniice of honest and enlightened [H'inciples ncre 
rendered more imporfant by the errors which had attended 
the violation of them in Europe. TIte aenttmcnla exprea- 
aedoa thisauhiEcldiscoveradevotion ofllie legislature to 
tbodnctriaceof federalism. "TiiankililloHeAven for the 
blessings we have enjoyed under the administralinn of a 
Washington and Adams, we devoutly implore the same 
wisdom, goodness and power to direct our elections and 
onr governments, and to banish from us forever cutnmny 
dad detraction." Tiie violence of parly Bpiiit hod rie-.; 
Bcended from the practice of dictation to the mitij^'aling 
work of re-appoiniing thoseio civil offices who were dis- 
placed atV-crgenwes, in 1798. 

As the election of the Tresident and Vice-President was 
soon to lake place, the repnlilicanB obtained l<>Bve to bring 
in a bill lor having the Slate divided into districts, and the 
choice of the electors given to the people— preEuming 
that this method of electoral appointments, would prove 
more favorable to the interest of Mr. Jeffersorr, than en 
election by the general asaembly. This question fully 
tested the strength and feelings of the parttea, which was, 
alter lengthy diacussiona, rejected by a majority of 22. — ■ 
The proceedings of the federal government, in passing the 
stamp act, the land tax, the alien and sedition laws, and 
the expenditure of money for building a navy, and for oth* 
«r purposes, alledged to be impolitic fir useless, bad di- 
cknished the popularity of Mr. Adams' administration in 
thetoindsof manv, and proved unfavorable to the advance- 
ment of iederaliem. The Indians were informed at thia 
KAMinii. rtint the legislature had decided against the jus- 
.1 of their claims, and that no more maney 
r 1 them for their right to any landa in Ver- 

I iiU tbeir expenses in attending any futur« 

™ -^ 13 
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legislature. Early attention was given by the assembly to 
the encouragement of education. A university was foun- 
ded at Burlington, in 1791, but had not, according to ex- 
pectation, gone into operation; and afler much debate xmd 
reasoning upon the subject, a college was granted tliis year 
at Middlebury. A school, under very prosperous circum- 
stances, had been established at Middlebury, which, by 
act pf incorporation, was made the foundation of the col- 
legiate institution. The opinion then advanced appear s 
to have proved true^ that the best way to encourage the 
cultivation of literature and the sciences in this State, was 
to favor those who would be at the expense and trouble 
of supporting such associations. The charter of incor- 
poration for establishing Middlebury college, was sustain- 
ed by a majority of sixty-six votes. The powers and priv- 
ileges, (B&cepting in one oi' more instances, are such as are 
usually incident to universities and colleges. The power 
*%( administering oaths not at variance with the constitu- 
ti<>D ;and laws of this State or of the United States, was 
granted to this institution. This was an unusual privilege 
for a corporation of this kind No provision was inserted 
in the charter of Middlebury college, that it should not 
be uader the direction of any one particular religious sect 
or denominadon, nor urae there a clause to prevent the 
president and fellows from establishing any doctrine, opin- 
ions or denomination they should think proper. They have 
a right 4o. appropriate the learning and honors of the college 
exclusively in favor of any denomination whom they choose. 
A bill was alierwards introduced to prohibit the leasing of 
any iQore land by the corporation of the university of Yer- 
inont, which was dismissed by a majority of fifly-four votes. 
1801. At this period, the election of a president again 
recurred. The republican party had been gradually in- 
creasing ever since the adoption of the constitution. A 
contest of unparalleled vigor had been maintained by the 
parties, now nearly equal. The federlilists supported Mr. 
Adams and General Pinckney — the republicans supported 
Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Burr. A small majority of the 
electoral votes was received by the two latter ; and as 
they received an equal number, the selection of one of 
jtbem to be the presidenti devolved upon the house of re- 
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presentatives. After thirty-five ballotingSt Mr. Jefierson 
was chosen. Colonel Burr, receiving the votes of the 

. federalists, lost the confidence of his former friends ; but 
bj the provisions of the constitution, became vice-presi- 
dent of course. In taking upon himself the powers of gov* 
• ernment, Mr. Jefierson's message, delivered to the senate 
iind house of representatives, presented a very conciHate- 
rj aspect Disclaifhing principles of political intolerance, 
un^ urging those of candor and magnapimitj, he declar- 
ed that a difi*erence of political opinions was not a diier- 
ence of principles ; and although there was so great a dif- 
ference of sentiment, with regard to the federal constitu- 
tion and government, '* We are (says he) all federalists — 
we are all republicans." As the federalists had been very 
boisterous in their declarations concerning the support and 
•flststance which. ought to be rendered to the fedoMl gov- 
ernment, they could not consistently do otherwise than 
•opport Mr. Jefierson, who was constitutionally placed at 
the head of the nation. The other party, so aniious for 
his election, could not fail of supporting biro, the favor- 
ite of their wishes and choice. In this state of things, both 
parties were anxiously waiting for the measures of the 
new president, who soon removed their doubts, by dis- 
placing the marshal and attorney of the district of Ver- 
mont, and filling their places with those who had advoca- 
ted different political sentiments. Changes of a similar 
kind were numerous in the other States, and with no oth- 
er reason for such proceedings than an opposition or at- 

' iachment to the former or present president. ItVas now 
thought that the political sentiments of the chief mag- 
istrate and his party would be considered the necessary 
qualifications to office. 

In this state of public excitement, the legislature met 
at Newbury, in October, 1801. The manner in which the 
governor delivered his opinion upon the subject of appoint* 
ments to civil o&ces, would lead to the conclusion that 
he had some doubts what measures to pursue, and what he 
had to expect from the tempers and feelings of the party 
which might prevail in the assembly. '* It cannot (says 
he) be necessary nor expedient to make that which the 
coostitQtion contemplates as a very serious and important 
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duty, become a matter of party contention or private hi- 
terost. Individuals the best qualified from tlieir experi- 
ence, honesty and information, should in all cases be prc- 
fered for offices of public trust." Tire majority of the as-, 
sembly this year fell on the republican side. A committee 
of one federalist and two repubticans was chosen to re- 
port a respectful address to his excellency. ■ The compo- 
sition of this article was unfortunately committed to a 
draughtsman but poorly qtralrfied to write an address. In 
style, it was rough and incorrect ; in compliments, awk- 
ward and disgusting; and in priacip^e, it discovered an 
ostentdtious affectaHon for repubHcanism. A motion was 
made to have some of the most exceptionable expressions 
erased ; but the motion was lost, it being viewed aJB an at- 
tempt of thexfederalists to regain their influence and num- 
bers. Nothing more could be expected by the federal- 
ists, from the violence of the measures pursued by them 
in 1798, than that the republicans would avail themselves 
of their majority to displace them from office. The ap- 
pointments were made out according to the nomination of 
the particular counties, and the business of the State was 
attended to with diligence and tranquillity^— without (he 
appearance of partiality, disc&rd, or the intrigues of fac- 
tion. ' The custom introduced by the federalists of ad- 
dressing the president, was considered nothing more than 
due respect to Mr. Jefferson, and much more on his intro- 
duction into office. An address therefore was prepared, 
containing professions of strong attachment to the consti- 
tution and administration of Mr. Jefferson, and expressive 

. of a desire that ** no one description of citizens might ev- 
er be favored at the expense of the other." Amendments 
were proposed to certain portions of the address, by tho 
federalists, which put in motion all the different feelings 
and sentiments of the parties. Debates about improving 
upon certain words and phrases were ;j:rofracted for (he 
space of three days^ and the votes were ten tinies taken 
by yeas and nays. Their feelings became so exasperated 
that no opportunity was left for discernment or considerate 
thoughts. A large party would hear no reasons for amend- 
fuentSf but immediately decided every proposition by vptep, 

aad their zeal and heat became so great by repeated vo« 
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tiogSy that when a federal member moved to strike out the 
word unanimous, 78 voted that they were una'nimous, and 
60 voted that they were not perfectly unanimous. At 
length the republicans, perceiving the folly which would 
attend their voting that they were unanimous, when their 
votes discovered the most violent contention and strife, 
moved the house to reconsider their decision on that ques- 
tion. Afler a rejronsideratipn of the vote, the address 
was adopted, with some small corrections, by a majority 
of 27. ** The proceedings of the house on this address, 
are a remarkable instance of the workings of resentment 
How easily small objects may agitate the passions of a 
popular assembly, and when influenced by jealousy and 
intrigue, how incapable they are of commanding their 
reason, and amongst all other feelings to feel the passion 
of shame." 

In the ambulatory method of holding the sessions of 
the legislature, Burlington was selected as the pluce of 
location for 1SQ2. As no subject oi high political dispute 
on matters of great interest were now before the public, a 
quiet session for this year, was anticipated. Mr. Tich- 
enor still carried the election by a very considerable ma- 
jority. The effects and change of party zeal, were men- 
tioned by him, in his annual communication to the legis- 
lative body. 

«« One of the greatest misfortunes that attends a repub- 
lican government is the progress and violence of party 
spirit Our beloved Washington, with all bis moderation, * 
wisdom and virtues, was not able to repress this destruc- 
tive spii it We know that an independent love for his 
country, and a life devoted to>its service, with the most 
upright intentions, did not shield him and his measures 
from its malignant effects. It existed in his day, and has 
progressed with time, and increased with violence until 
aow^^ 

An answer,designed as a iTescription of the feelings and 
views of a majority oftlie legislature, towards the govern- 
or, and of their opinions and sentiments, respecting the 
characters of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, was re- 
ported and put to the house for a passage. The increas- 
iag violence of party, spirit was deploted^ vW\t\i\^ V^ 
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augment the strength and dignity of theUnited State8,an'd 
their hopes that all their public acts 'would conduce to the 
advantage of the state, were expressed. A change of 
sentiment appeared to have prevailed, when the answer 
was presented to the house. On taking the votes for ex- 
punging some parts of the composition of this article, 
eight only were opposed to its amendment Several mem- 
bers, considering the production dishonorable and dis- 
graceful k> the house, resolved not to be accountable for 
it9 passage^ Whereupon fifty-nine of them entered their 
protest upon the journals of the legislature. 

The contention and recrimination attending the btisi- 
ness of making addresses, had become so great, thai one 
of the members gravely introduced a motion,recommend- 
ing in future, that the governor should not make a formal 
speech, and assigned for a reason, that an address and an- 
swer usually occupied 'a long time in useless debates, 
which delayed the more important business of legislation. 
But the honors of office, and the importance to be deriv- 
ed by this privilege, gave the vote of the majority against 
this motion. 

Fortunately for the state,no other question was present** 
cd this session, calculated to enrage or disunite the feel- 
ings of the members. The elections to civil offices were 
mostly from the republican party. However, a general 
plan of intolerance and dismission from office, on account 
of political opinions^did not seem to be intended or pursu- 
ed by the assembly^ The customary business of the 
state was pursued with diligence, propriety, moderation, 
and wisdom, by the more judicious and useful members, 
who for several years past had chiefly obtained for the 
state, the substantial benefits of society and civil govern- 
ment. 

In the succeeding year, 1803, the assembly met at 
Westminster. The whole country was now greatly agita* 
ed by the controversies of the two great political partiei?. 
An increasing majority was evidently in favor of Mr. Jel^ 
ferson's administration. 

The federalists, though leaibtiii number*, were power- 
ful in wealth and abilities, and had at their control most 
of the money and conurierce of the country. Every op- 
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portunity was sought by each party to strengtliea and fa^ 
Tor their own cause ; but their calculations were not* 
confined to the progress of events in America. The vari- 
ations of European politics was expected to produce a 
change, which would soon place the balance of power 
and popularity at the disposal of one of the contending 
parties. 

The election of President and Vice President was a 

.matter of more immediate consequence,' and one which 

': would occur williin.the course of a year; and though it 

was.certain that Mr.^ Jefierson was ia the favor of a mojor* 

r Jty of the people, yet the certainty of his election could by 
no means be calculated on. The votes being given with- 
out any designation, the hi^est number was taken for 
those of the President, which might in theevent defeat the 
re-election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidential chair. It 
was feared that the federal and republican, electors would 
vote for Mr.Burr, tiie Vice President, and thus, obtain a 
majority of votes for President, contrary to the design of 
the republican electors. Two methods were suggested 
for preventing the occurrence of such an effect. Tiie one 
was to destroy the popularity of Mr. Burr with the people, 
and thus prevent his election to either office, and the oth- 
er was to have tlie constitution so altered that the name 
of the person voted for either as President or Vice Pres- 
ident, should be expressed on the vote, which would pre- 
vent all manner of doubt or mistake. The principal re- 
publican members- thought it best tO' avail themselves of 
both methods. 

Congress was convened by Mr. Jefferson at ai] earlier 
period than usual, to determine on the purchase of Louis- 
iana,and also to attend on the business, as was understood, 
of altering the federal constitution, before the Presiden- 
tial election took place. The legislature of Vermont as- 
sembled, and the business of the session was entered upon 
with a speech from the governor of a \ery^ conciliatory 
character.^ An answer, which occasioned no debate, was 
returned, la this they affirm that the business of the pres- 
ent session is viewed with anxious solicitude, and they 
wished to discharge^ the several duties assigned to them 
with candor, ability and promptnessi aad U\^\. vWw %\^i^- 
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ges might ^l^vate to ofBce some of the wisest and best cit* 
izens of the state, and that their deliberations might re- 
sult in such measures as will promote the cause of piet/ 
and virtue among them, and secure the great objects of 
justice. Before the appointment of civil offices was ta- 
ken up, party feelings and designs were not discoverable ; 
but. when these came on for selection and choice, it was 
evident that the republicans meant ^o employ their major- 
ity to weaken and discourage their opposers. One Judge 
of the supreme court, one sheriff, and several judges of 
the county courts, were displaced to *make room fqr re- 
publicans. In the character and extent of tbe destruction 
and in the discovery and consequences of party zeal, this 
assembly manifestly exceeded the federal zeal and folly at 
Vergenncs, in 1798. The object of the republicans was 
to intimidate and s»ilence their opposers, and increase the 
number of their fi'iends and supporters. 

The suggested alteration ofthe constitution was brought 
forward. To test the strength ofthe parties, a resolution 
to that effect was made on the subject, which passed 
without any difficulty, and was adopted in the council. — 
With much impatience an order from Congress for alter- 
ing the constitution was called for. To lengthen out 
their session to a longer period than usual, would dimin- 
ii^h their popularity among their constituents ; but to ad- 
journ the assembly before the proposed alteration was a- 
dopted, would probably deprive them ofthe chance oFac- 
complishing the business early enough to obtain the con- 
currence of the state of Vermont. Perplexed with delays, 
and out of business, a copy of the President's message 
was made the order ofthe day, and read during the fore- 
noon. In the after part ofthe day a resolntion was intro- 
duced for the purpose of congratulating the President on 
the present happy situation of the Union, as it respects 
foreign nations, and their own domestic felicity. Many 
members considered this attempt altogether improper for 
the legislature, and that it would be received in no other 
light than an answer by the legislative body to the Presi- 
dent's message, of which no communication had been 
made to them by him. They, therefore, wished that so lu- 
dicrouaa motion might be no further urged. An address 
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WW afterwards prepared and adopted, by a majoritj of 
96 votes. 

Thiauras the first session, that the snh^ect of establish- 
me banks in Vermont, had come before the legislature.-^ 
AH the adjacent States had established institutions of the 
kind, and most of the monies in circulation, were of thid 
description. Petitions were sent from Burlington and 
Windsor, to obtain charters for establishing banks in these 
towns, upon the same regulations of those banks in the 
other States. Banking business was so little understood 

• hf the members of the house, and less by the council, that 
Ibey were afraid of venturing upon th6 subject. After r€^ 
peated proposals and resolutions, the subject was refered 
to the ne.xt session of the legislature. The customary pe^ 
riod for adjourning the assembly had arrived, and no mes- 

^^sage from Congress had been received, announcing the 
proposed alteration of the federal. 'constitution. In this 
i^itical -situation, a motion for an adjourned session of thor 
legislature, was made and determined in the afRrmative, 
by a vote of 23, to be held at Windsor, on the I^st Thurs- 
day of January. 

The time for the adjourned session at Windsor, arrived 

• in January I80d. The answer of the President to ttieir 
address of the preceding November, was presented by tho 
speaker, and registered upon the journals of the house. — 
It contained expressions of friendship towards tho inhab- 
itants of the State, and remarks upon the general meas- 
nres of the government, and the prosperous state of the 
country*. 

The much desired message from Congress, had now 
eoq|B, together with a copy of the proposed amendment of 
tii^onstitutian of tliQ United States^ concerning the elec- 
»f the President and Vice-President. The substance 
oFffiis amendment was, that the electors should name on 
their ballots, the person whom they voted for as President, 
or as Vice-President. The Congress of the Uiuted States 
had adopted' this alteration, and if it should be ratified by 
three-fourths of the several State legislatures, it would 
bec6me a part of the federal constitution. Some debates- 
were had upon the mode of proceeding, aAer which it waa> 
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adopted, and became a law of the State, by 93 votes 'in 
the affirmative, and 64 in the negative. 

No political* measure had ever occasioned more strife^ 
or been pursued with a more fixed resolution than this. — 
Those who favored its passage considered such a meas- 
ure was necessary to be taken, as the constitiJiion of the 
United States, admitted of the possibility of a person's 
being-seated in the executive chair«;^ntrary to the inten- 
tion of its framers, and to the cho^^^of the people. - Ono 
instance had already cfccurred, wajbh very much endan- 
gered the federal constitution, and']k*obably it might a^ain, 
and finally most of the States had expressed a wish for 
the alteration, and sorae^ particularly Vermont, . in the 
year 1799, had adopted the proposed alteration, and re- 
commended it to the acceptance of the whole confederacy. 
Those who were opiposed to the amendment, considered 
it done for the purpose af securing a doubtful election, that 
no other methcid could be devised for securing the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefiorson, than by altering jtSs constitution. — 
If any alterations could be considered.n)^[Ssary, the favor 
and promotion of an individual ought%prio be its object. 
Thus, opiniona were as yarient as the' different topics of 
reasoning suggested on the subject. Whidh of the par- 
tics manifested tlK) most consistency, is impossible to be 
determined, as both of them cl^anged their- votes in the 
course of four years. In 1799, the federalists were in 
favor, and tho republicans against such an alteration in 
tlie constitution. In 1803, the order was entirely reversed 
— the republicans urged the measure, and the federalists 
opposed it. . 

The annual session of the legisture, in 1804, was hplden 
at Rutland. Political proceedings had now taken a ttma* 
lar course, and it was known that the q^ces and eu^Hfh 
ments of government, would not be bestowed upoi tfte 
federalists. Among other things, which were presented 
for the attention of the legislature, was a proposition. from 
the State of Massachusetts, for altering the constitution of 
the United States, so as to have the representatives ap- 
portioned among the States, according to the number of 
free white inhabitants, in exclusion of those elected, by 
the suffrages of slaves. Had this resolution taken efiect, 
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tlie*iiiflueRce of the slave-holding States, would have been* 
very niHch diminished, and their number of represeutativi 
lessened. This attempt at abolishing and stripping slav* 
rj of all political consequence, was worthy of the rep- 
resentatives of a free people, «who were accustomed to 
sp^ak, in the highest terms, of freedom and the rights of 
man. The proposition, af\er being debated as usual, was 
defcided by lOo for^ rejecting the proposal, and 76 for 

vbdopiing it .The Yederal compact would undoubtedly 
have been endangered, had three fourths of the State leg- 
ailatores adopted the Massachusetts amendment. 

Complaints had been made for some time against the 
Jadges of the Supreme Court, for taking illegal fees, 

fajRh ich were made the subject of enquiry in the latter part 

^^)^ session. The matter was referred to a committee 
of three, to report the facts; *and afterwards, a change 
was made in the committee^ with the addition of such a 
delegation from the council. As the ^o\jnciI were the 
proper board for trying cases of impeat;llim£nt, which 
woiild be the case if the respondents were fp^cf^^Ljguilty 
before aboard of enquiry, they refused to join. S^^ral 
reports were made; the last of which, stated that the fees 
were taken agreeable to the fee bill. This report was 

' read and accepted, so far as related to the facts stated 
therein ; but not as to the opinion given of the legality of 
the proceedings. The house adjourned the same day, 
and left the matter in a state of indecision, to conjecture, 
doubt or belief, as best agreed with their own desires or 
system of politics. To leave busines of such consequence 
in this dubious situation, was not proceeding very res- 
pectfully towards the judges, prudently with regard to the 
peMe, and honorably in respect to themselves. 

banville was eehected for the seat of government in 
906i The usual business which would engage the at- 
tention of the assembly, related to the internal affairs, 
the^ppointment of state and county officers, necessary 
iinprdvements of the laws, and whatever business by le- 
gislativa enactments, could snhanco the general interest 
of agriculture, manufi^ctures, and the public peace, were 
noticed in the Governor's communication to the legisla- 
tive body. The custom of the preceedVn^ \e^\%\^^.wx^^^ 
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respecting an answer to the Governor's speech, was pur- 
4}ued at this session of tlie assembly. A concise and res- 
jfectful communication was addressed to the chair, written 
7* without ostentation or a design of securing party emolu- 
ments and favor. The judge? could not properly be elec- 
ted until the complaints of their alledged corruption in 
tjking illegal fees were removed. A resolution was 
therefore introduced, referring the matter to the commit- 
tee of unfinished business, anjd empowering them to send 
far persons, papers and records, and to use proper means 
to enable them to report all the liu-ts, tkat the house may 
form a correct decision ob a subject so important to the 
lionor and dignity of the state, and the persons implicated 
therein. TI»« committee reported, that it had been the , 
f)ractice of the judges, to take the fees complained of,4^iui/ 
numerous cases and actions that were mentioned. After 
reflecting upon the subject, tli€ committee of the whol« 
•. ngreed to recommend to the house, to adopt the following 
resolution : — that the judges had conducted honestly, and, 
therefore, by law made the judges, of what is a r-easonablo" 
and fair construction of the fee bill, and therefore, no fur- 
tlier Order ought to be taJven relative to the said judges ta^^ 
king of fees, as aforesaid. The report was accepted hf 
the house, with 100 in the afBrmative and 62 in the nega- 
tive. 

The controversy thus terminated in favor of the hones- 
ty and propriety of the practice which the judges had pur- 
sued in taking fees. ** Candbr,therefore should not com- 
plain that the committee were inclined to believe that 
they were taken with upright views. But the reason 
which thoy assigned for the; justification, that they were 
by law made the judges of what is a reasonable and fair 
construction jo( the bill, had more of th« appearance of the 
subtle dnd evasive distinctions of the schools and Jesuits, 
than that of tHe language or decision of statesmen or 
men of business.'^ ^ 

Proposals from Kentucky and North Carolina, for* a- 
roending the constitution of the United States, were laid 
before the legislature. That from North Carolina wa« 
designed to prohibit the importation of slaves into the Uni- 
ted States. The proposal was agreed to by Massaclm- 
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which are conformable to our conslitution.'^ The atten* 
tion of the legislature was directed to the subject of the 
lands which belonged to Vermont, as ascertained bj a re- 
cent observation of the latitude on the north line of the 
state, but which lay within the reputed bounds of Canada, 
It vexed them exceedingly that the result of the enqui- 
ry should favor the exertions and judgment of the govern-r 
or, and tend to increase his influence and reputation. In 
order therefore to counteract every prospect of this kind, 
their zeal and folly proceeded so tar as to give a political 
direction to a mathematical line. The remonstrants sta* 
ted, as a formidable objection to the establishment of the 
northern boundary line of this state,raadB under the direc- 
tion of the legislature of Vermont, that it can be legally 
accomplished only through the medium of the national 
government, and that it might so affect the intfsrests of 
the state of New- York as to require her co-operation. — 
"Whether we would urge the enlargement of this state, at 
the risk of lessening the state of New- York, and perhaps 
of the United States, by transforing several settlements oo 
the river St. Lawrence, is a question of the highest impor- 
tance." No question could be made in theory or in fact, 
but only in the imagination of some intriguing politicianv 
that could possibly concern the rights or privileges of 
New-York. Amidst such a spirit of intolerance, it wa« 
considered unreasonable for the federalists to complain, 
and an evidence of weakness in them to expect any civil 
appointments. The utmost that the assembly professed 
was to let those remain unmolested who were in their powr 
er. and to protect those who exercise an honest diversity of 
« OMt i on on speculative subjects. 

* • Tfne Kentuclqr resolutions, which were refered from the 
'"^lut session of the legislature, were now taken up with no 
' fearfulness of apprehension, but with an increased desire 
that the federal constitution might be weakened in the 
y^ name of liberty, and their own powers augmented under 
, tiie appearance of joining a sister state in the cause of free- 
dom, in a committee of the whole, the house adopted the 
Kentucky resolutions, by a vote of 148 in an affirmative, 
p.nd 34 in the negative. 

^ rpption was made and agreed to without opposition, to 
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muke an address to the President of the United States. — 
This address was designed not merely for a complimenta- 
ry article, but as a matter of interest and policy* In the 
opinion of many, Mr. Jefferson was, from his intimations, 
about to decline a re-election and retire to private life. — 
A large majority of the assembly desired to assure him 
that they highly approved of his public services, and 
should afford him their cordial support. These assuran- 
ces and sentiments were expressed in their communicated 
address. " We venture to hope that the insinuation is un- 
authorized, and to express a wish that, in the full posses- 
sion of faculty and talent, you will not refuse the citizens 
the benefits arising from long experience, and deprive 
them of a full opportunity of exercising their choice and 
judgiiieiit in selecting their President from the whole num- 
ber of the people." 

The subject of banks, trhichhad for several years been 
discussed in the legislature, was now urged upon their at- 
tention with zeal and warmth,by petitions of that kind from 
many of the most respectable towns in the state. Insti- 
tutions of this kind were probably desired by a majority of 
the members, but their views were so local and fo 
much in faVor of those particular places, where they ex- 
pectjed to be benefitted, that it was found impossible to en- 
ter upon an agreement at what towns they should be es- 
tablished. A state bank, with the profits accruing to the . 
state, was the only institution of the kind on which their 
minds would meet. Having made several trials, the le- 
gislature fixed on two respectable towns,Middlebury and 
Woodstock. In the former of these, a branch, and in thR lat- 
ter, the parent bank was founded. These banki' 
tions, with two branches at Burlington and W 
have run down with great loss to the state, ^ 
conclusively that legislative authority and 
the direction of such establishments arc nr 
with confidence, property and safety of indi\ 
public. 

In 1807 the general assembly of the state . 
Woodstock. The republican party, had succe ,..^'- 

evating Israel Smith, the competitor of Govern en- '^^^ 

or J to the gubernatorial chair. He was a great . aamir(^ 
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of the princijiles and proceedings of the French revolti- 
lion, and tlicrefore expeclations were very high thut lie 
would be very Btrongly devoted to the repuhlican party. 
Id hia address to the legislature, reflections of party ex- 
citement were not expressed ; but u de^rree of manly sen* 
limeat and useful suggestions were exliibiled in the pro- 
duction. The attention of the legisialuro wa» particular- 
ly directed to a variation in tlie mode of punishment by 
the criminal code of Vermont ; HUggestinj' at the same 
time, (hat a substitution of confinement lo hard labor, in- 
stead of corporeal punjabment, was rery desirable, as it re- 
spected llio inHuenco of the example and tbe conforma- 
tion of the culprit to habits of useful industry. " By sub- 
stituting the punisbmenl proposed, the government may 
not only prevent the expense to which other modes of 
correction must be subject, iut may make it a source of 
revenue to the stiito." The committee appointed for that 
purpose, reported an anawer to the governor's speech, 
which was accepted by the honse. This communication 
carried in its style evidence of transported feelings. Ex- 
ertions which had long been displayed by the republicans, 
to remove the former governor from office, were now tri- 
umphant ; nod their congriitulatioiis upon the occasion as- 
sumed the tone of flattery. 

The long services of Mr. Smith in tlio cause of his 
country, and thn conAdence which existed between the 
present executive of tbe slate and that of the United Stated, 
were enumerated among those qualifications which ren- 
dered bim highly acceptable to iho peopleof VenoonL— - 
" " jgestod by the governor, as necessary to 

iproved, they declared 'wortliy of receiv- 
reful attention which th>» nature,importnnce and 
3 the governor's recommendation demanded, 
nguage of the answer, "We most cordially 
he sentiments of your excallency, that there 
bresent day such degrees of light and informa- 
a aiuong (he people, in relation U* tiie acienco 
cnt, fts will defeat if not totally prevent all fu- 
Rptsupnn their supposed ignorance and credulity" 
no, 1307, tbe attack of the British ship Leopard 
Qpon the frigate Chesapeake, while eoastiug upon the 
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they viewed with indignation and abhorreace the unjusti- 
fiable conduct of the British cruisers, in the impressment 
and murder of Amsrican citizens, and the plunder of their 
property upon the high seas and even in the very entrance 
of the harbors, and more especially in the late hostile at- 
tack made upon the American frigate Chesapeake by the 
British ship Leopard. They resolved, that '*at this aw- 
ful crisis, when our national honor and independence are 
insulted by a nation with whom we, forgetful of former in- 
juries, have not only endeavored to cultivate harmony^ 
by preserving a strict and perfect neutrality, but to concil- 
iate their friendship by every act of benevolence, humani- 
ty and assistance compatible with the justice due to our- 
selves and others ; it is a duty of every American to ral- 
ly around the constituted authorities of his country and to 
support them with his life and fortune, in resisting any en- 
croachments on our national and individual rights by any 
foreign power whatever ; and in procuring redress for the 
many injuries we have sustained, and which our patient 
and friendly forbearance has suffered too long, injuries 
committed in a manner unusually barbarous, and calcu- 
lated to fix an indelible stigma.'' And further, that the 
measures adopted by*the president of the United States on 
this trying occasion merited their highest approbation, 
and that the most implicit confidence was placed in his 
wisdom, integrit3^and ability in directing the energies of 
the government so as to preserve the honof of the nation 
free from reproach and individual liberties secure from vi- 
olation; and they further declared, that, fearless of the 
dangers to which they were exposed as a frontier state, 
theyjsbould ever be ready to obey the calls of the country, 
wfiMSver it shall be necessary, either for the purposes of 
redr^*or vengeance. A copy of these resolutions was 
transmitted to the president of the United States. 

A law, establishing a state penitentiary, was passed, and 
a tax of one cent per acre was granted for carrying the 
aforesaid act into effect No enactment of the legislature, 
on the subject of punishment for crimes, ever had so, salu- 
tary and useful a tendency as imprisonment and hard labor 
for certain periods of time. Punishment by whipping, 
cropping and branding, a relic of feudal barbarism^ has 
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been abolished since the establishment of the state's prie- 
on. The usual business of appointing civil officers and 

passing severiil acts of a piibiic and private nature, wbb 
acconiplislied with an unusual degree of harmony and qni- 
einess. A very unpleaHant circumslanco to the public, 
and unfortunate for (he individual, occurred. It was the 
case of Mr. Spencer, a member of the legislature, from 
Rutlani). He was a gentleman of liigli standing aa a law- 
yer and former speaker of ihe house of representatives ; 
but was by a committee appointed for Ihe purpose of in- 
Testigaliog cerlaiu charges of a highly dishonorable char- 
actor, preforcd against him, found guilly of feloniously ta- 
king ninety-three dollars in bank bills, the property of 
Alessrs. Oliver Gallup, William B. Marsh, and James 
HerringtoD, all members of Ihe present aeeision. A reso- 
lution, together with the minutes of tiie evidence, was tok- 
en before the house, wlien the question was tried by the 
votes, and be was unanimously expelled from his seat in 
the legislature. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A revietrofthelegislativepTOcei:ilingsfroin.thet/earlS08 
to 1915. — Embargo [aid by Congrcsg upon the vesseh 
of the United States. — DiUvrbances under that law in 
180a— Fioorf in July, IQll.— John Henry's mission.— 
United States declaration of war against Great-Brit- 
ain, June I8ih, 1812. — Riotous proceedings at Georgia. 
— Correnpondence between Gnvernor Chittenden, James 
Monroe, Generals Strong, Newelland Macomb. — Hart- 
ford Convention. 

When Bonaparfo announced his design of enforcing 
with rigor the Berlin decree, and the British government 
solemnly aseerted the right of search and impressment, tho 
PreMdent of the United States recommended to CongreBs 
the oeteniion of the American seamen, ships and merchan 
oiae in port, lo preserve them from the danger ofcruisera 
which was effected by the realrictiQiis of an indefinite ei 
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bargo. This was designed lo coerce the bellrgerant pow- 
ers to return to the observance of the laws of nations, by 
withholding from them the advantages of the American 
trade. Within a few dajs, information was received that 
neutrals, comprising almost every maritime nation of Eu* 
rope, were compelled to pay tribute if they traded with 
France or her allies. This was immediately succeeded 
by the Milan decree, declaring that every neutral vessel 
which submitted to the British restrictions, 6hould be con* 
fiscated if they were afterwards found in their ports, or ta- 
ken by the French cruisers. Thus, orders and decrees 
were in existence at the time of the embargo, subjecting 
to capture almost every vessel sailing on the ocean. — 
The highly prosperous commerce of New-England was 
by these regulations almost annihilated. The federalists, 
bearing a greater proportion here to the whole population 
than in other parts of the Union, pronounced the regula- 
tion burthcnsome and unwise. These representations and 
the sufferings which the people endured, changed public 
sentiment so rapidly that a majority wero soon opposed 
to the measures of the government. 

In March, 1909, the non-intercourse act, prohibiting all 
intercourse with France or Great-Britain during one year, 
was substituted by Congress for the embargo. For the 
purpose of retaliation, tlie Rambouillet decree of Bona- 
parte,authorising the seizareand confiscation of American 
vessels, excepting those charged with despatches to the 
government, was issued. The non-intercourse law expir- 
ed in May, ISIO, and government made proposals to both 
belligerant powers, that if either would revoke its hostile 
edicts, this law should only be revived and enforced against 
the other nation. It had ever been the American policy 
to observe a perfect impartiality towards each belligerant, 
in concluding and managing the affairs of national inter- 
course. The authorities of France informed the Ameri- 
can officer, Mr. Armstrong, that the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees were revoked in August, and this revocation would 
take effect on the first day of November ensuing. Trust- 
ing to this assurance, a proclamation was issued Novem- 
ber 2d prohibiting all intercourse with Great-Britain, and 
"flowing an unres^trained commerce with France. Great- 
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Britain was culled upoQ by the American envoy to f'llfil 

her promise in revoking lier orders, as llie governmeol of 
Frnuce lincl repealed tlieir decrees. She. objected to the 
validity of the transaction, an a letter from the minister of 
Stale was not a document of HuiTicient aiilliority, for that 
purpose. Thia oLijection was reiuled by proof derived 
from the French admiralty courts, that they coiisidereU 
them repeuled, and thnt the American veesela having en- 
terod the ports of France, hud not heeii Bubjecl to these 
proliibilionB. NolwitlialandiBg theie proceedinjts, Great- 
Drilain etiil persisted to GDforce her orders. She eslab- 
liahed a kind of a blockading syHtem, throughout the prin- 
cipal harbors of the United Slates. Vessels departinj; or 
returning, were boarded and Bearched, and some of them 
sent to Britisli porta, aa legal prizes. The Americana 
Btiffercd greatly from these incuraionB. Their sQamcn 
i»ere impressed, their vestelH captured, and their properly 
tonfJBcnted. No nsaurances were given by the govern- 
ment, that a BBtisfaclory arrangement, on the subject of 
iinpresement, or the repeal of the orders la council, would 
ht* made. But these orders, on the contrary, «oalinueil 
to be enforced with rigor, and on the reatoration of freo 
commerce with Frnoce, a grciil number of Amerimn 
vessels, witli valuable cargoes, det^lined to her ports, fv\l 
into the hands of the English cruisera. The Biluation of 
business was such.that the United States euQered the evils, 
while Great-Britain reaped the benefits of the war. Nintj 
hundred American vessels had been tuken by the Englifeh, 
since 1803. 

After enduring such cvila lo the last extremity of pn- 
tiencB and forbearance, Congress was called together, on 
the first of November, ISU. The situation of foreign af- 
fiiirs was laid before them, and it was recommended by 
the President that the republic should he placed in the nl- 
liiude of defence. And the people evpressed, by their 
represents lives, their general wishes, iu actordance witli 
the views of the President. 

19CS. This year the legislature convened at Montpe- 
lier, the new capital of the sliile, which liad two yeort 
previously been established, by an act of the legislalure, 
as tlie pemanent Mat of government. Mr. Ticheaor vv" 
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elected in opposition to the incumbent for the last year.—i 
His communication to the legislative body delineated upon 
matters of public interest as candidly as could be expected 
in such violent party times. Still, his views of the policy 
adopted by the general government evinced a direct oppo« 
Pition to the leading measures of the administration. — 
*' While (says he) we regret the stain upon the character 
of a respectable class of our citizens, who have violated 
the law of the general government, suspending our com-* 
merce by an embargo without limitation, we sincerely re- 
gret that the law was not xiccompanied with that evidence 
of national necessity or utility which at once would have 
commanded obedience and respect." There was not at 
this crisis of our national affairs, according to the govern* 
or's observations, a fitness in the restrictive system. Ac- 
cording to the answer of the house, as given in the reply, 
n majority were ia favor of the measures of the ad* 
ministration and strongly incensed against the alledged 
cruelties and oppressions of the British nation. The sub- 
jects of the American government, though desirous of re- 
maining nedtral, were exposed to inconveniences and af* 
fli< tive losses during the contest between Great-Britain 
a;id France. Eiijo-ying an extensive commerce, as the 
carriers of the produce of France and other countries, they 
felt the ill efTerts of tlie clashing decrees of the belliger- 
ent powers. ** We cannot (they observe) but consider 
the law alluded to as necessary ; yet we feel a dignified 
pleasure that this, the only practicable measure which 
could have averted the danger and horrors of war with one 
or more of the contending nations of Europe, has been pa- 
tiently submitted to by every well informed and well dis- 
posed citizen of the nation." The committee to whom 
the foreign affairs were referred, entered into all the feel- 
ings of the presideiit. Having commented upon the right 
of the United States to the use of the ocean " for the pur- 
pose of transporting in their own vessels the produce of 
their own soil and acquisitions of their industry to a mar- 
ket in the ports of friendly nations, it was lli»(MLalledged 
that the people could not remain passive uftdertfie accu- 
mulated injuries inflicted by Great-Britain. Ae an im- 
proper seizure of their ships and seamen was made, it was 
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proper tliiit Uio Slates should be put in the iitliluJe ofdo- 
J'ence demarnied liy the crisis, and ngreeing with the no- 
tional spirit and expectations, measures for iiicrcaging the 
notioDal forrc, though opposed by some, were sanctioned 
by llie mnjority. 

A Irant^actioi] of a very fearful and alarming character '' 
ensued upon Onion river, hetiveen (he party cruising up- 
on the lake and river, under the employ of the federal 
government, fur the purpose of eupprcxsing the violations 
of trade and intercourse betweeu the American and Brit- 
ish governments, and ii smuggling vessel, called the 
Black Snake. During the contesl, two men were killed 
by the srangglers, whereupon ibeee aggressors were ar- 
rested, and a special eebsion of the court was holden at 
liurlinglon, for their trial. Day, one of the parly, was 
discharged by the States' Attorney ; another, by the name 
of Dean, was executed, and the remainder were sentenced 
to the state's prison. The perturbation and excilemerit 
raised among the people, by this transaction, cherked 
for a time the ilHcit trade between this state and the Uritii-h 
provinces. 

J8C!*. Mr.Golusha, one of the fcrmer judgft of tho 
Supreme Court of Vermont, was chostn goiernor of tho 
state. His election was supported by the republican par- 
ty, which had managed so aiJroilly aa to secure a mnjorily 
over the old governor, who for years had served the slalD 
with fidelity and applause. The passions incident to the 
feelings of the parties discovered themselves in the public 
tranaactioas and private intercourse of the people — crim- 
inations were thrown upon one another — French and Brit- 
ish influence were the imputed errors of parlizan zeal. 

The Governor's Diessage to the assembly evinced scn- 
tiuients of decision upon the subject of our foreign rclo- 
lions witli two ol the most powerful nations ofEuropr, 
who, regardless of neutral rights and the laws of notions, 
have interdicted the commerce of the United Slates by 
embarraeaing it with exactions hitherto unheard of, which 
if submitted to bythe general government, would lead to 
the surrender of our nautical rights, aijd virtually the in- 
dependence of tlie country. Although measures had been 
[lursued to remove (he ambaj-raesmeDts, without ce6att.wq. 
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to arms, says the communication, yet they proved unavail- 
ing. '* With these views, the adoption of such measures 
as will have the mobt direct tendency to conciliate the 
affections of the people, and unite them in their great na- 
tional interest, cannot be too strongly recommended. But 
while it is recofumended to you cheerful i^^ to submit, and 
as a member of the Union, to carry into effect such meas- 
ures as have been or may be adopted by the United States 
for the preservation of our national rights, at the same 
time it becomes you, as the guardians of those rights and 
powers that are not delegated by the constitution of the 
United States, but are reserved to the respective states, 
or the people, to observe and defend their proper use and 
continuance." The attention of the legislature was also 
directed to make such further regulations and provisions 
as were necessary for arming and disciplining the mili- 
tia in case of their services being wanted in times of dan- 
ger. The sentiments of a majority of the legislature were, 
from the style of their answer, t^xactly similar to those 
presented in the speech of the Governor. The following 
paragraph will exhibit the strife of feeling which was cul- 
tivated by the party. "We have seen with just alarm 
that spirit of discord which has prevailed, weakening the 
bonds of the general government, and rendering abortive 
salutary measures by them adopted, to maintain our com- 
mercial rights, and our national honor and independence ; 
but this alarm is greatly diminished by the marks of re- 
turning patriotism and a renewed attachment to the inter- 
est and happiness of our country and to the administration 
of our general government; and we hope ere long to re« 
alize that union of sentiment among the citizens of this 
State and the United States, with regard to our political 
interest, which will awe the powers of Europe into a prac- 
tical sense of national justice, and prove the surest palla- 
dium of our liberties and independence," As a literary 
production it is very inelegant ar J\ab8urd, and the senti- 
ments egotistic and inflated. 

Those in power congratulated themselves and the citi- 
zens of the state upon a happy and prosperous situation of 
afiairs, so long as they continued in office, and reproba- 
ted fhe practices of those previouslj in power. This an- 
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swer were a general response to Rrguraenla advanced in 
(be speech. 

A com mi (tee, appointed Cor the purpose of addressing 
Mr. MacReon, furnished a conimunication replete witp. 
' tnalterB of complaint, agaiost the proceedinga and coioir 
jnercial aggression of the European powers. The viviiyv ■-; 
ing toucl) of republican rosentnieot, arrayed in all ihe lior> 
rora of inhuman vengeance, was detailed in the relation 
tbey gave of the European blockades, and unlawful viola- 
tions and restrictions of the Americaa commerce. As 
tlie spirit of the timea csn beat be learned iVom the acts 
and declarations of legislative bodies, no declaration could 
belter answer for a description of tbeir feelings, than the 
following : "The people of Vermont, though mostly 
devoted to agricultural pursuits, have, during die lale and 
present embarrassments, felt an uncommon interest with 
her sister StatOR, and have long and nnxioiiHly waited in 
hopes that a strict and impartial neutrality maintained by 
llie general government towards all nations, the just and 
reasonable otf«rs of accoiumodation it iias repeatedly 
■made, would have before this brought the offending na- 
liana to a sense of jnstice, and created a disposition to 
reatore to us tho peaceable enjoyment of our national 
rights; but in this they have been disappointed, and with 
extreme coacern behold the most friendly, just and pacific 
overtures treated with silent contempt by one nation, and 
by another met with what is still worae, fruitless and de- 
lusive propositions and arrangements, calculated solely to 
weaken the boDds of government, and to defeat those wise 
precautionary means adopted to obtain a redress of our • 
wrongs." In consequenceof the American embargo, laid 
ia pursuance of the restrictive system of France and Eng- 
land, adopted in 1806, 7and 3. the commerce of Vermont 
had diminished very much. The Canada trade, formerly 
very lucrative, was at this time kept up only by the illicit 
transactions of srougglerstr The embargo withholding the 
merchant from a career in which he imagined that he 
might still be favored of fortune, occasioned disconleot 
and clamor. In the .\ew-England Stales, except Ver- 
mont, a majority became federalists, and opposed all the 
measures of the government. 

15 
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A proposition from the legislature of Virginia, for a^ 
mending tho constitution of the United States, was brought 
f©rward for the consideration of the legislature. The de- 
sign of the resolution was to have the law so altered tha-t 
Senators in Congress might, be removed from office by a 
majority, of the whole members of the respective state 
Iegislatures,by which they havel)een or may be appointed. 
But the suggested amendment was regarded by a majority 
of the house as an unwise encroachment upon the consti- 
tution, which ought to be preserved inviolate, without 
some more palpable reason than the present was urged in 
favor of an alteration. 

The election of the chief magistrate for the State termi- 
nated in 1810 in favor of the governor for the past year, 
and all the officers chosen by the general ticket were of 
th© republican party. The critical attitude which the fed- 
eral government bore in relation the the powers of Europe, 
appeared at this time to furnish the principal grounds of 
difference between the two political parties of the govern- 
ment. After noticing the unjust restrictions of some of 
tho European sovereigns,governor Galusha observed '*that 
these rival powers had determined on the destruction of 
each other, and each, unable to encounter his opponent 
with success, have employed a mode of warfare substan- 
tially affecting all neutral rights, and every commercial 
state has experienced the cruel effect of this unrighteous 
policy. All the nations of Europe have, by flattery or the 
sword, been obliged to take part with one or the other of 
these powers in their warfare." The utmo&t stretch of 
power was also alleged to have been exerted by France 
and England to draw the United States from their neutral 
position ; yet the wisdom of Congress had resisted their 
temptations and eluded their strength. And further, that 
if every American was sufficiently barred against foreign 
influence and attached to his own government, the strength 
of Europe might be set at defiance^ 3ut notwithstanding 
the aggressions from abroad, and dissensions at home, 
the civil and religious liberties of this country, bestowed 
by heaven and guaranteed by a republican government,re- 
main unimpaired. The subject of education, which had 
.^Aen /-e^eived the attention and patronage of the legisiar 
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(ure, was finally declared to be Ihe great suppressor of 
vica and liand-maid of virtue, and the grand pillar of our 
IndfipendcncH. 

The answer lo tlie governor's speecli ivas composed in a 
style rather conciliatory Cor the zenl of liic limes. " After 
buffeting tlieetorma of tuction and discoiileni, we have ar- 
rived at a period distinguished by such evi:!enl traces of 
patriotism, aa almoet precludes tJie idea tlint we arc or can 
be a divided people." It had been the business oflhe le- 
gislature, ever since the Qrnt organizalion of the govern- 
ment, to sustain petitions for new trials, for ihe liberation 
of poor debtors from imprisonment, and re-jndging casee 
which had received a final Irinl before the Jiighcst judi- 
cial Iribunat in the state. Such an exercise of power over 
the judgments and opinions of the supreme court, was, in 
tho minds of the more intelligent part of the legislative 
body, considered uncoDstiHitional.and a direct violation of 
its privileges; a union of two distinct powers in one 
branch' of government, which were in the most expressive 
language of that instrument, declared to bo separate and 
diatincl. 

Proceedings of this chararlcr destrored ibo tonlidenca 
oftliQ people in tho courts, which, toge'lher with Uicir an- 
nual appointmenlB, rendered them, so far as human nature 
is swayed by motives which tend to their own preservation 
nnd power, suhserviRnt Iodic will and management of tha 
legislative body. Numerous suspensions for poor debt- 
ors, freeing their bodies from arrest and imprisonment 
for a certain number of years, were annually granted by 
the general assembly, 'fhia stretch of power favored so 
■trongly the wild misrale of despotiem that the praclica 
was but slightly followed for a numbor of years anterior 
fo its final disuse. The Supreme Court have decided, 
in several case?, that the bonds were valid and collectible 
of (lie bail, where the principal had been authorised, by an 
act of suspension from the legislature, to leave the liber- 
ties of the jail. The acts granting such suspensions were 
declared unconstitutional and all iiroceedinfrs had under 
tham void. 

The bills of the Vermont slate bani; were, by an net of 
the qtale, made a lawful lender in 5a■JKWKl^. o? ij^Wa-it-^'a.-i.- 
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es granted at that session of the legislature. Kentucky 
subsequently undertook to validate their state bills and 
make them a tender in discharge of any contract entered 
into by the citizens of that state. But measures of this 
kind directly contradicted that part of the federal consti- 
tution which declares that no state shall ^' make any thing 
but gold and silver coin a tender in' payment of debts. — 
Whatever pecuniary embarrassments were intended to be 
removed by such legislative enactments, ruin has ensu- 
ed Wherever the experiment has been attempted. Bank 
bilk, as a representative of wealth, are of no more value 
than so much weight in paper rags, if no funds are depos- 
ited for their redemption. 

Mr. Israel Smith, the fourth governor of Vermont, died 
at Rutland the present year. He settled in Vermont at an 
early period, in the ptactice of law, and soon rose to dis- 
tinction in his profession and usefulness in the public af- 
fairs of the state. 

In 1797 he was elected Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont, and afterwards was successively cho- 
sen a member of the house of representatives and the sen- 
ate in the Congress of the United States; and finally ele- 
vated to the highest office in the gift of the people. Con- 
cerning his character it may justly be said, that he was a 
man of the purest niorals, stern integrity, undeviating jus- 
tice, and discharged the duty of his public appoint- 
ments with honor to himself and advantage to the public*. 

1811. This year was distinguished for a very remark- 
able fall of rain on the 22d of July. So large a quantity 
had never been known to descend at one time since the 
settlement of the state, as there did at this period. From 
twelve to fifteen inches was the estimated quantity that 
fell upon a level. The wind blew in a direction from the 
south-west to the north-east, bringing with it a darkened 
envelope of clouds. Commencing at lake George and ex- 
tending to Connecticut river, every rivulet ao3 stream wbh 
swollen to full banks, with foaming catara^s of water : 
mills, bridges, fences, and in many instances houses and 
barns, were swept in the vortex and embosomed in the 
wide waste of water. Scarcely a mill or machine propel- 
Jed by water retnained within the limits of thisdevaEtating 
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Morm. The internal lands borderingi opon the rivers and 
streams were in many places cut up and the soil carried 
away to the depth of several feet, and in other places flood- 
wood, trees, rocks and sand buried the surface of the soil 
many feet below. So complete a work of destruction can 
be but imperfectly described. Some lives were lost, and 
others had but a hair's breadth escape from« watery grave. 
Twenty-two towns,erabracing the whole width of the state, 
from Fair-Haven, Castleton and Poultney^'to Hartland, 
Hartford and Wind8or,experienced the extenninating rav- 
ages of the flood ; but its violence was the^most severe 
on the west side of t^ie mountain. Appearanc'^s of its des- 
olating force are visible to tWs day. Where fiie smooth 
lawn skirted along the meandering river a barren surface 
of pebbles only remains. The legislature asscimbled in 
the fall of this year, and the execuUve power w^s again 
placed in the hands of Mr. Galusha, who, af\er addressing 
them upon those subjects which demanded their attention, 
received the cubtomary answer from the house^ ' .; 

A resolution, passed by the Congress ef the Uhifed 
States, proposing an amendment to the federal constrtu- 
tion, was brought before the house. The spirit of itio 
resolution accorded well with the feeling^j habits, and 
views of the hardy yeomanry of the green mountains. — 
Unacquainted with tiie titles, honors and equipage of im- 
perial courts, the republican occupant of the hard hills and 
frosty mountains of Vermont bpurned those distinctions of 
rank unknown to his own republican institutions. The 
amendment enacted by Congress and concurred in by the 
legislature of Vermont, was, that any citizen of the Uni' 
ted States, who shall accept, claim, receive or relain any 
title of nobility or honor, or shall,- without the consent of 
Congress, accept or retain any present pension office or 
emolument from any sovereign or foreign power, sncli 
person shall cease to be a citizen of the United State^f 
and shall be incapable of holding any office of profit or trust 
under them or either of them. 

The people of Vermont were this season very much af* 
flicted and alarmed on account of ihe prevalence of the 
spotted fever, which bad spread its ravages the two \)re- 
jced'mg yeariL' The attacks and ptoot^% ^l^^ ^\^vi?^<)» 
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were generally sudden. Children would awake in tLe 
morniog in a comatoee and distressed state, with a very 
quick pulse, and in.A few boars die. Cases have frequent- 
ly occurred of people possessing every appearance of the 
most firm and athletic habits being prostrated by it in a few 
days, and sometimes in a few boars, without apparent symp- 
toms of d issolution. From weak ness or abberation of inteU 
lect, they were incapable of describing their feelings and 
commonly died in a state of stupidity. This disease had 
now entirely disappeared. 

1812. This year was an eventful period in the history 
of the American States. Faction and its concomitant evils 
had dik»ord^ed the union of society — war and its devasta- 
ting consequences destroyed the subjects and resources of 
the goverpment — commerce was driven from the ocean, 
and |>eac;^ from the hallowed sanctuary of freedom. Rul- 
ers weri^ distrusted by the people, and the people in return 
were c^rgcd with infidelity to the government. — Silenc9 
was construed irito disaffection and loyalty into oppression. 
The very name of parties was enough to produce the ap- 
pellation of an enemy. 

Early in the year, John Henry, a former resident in Can- 
ada, had passed through Vermont to Boston, as early as 
1809. He stoppsd at Burlington and Windsor, to confer 
with those citizens who were disaffected with the govern- 
ment, upon the subject of making a separation of the New- 
England States frq^i the rest of the Union, and their form* 
ing a political connection with Great-Britain. He exhib- 
ited documents in support of his disclosures, which he wa9 
led to make, by the neglect of his employers to reward 
him for his services. It did not, however, appear that he 
had succeeded in corrupting the fidelity of any individual, 
but the undertaking, in a time of peace, and in the midst of 
the most devoted friendship, not only continued in full 
force, but extended the previous irritation. This failure 
Ilonry attributed entirely to the willingness Mr. Madison 
had manifested to accept the conciliating propositions of 
Mr. Erskine, which deprived hiai of the opportunity of 
raising an opposition to the administration, on the repre- 
sentation to them that he was engaged in the interest of 
I^rance, After the British governmeul irfus^A Vdm ^ ter 
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iDuneration for his services, the authority of the United 
States rewarded him for disclosing the ohjcct and pro« 
reeding of his mission with the sum of fidy thousand 
dollars, and sent him out in an American ship of war to- 
France. 

In April 3q Congress laid an embargo for ninety days on 
all the vessels within the jurisdiction of the United States.. 
Although the government continued to be engaged in ma- 
king preparations for war, a hope was still indulged that 
some change of policy in Europe would render the com- 
mencement of hostilities unnecessary. Despatches were 
received from London at the same time, by the slnp Hor- 
net, containing the information that no proHpect existed of 
a favorable change. The message of the president con- 
tained these as the principal reasons for declaring war— - 
^* the impressment of American seamen by the British-^o 
blockade of her enemiee' ports, in consequence of which 
the American commerce had been plundered in every sea, 
and the British orders in council,'^ which wore sub^niited 
to Congress, whether they would endure thcni any longer 
or resort to arms. On the 18th of June an at t M'as pasMod 
in the house of representatives, by a vote of 79 in the af- 
firmative and 49 in the negative, and in the sennto by « 
majority of 19 to 13, declaring war ngainstCi rent- Britain. 
A considerable portion of the citizens of the Unitod Statea 
were decidedly opposed to this measure. Exorcising tha 
undoubted rights of freemen, tliey examined with tlui so- 
verest scrutiny the measures and motives of the govern- 
ment The war they asserted to be unnecessary, pnrtial 
and unwise ; that it was unnecessary, because in their opin* 
ion a satisfactory adjustment of all disputes might havo 
been effected by farther negotiation ; that it was pnrtial,he- 
cause France bad given greater provocation, in propor- 
tion to her means of annoyance, than Great-Britain ; thnt 
it was unwise, because the nation was not propared for 
war ; and further, by declaring it against almost tlio only 
remaining enemy of France, the United States indirectly 
but powcrifully aided the Emperor of France in his attcmpta 
at the subjugation of the world ; and finally, the advanta- 
ges sought to be obtained would be more than couut<ic- 
halaacedbj tb9 expense and suS^nu^ga ot Ccv^ Yi'(v>o^^\!ic— ^ j 
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. Thre bounds of temperate and candid discussion were er-^ 
ceeded by a virulence of invective which no government 
should be the subject of that is not manifestly corrupt 

Soon after the declaration of war rendezvous for enlis- 
ting soldiers were opened in Vermont, and a cantonment 
for the northern army was fixed at Burlington. The quota 
of militia demanded by the president of the United States 
were called upon to march by orders from the governor f 
subject however to service only within the United States. 
Nothing of importance transpired this year in the armj 
within the territorial bounds of this state. 

In October, 1812, the legislature assembled at Mont- 
pelier, and Mr. Galusha was again elected to preside over 
the state. His zeal for supporting the administration of 
the general government was very forcibly expressed in his 
speech to the legislature. After representing the injuries 
and injustice done to the federal government by the Brit- 
ish nation, and their submission to the cruel edicts and 
arbitrary power of that kingdom, he remarks : Although 
some doubt the propriety of the measures adopted, yet war 
being declared by the constituted authorities of our coun- 
try, it ouglit no longer to remain a question of policy, buf 
it has become a duty of the state governments, and of 
every individual, with promptitude to espouse the sacred 
cause of our injured country — to second the measures of 
our general government — provide for the defence and safe- 
ty of our citizens, and with zeal pursue such measures as 
will tend to procure an acknowledgment of our national' 
rights — a release of our impressed seamen — remove the 
encroachments on the grand highway of nations — put a 
final period to the calamities of war, and establish a per- 
manent and honorable peace; *' If it possible to conceive 
that any citizen^' living under such a mild government, 
can be so destitute of a principle of patriotism, and so lost 
to tlieir own interest; as, through a fond passion for a for- 
eign power, the violence of party zeal or a sordid spirit of 
avarice, to betray the just cause of their suffering coun- 
fryt prolong the horrors of war, invoke the vengeance of 
Heaven, and be guilty of the blood of thousands by devo- 
ting their talents and yielding their support to a nation' 
whose pledged iaithhasbeen so o(l<bUN\olaledvaad wboBsr. 
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tender mercies have by experience proved to conmst in^fij 
cruelty." Party resentment was wrought up to the kigh-^i^^ 
est pitcji of irritation. They denounced each other as MKf*^ 
emies to their common country, and under the influence 
and domination of foreign powers. 

The answer to the governor's speech was kindled to a 
blaze of re&entment against the federal party, as the trans- 
cribed sentiments plainly indicate. "We hope, when the 
blinding influence of the present black electi®i»eering 
whirlwind snail have passed away, the returning good 
sense and candor of a large portion of our disappointed 
citizens will lead them to see clearly, consider carefully 
and pursue vigorously the great taiise you have recom- 
mended to our attention." The party in power entered so 
engagedly upon the measures of the general government 
as to exceed the bounds of prudence in some of their pro- 
ceedings. 

A majority of the general assembly of Vermont, think- 
ing that*the difficulties of the times required their senti- 
ments to be known among the other states, adopted a res- 
olution that the constitjjted authorities of our country hav- 
ing declared war between the United States and Great- 
Britain and her dependencies, it is our duty as citizens to 
support the measure; otherwise we should identify our- 
selves with the enemy, with no other difference than thiit 
of locality. " We therefore pledge ourselves to each 
other and to our government, that with our individual ex- 
ertions, our example and influence, we will support our 
government and country in the present^contest, and rely 
on the great Arbiter of events for a favorable result. — 
This resolution was adopted by 128 in the affirmative and 
79 in the negative. Those members who voted in the neg- 
ative drew up a protest and entered it upon the journals of 
the house, with the following reasons for their dissent : — 
"Although we feel ourselves under the most sacred obli- 
gation to yield a prompt and faithful obedience to every law 
of the general government and to support with our lives 
all that is dear to freemen, the independence of our coun- 
try, yet it is no less our duty as men and as guardians of 
the public good, to express our decided disapprobation of 
any law or measure of the government, which,on a candid 
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examination and due consideration, we are compelled to 
believe impolitic aud injurious to the public ; and hy ail' 
•'44a>vful means, we will endeavor to remove the evil by ef- 
i<3cting a change intbe measures of the administration or 
by changing the administration itself. We verily believe 
that the resolution is calculated to confirm and establish a 
doctrine incompatible with and subversive of the true 
principle of a republican government, inasmuch as it as- 
sumes tlie principle that because- "war is declared, we 
are bound as citizens not only to yield prom|)t obedience 
to all the requisitions of jg;overnment, but also to use our 
individual influence in support of its measures ; other- 
wise we should identify ourselves with the enemy;" — con- 
ceiving it utterly impossible that in the fair, open and hon- 
est exercise of our duties as citizens, - we can consist- 
ently use our influence in favor of a measure of which we 
ourselves disapprove." These dissenting members une- 
qfuivonally expressed their disapprobation of the declara- 
tion of wjir, by pronouncing it premature, inexpedient and 
likely to be extremely injurious to- the people. Such were 
the extreme px)ints~ to which almost every act of the 
legislature was pressed, thai scarcely any quarter of the 
Union discovered more zeal and prepaf ation for carrying 
forward the measures of the general governmenf*- By on«r 
act all the intercourse between (he citizens of this state 
and the province of Lower Canada was prohibited, with- 
out a permit from the governor, under a penalty of one 
thousand dollars and imprisonment to hard labor in the 
state's penitentiary for the term of seven years.- All trade 
between the subjects of the same governments was also 
forbidden. States attorn ies and grand jurors were em- 
powered to enter a complaint before any magistrate in the 
state. Justices of the peace were privileged with the pow- 
er of inspecting trunks or the papers and letters of any 
person travelling to or from the province of Canada with- 
out a warrant, and could call to their assistance the citi- 
zens of the state, to carry into eflect the provisions of the 
law. By another act, the body or property of any officer 
or soldier belonging fb this state, while in actual service, 
on whom a writ of summons or attchmeut may have been 
etfryed, should not be holden nor should a judgement b« 
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rendered thereon or any writ of execution be i«sued nfler 
the passage of Ihia act against such officer or soldier oa 
any judgment then already obtained. 

Several other laws were passed during this session of 
tiie le^^islatDre, worthy of a passing notice. A lax of one 
cent on eacli acre of land was granted, in addition to the 
usual assesstnent on the grand list, for the support of gov- 
ernment, and another law regulating the method of de- 
taching the militia and increasing the pay of the Officers 
and soldiers drained in compliance with the dirertiona 
of the President of the United States, to tlie sum of three 
dollars and Zi cents per month, received the sanction of 
the legislative councils ofthe state. The expenditures of 
the government of Vermont for the present year exceeded 
those of aiw former one bf a very large amount. The 
occasion of this was the defensive operations of the gov- 
ernment in arming and supporting the militia (o defend 
the frontiers. The effect of iliese legialalive rcgulaliona 
aroused tlie indignalion and reEcnlmcnt of the people to 
such a degree that there began (o be a re-aclion of feed- 
ing. Numbers took part with those opposed to the meas- 
ures of administration, and so great was the depression of 
business, arising from the restrictions upon comraercpj 
that the measures of the general government betomeo^ 
fensivo to many of its former supporters. Nothing waa 
leA undone, whether tens or false, to render ihc proceed- 
ings of the state or federal government odious to the peo- 
ple ; the war was declared unjust and destitute of all ad^ 
vantage to any eiicepting Bonaparte and the French gov- 
ernment; the restraints on commerce, calculated to in- 
crease crimes rather than star^-e the onemy, and the diffi- . 
cultias between the Uuitod States and the sovereigns of 
Europe.were removed in fact by their amicable propositions 
and willingness to make every reparation that justice 
could demand. These and the representiitions of the op- 
position, operated so powerfully as to give a majority on 
the part of (he federalists and place the government of Ihs 
Btato in their power. 

1913. Political controversies this year exceeded in 

violence any thing of the kind that had ever occurred 

. ^ncQ the first Bettlement of the State. Electioneering 
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plans were pursued by the most unfair and reproachful 
measures. Misrepresentation and abuse were the prom- 
inent instruments employed in their proceedings. Secret 
societies were organized for^the avowed purpose of doing 
acts of benevolence and cultivating a taste for literary 
pursuits, but in fact for the object of political ascendency. 
The party opposed to the war strengthened theip cause 
nnd increased their numbers by the general concert effect- 
ed through the agency of these societies. So odious had 
the re^«trictive system become to the people accustomed to 
free trade, and so direful was the turmoil of war, when 
compared to a situation of independence and peace, that 
the federalists increased in numbers very rapidly. 

No choice of a governor being made by the people, the 

election of course devolved upon the house. The parties 

arrayed themselves in the strength oftheir numbers, which 

4j|k>on trial, were found to be equally divided. Effort at 

- ^rsuasion were perfectly unavailing ; conciliation could 
not be expected between parties so exasperated in their 
feelings. Great feats at maneuvering were attempted, 
and plans devised to obtain a conquest, but their numbers 
continued equal. The election of Mr. Chittenden, tho 
federal candidate, was at last carried, by a very small ma- 
jority, and another gentleman of his political tenets for 
lieutenant governor. Much was said and done about the 
improper means employed by certain members and other 
gentlemen, in trying to influence the vote of one Carpus 
Clark, a member from Worcester, or hirefbim to leave 
the State before an opportunity for giving his vote for the 
governor, occurred. Mr. Clark, who was tampered with 
to vote for the federal candidate, was a republican, and 
gave bis suffrages for the administration party. In the 
progress of their management, attempts were made to hire 
him at an extravagant price, to convey a load from Ver- . 
mont to Boston : the property to be transported consistod ^ 
of such articles as were necessary to be there by a c^tain' 
time, let the expenses or difficulties be what they would. 
They next concerted the plan of buying his real estate, 
which was situated in Worcester, and place him under a 
contract to remove immediately from this to the western 

country. Serera] offers wer^ ipade by the agents of dif- 
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lerent parties in this disgraceful proceeding to siray his 
feeble or at least his tempted understanding from the course 
of duty and his oath. " One did it with a view of being ben- 
efited by his vote, and th^ other, the federalists, for hav- 
ing less strength against thero by his absence. On ac- 
count of his guilt, arising from an improper course of con- 
duct in suffering himself to i)e^ trifled with, and setting up 
his elective franchise^ for sale to the higliest bidder, a 
committee was appointed to enquire into conduct so dis- 
<;reditable and derogatory to the dignity of the house. — 
This delegation reported a resolution that Carpus Clark, 
for dishonorable conduct, ought to be expelled from the 
legislative body. Aflerwards, by an act of the legislature, 
h* was ejected from the privileges of a representative. — 
These proceeding? were protested against by 34 of the 
members, who voted in the minority on the explusion of- , 
Mr. Clark, and the proceedings were entered upon fb#' 
journals. 

A remonstrance against the electron of Mr. Chittondca 
to the oflice of governor of this state, was laid before the 
council and representatives in joint committee, which pro- 
vided that in case the fialcts set forth in said memorial should 
be 8upported,that they proceed by joint ballot of both hou<p 
ses to elect a gov. of tbe state for the year ensuing. A fter 
A lengthy debate, the governor.elect appeared in the house^ 
.accompanied by the lieutenant governor and council, and 
aAer the necessary qualifications, he, among other mat- 
iers of business, expressed his views upon the subject of 
the militia in this manner :-^^^ I have always consider- 
ed this force peculiar^ adapted and exclusively assigned 
for the service ABd protection of the respective states, ex- 
cepting in the cases provided for by tbe national constUnr 
lion, to. wit, (0 execute die laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrection, and repel invasion. It never could have been 
contemplated by tbe wiso framers of our excellent consti*- 
tution, who, it appears, in tbe most cautious manner, guar- 
ded the sovereignty of the states, or was guarded by the 
states which adopted it, that the whole body of the militia ' 
could not, by any kind of magic, at once be transformed 
into a r^gtilar army for the porpose of foreign conquest ; 
and it is to he rasretlad that a contsUuc^x^u ^^^^ v^^st 
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have been given to the constitution so peculiarly burden- 
some and oppressive to that important class of our fellow 
citizens." 

At this season of war and the call for large detachments 
of militia, no subject presented for lejrislative consideration 
could have aroused the exertions and sensibilities of the 
people more than this. It called forth public indignation 
to be obliged to contribute men and money in support of a 
war which they considered unprovoked, unnecessary and 
unwise. Various constructions were given to this clause 
of the constitution, which declares the president empower- 
ed in certain cases to call the militia into actual service. — 
Those who opposed the measures of the government dis- 
puted the power of the federal executive to call the militia 
at any event into a war of invasion or out of the limits of 
the state, for any other causes than those above mention- 
ed. The sentiments of the federal party upon this subject 
are fully expressed in this paragraph of their answer to'tho 
message : — *' When we candidly view our political and 
commercial relations, our diplomatic intercourse with 
France and Great-Britain, and the injuries received from 
both, we are compelled to doubt tl^e necessity, expedien-* 
cy and justice of the present war. Its continuence is still 
more unnecessary, as the orders in council, the principal 
alledged causes,, were removed before the declaration of 
war was known in Great-Britain, and within a reasonable 
time after the promulgation of the repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees ; inexpedient,a8 Great-Britain never claim- 
ed a right to impress American seamen, and their practice 
of impressment was never considered a sufficient or justi- 
fiable cause of war by the former administrations, but a 
subject of amicable negotiation. We regret that the trea- 
ty made by Messrs. Munroe and Pinckney, in 1806, and 
the provisions for a final adjustment of all difierences which 
were considered by them to be perfectly safe and honora- 
ble to our country, had never been laid before the Senate 
•f the United States, and adopted, which would have pre- 
Tented all the restrictive measures of the general govern- 
ment and the calamities and demoralizing efiects of an 
expensive war. The conquest of the Canadas will be an 
inadequate compensation for the blood and treasure which 
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mast bo lost. And we have yet to learn that an offensivo 
~irari]pon (lie Oanadas will ilefend and eecnrc the rigliCs 
of our seamenUpon the occnn." Seventj-nine iDomliers. 
who voled in ihe negative on the reported anatvsr to bis 
ezcel!enc}''s speech, entered upon .the jonrnala Romts o£ 
their reasons for so doing. Thej believed ihnt an improp- 
er attempt was made to excite the sympathies of the pcepls 
in tiivor of a corrupt government of tjte old tvorld, and 
that the "milifia in the preeent case had not been called into 
■dual service or for nny ether purpose (iian that contein- 
plated in the conslitnlion. And turlher, llmt no safe and 
honorable terms had been oflerecj liy fhe b^lligerant bationa 
of Europe to the American republic; thai itieirtoDimerce 
had beendJEpoilcd, UieJr porU blockaded and their citizens, 
impressed on bonrd of the English nnv^, and lliat all ths 
offers of our government at a reconciliation had been an- 
evered with insults. An appeal to arms they eonijiderod 
the only way to vindicate the. suffering honor of their coun- 
try ; and, since this alternative tves resorted to, they coii- 
aidered themselves in ditty bound tu Bustain and encourage 
it«ith tlieirhonor,pos»e3sions iftid lives. Feelings so spir- 
ited could not easily be checked. They declared that 
they could not recommend anacrquiescenco iti the assumed 
tight of 4jrent-Britain to revive her orders in council at 
pleasure nor sanction the monstrous principle of Britieb 
itnprtssment. 

Alter the choice of the civil officers for the year enau- 
iog vms made out, several nets were passed in direct op- 
po^lion to some of the last scssinn. The mililia called 
into actual service were by the present law rendered a- 
menable in person and property to a civil process. Tlia 
statute prohibiting all intercourse between the British gov- 
ernment and Vermont, was repealed; and aprovisioii- 
for the militia drafted nut into the service of thig slate, was 
derived fro?n atax of one cent upon thedolloron the grand 
list. Three new judges of thesuprerae court were elected 
from thoao who were opposed io the .war and ■;eiicrnl 
measures of the administration, and other changes were 
effected among the lower grades of app'tinlmcnls. So 
great was the zeal between the parties, that they denomi- 
nated each other tories, traitors and eiwmvft«>.a\\A^awt.- 
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try and the general interests of the land* 

The liberties taken by the deputies of the custom houser 
departments, and the authority given to justices of peace 
to stop and search the premises of any person they chose, 
without a warrant from the ciril authority, caused great 
personal conflicts and a constant irruption of the peace of 
Bociety. In charging the grand jury, the supreme court 
directed tiiera to make inquiry and present all cases where 
people were searched for property without a warrant, and 
on trials parties were not justified in molesting people and 
taking their property by virtue of a commission only. — 
The frontier towns upon Canada line were subject to great 
disturbances and strife by, reason of the smuggling trans- 
actions. Resistance .had iii no instance proceeded to more 
fearful extremities than in the north-east part of the state. 
Sometime about the commencement of the year 1813, 
Mr. Samuel Beach, of Canaan, received a permit from 
the governor to go into Canada for the purpose of repair* 
ing a saw mill. Having* feent forward his workmen and 
teams, he proceeded on afterwards, when his team was 
taken by John Dennet aftd others, and drove back to 
Canaan ; but Beach, in attempting to regain his team, 
was fired upon by Dennet and killed. Dennet and his as- 
sociates were taken and committed to jail, from which tho 
former ej«caped in January following into the adjoining 
wilderness, where he continued until August, when ho was 
re-tnken, but not until he wtis mortally wounded by his 
pursuers. Dennet rcsis?ted, and it appears while he wa» 
attempting to kill one Morgan, he was shot by Sperry, on© 
of the pursuers, in 1814. The business of smuggling, thus 
attended with biood-slied, violence and rapine, was kept 
up, although the perpetrators of such offences were indict- 
ed in the courts of the State as well as the United Stitesv 

On the 23d of July, of the present year, a party of 
Rmiigglers proceeded from Missisquebay to St. Albans. — 
On their way they increased their numbers to about eighty 
and were all armod with pistols and other weapons. Mr. 
Hathaway, of Swanton, who was riding by unconscious of 
danger, was rushed upon by them and forced from his 
liorse into a house, and there beaten in a most shocking 
inanoBT. A grand juror from St Albans made one of tbi» 
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riotous company. This mob declared their determination 
to give Georgia a scouring and root out the high-way 
robbers, as they called the custom house -officers. After 
appointing one of their company to the command, they 
tpok a Mr. Anthony along with them as a prisoner. Halt- 
ing on the way at Mr. Blodget's, of Georgia* they awoke 
him from sleep and gave him information that the smug- 
glers had come, and they wanted his: assistance in captur- 
ing them. Mr« Blodget aod his sons had no sooner arriv- 
ed at the place of thpir collection, than he was levelled to 
the ground by their clubs. One of his arms was broken, 
his head and body were wounded in various places. The 
windows of his house were broken in and a Mr. Conger 
was taken a prisoner. Proceeding on their way to the 
south part of Georgia,they called on aMrs.Hubbell,intiie 
absence of her husband, to leave her house,dcclaringthat 
on their return they should destroy it. An officer of the cus- 
tom house departmentjsupposing they had smuggled good^^, 
requested them to stop, when suddenly they surrounded 
Messrs. Dee^ Barker and Robinson, took tliem and ti- 
ed their arms behind wkh cords, and rode off three 
miles with their prisoners to Mrs. Hyde's,^ in Georgia. — 
Here a large number of citizens soon after collected to 
oppose thenri with arras.. When» discovering their dan- 
ger, they immediately dispiersed. 

Governor Moses Robinson, one of the principal mcD 
in the early settlcnient and organization of a government 
in Vermont, died this year. He was possessed of a vig- 
orous and discriminating mind, cool and deliberate judg- 
ment, and of free and independent principles. I'be public* 
were long and faithfully served by him, in the various ca- 
pacities of judge, senator in Congress, and governor of 
the State. 

The general assembly convened in October of the present 
year, ISH ; but there was no choice made of a governor 
by the people. Fdms or trouble had not been spared in 
electioneering for the respective candidates for governor, 
but all their exertion, trouble and industry proved ineffect- 
ual and unavailing, as the votes returned stood nearly equal. 
The election was again. taken before the house, and Mr. 
Chittenden was chosen to preside over the state: the 
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lieutenant governor, the secretary of state, rnd the execu* 
tlve coiinci!, were re elected, all of whom professed prin* 
ciples of federalism : the hitter were appointed hj the? 
BulFrages of the people. 

Concernirs^ the acliievenients witliin or rear the iurii»- 
dictional hoiHidaries of Vermont, it was well oheerved hy 
governor Chittenden, in his speech to the legislature, thut 
these glorious deeds are not p:jrpassed in the records of 
naval or military warfare. New lustre is added to the na- 
tional character. Having commented upon the brilliant 
achievements, the brave and patriotic rondu<^t of the oflSk 
rers and soldiers at the battle of Plattsburgh, he has these 
observations on the subject of the war in which our coun- 
try was unfortunately engaged: — **I feel disposed at tlji« 
critical period to say r.s little as may be consistent with my 
cTuty,'^ about the causes and origin of the war. **But I 
consider it due to myself, and more especially to my con- 
stituents, explicitly to state that the events of the war have 
in no instance altered my opinion of its origin or pro- 
gress. 1 have conscientiously and uniformly- disapproved 
of it, as unnecessary, umvise and hopeless in all its offen- 
sive operatiofis". And notwithstanding the few brilliant 
successes we have met with in our operations of defence, I 
can see very little in its general complexion which afforda 
the least consolation. Many very considerable places oa 
our sea-board are now in the possession of tlie enerar. — 
The capital of our country, that proud monument of bel- 
ter times, has been possessed and destroyed by the ene- 
my — a humiliating reflection to every real American." — 
An ansvver was returned hy the house, which contained 
sentiments honorable to the enlightened body from which 
it eminated. For manner of expression and favorable scd- 
liments entertained concerning those brave and skilful de- 
fenders of the northerft frontiers, the prodoction i»a dis- 
tinguished effort at conciliation between the parties. 

The minority against the passage of the vote for an- 
swering governor Chittenden's speech, entered their pro- 
t€>st upon the journals of the house, in these words : that 
they could not join in the declaration that good order and 
peace had prevailed throughout the state during the past 
year more generally than in fcrmer years ; * hnU on \\i9 
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contrarj, for the whole jear past the lawe of the United 
States have been entirely disregarded and boldly set at de- 
fiance, in the prosecution of a continued and almost onin- 
temiptcd illicit intercourse betweea this state and the 
British pro\inres of Lower Canada, ii a truth which it 
is in vain for this house to endeavor to suppress or contra- 
dict In addition, every other kind of unlawful com- 
merce, contrary to the rooft fundamental principles of law 
and justice, has constantly been and still is continually 
carried on among aB,furnishing provisions and otiier neces- 
saries of wanfor the support ofthose very armies and fleeti 
against which we are contending, and which are destined 
for -our destruction. And it is with the deepest regret we are 
compelled to state tliat from the sanction and encourage- 
ment which have been afforded to these treasonable prac- 
tices by a portion of our citizens, it has been utterly im- 
possible to prevent or to put an end to their commission. 
The correspondence between governor Chittenden, 
James Monroe, then secretary of the United States, 
generals Strong, Newell and Macomb, was called up by 
a resolution in the houiie of representatives. The commu- 
nications commence with a request from general Macomb 
to governor Chittenden for a detachment of Vermont mil- 
itia to assist him at Fla4tsbargb, as the enemy were fast 
advancing towards that place. Fearful apprehensions 
were entertained £m the sa&ty of the town, and r.id was ac- 
tually wanted, as the garriaon was small and the er.emy 
ia considerable force. The answer of the executive to this 
request was replete with assurances that the moat effect- 
ual measures should be taken lib furnish such a number of 
volunteers as may be induced to turn out for the assistance 
of the generaL A letter was transmitted by his excellen- 
cy to general Newell, recommending him to take the moRt 
effectual measures to procure as toany volunteers as could 
be collected from the immediate vicinity, for the assiat- 
ance of general Macomb. General Newell, in reply, sta- 
ted that whenever be was called upon to order out his 
brigade, he sbonld bold himself in readiness to obey ; but 
from what was stated in his excellency's letter, he could 
do no mor« than to reqaeat the voluntary cervices of the 
sulitem oirer wbom be had, (he oommaDd, which mi^hl U% 
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followed or not, just as they chose to tict with regard to 
the subject. In a further call and explanation of Mr. 
Chittenden, he said he had no constitutional power to or- 
der the Vermont militia out of the slate. He therefore 
earnestly requested that forces should volunteer, and re- 
presented it as his opinion that such measures would have 
more effect than an attempt to assume an unauthorized 
power, on all such as were wiFling to turn out for the de- 
fence of their country. A request was then made by col- 
onel Fassett, on the governor, for a quantity of ammuni- 
tion, which was subject to his order at Vergennes, Per- 
mission was given to the colonel to take the same, if there 
was any, at the place above mentioned. About this time, 
tlic governor's military aid, A. W. Barnum, Esq, and 
Samuel Swift, Esq. secretary to the governor and coun- 
cil, were sent to confer With general Macomb, at Platts- 
hurgh, and obtain his opinion upon their undertakings to 
furnish assistance. A large number of volunteers from 
Franklin, Chittenden, Addison, Rutland, and Grand-Isle 
cuiHities had crossed over the lake and placed themselves 
under ihc command of major-general Samuel Strong, with 
a determination to defend the honor and independence of 
their country, at the risk of all that was valuable to them, 
tl)6ir lives and possessions. 

From the encampment at Plattsburgh, General Strong 
addressed letters to his friends in Vermont, dated the 10th 
and 11th of September, stating that the British had arrived 
with an army of 8 or 9000 men, and the volunteers, who 
had then joined them at the encampment, from Vermont, 
amounted to 1812, and 700 of the same grade offeree* 
had assembled from the adjoining parts of New-York, and 
that general Mooers was immediately expected with two 
thousand of militia more : these, together with 2000Te|J? 
alarsjconstituted the whole force to meet and contest tlte- 
ipcld with the veteran forces of Europe. It was also stated . 
that 2500 volunteers from Vermoht, had encamped oo 
the south bank of the Saranac, opposite to the encmy^ 
right wing, commanded by general Brisbrane. GoVer- • 
nor Chittenden was informed in a letter from genoral^X 
8trong,dated the 11th of September, from the same pltfS*^^' 
that they had the satisfaction of seeing the BritiBh fii^t^'^ 
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•trike to the brave commodore McDonougb. Attempts 
were made at several places, to cross over the river, but 
were foiled, except at Pike's eocanipment. Skirmishings 
had been kept up during the day, when twenty or thirty of 
the enemy were taken prisoners, but. the number killed 
was unknown. In his last correspondence with Mr. Chit" 
tenden, written at Yergennes, on the 16th of the same 
month, he mentioned their success in repelling the enemy, 
and his mortification on learnin'g that the citizens of a 
government like, ours, where all officers are limited in 
their official powers, urging the propriety of that power^ 
being exceeded in an unconstitutional and arbitrary man^ 
ner. 

Dispatches were also addressed to the governor of Ver-' 
mont, by James Monroe, Secretary of the United States, 
requesting a force of 2000 militia to assist general Ma- 
comb in defending Plattsburgh and the northern frontiers. 

To meritorious deeds nothing is more pleasing than tes- 
timonials of gratitude. It recompenses the suficrings of 
war and the privations of distress. The government ef 
the United States have very carefully attributed those hon- 
ors to the heroic achievments of their citizens, which their 
conduct and bravery deserve. The thanks of the general 
government were given to the brave and patriotic citizens 
of Yermont, for their prompt succor and gallant conduct 
in the late critical state of th^ northern frontier. • The le- 
gislature of this state also resolved that their thnnks be 
presented to general Macomb and his compatriots in 
arms — to general Strong and the patriotic volunteers of 
Yermont, and likewise to commodore McDonough, lieu- 
tenant^ Cassin, Sniith and Budd, and the subordinate of- 
ficers-and crew of his squadron, in testimony of the high 
sehse entertained by the legislature of their distinguished 
bravery and good conduct on the memorable 11th of Sep- 
.tem'ber, 1S14, which ended in the repulse of the Ijmd for- 
ces and capture of the British squadron on lake Cham- 
plain. The legislature passed an act directing and em- 
powering the treasurer of the state to make out, or cause 
to be made out a good and sufficient deed to captain Mc- 
Donough,' of a ** certain tract of land belonging to this 
state, lying near Cuoaberland Head, in the stutQ oC ^^'«- 
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York, in full view of the splendid naval engagement fought 
under his command, on the ever memorable 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, to be presented by the governor to captain 
McDonough, in testimony of the high veneration enter- 
tained by this legislature for his distinguished services.'^ 
During this session of the legislature a communication 
was received from the president of the senate and speaker 
of the house of representatives of the state of Massachu- 
setts, accompanied with a resolution from that body invi- 
ting ihe legislature of Vermont to appoint delegates, if 
they sliould deem it expedient, to meet and confer with 
such delegates as may be appointed by the other New- 
England states. Massachusetts, Rhode-Island and Con- 
necticut elected delegates, but New-Hampshire neglect- 
ed to send ; and Vermont, by a vote of the legislature, 
unanittiously refused to appoint any. On the 15th of De- 
cember, these delegates, together with two appointed by 
counties in New-Hampshire, and one similarly elected in 
Vermont, convened at the city of Hartford, in Connecti- 
cut. They held a scf^ret session of near three weeks, and 
proceeded to suggest several alterations in Ibe federal 
constitution, with a view to their adoption by the beveral 
states in the Union. Upon their adjournment, they pub- 
lished an address to the people, in which, with bold and 
forcible language, they eifumerated the measures of the 
national government supposed to be particularly destruct- 
ive to the iiiteresis of New-England and tliose engaged in 
commerce, and proposed such amendments to the consti- 
tution as would hereafter prevent the adoption of similar 
measures. Seven articles of amendment were suggested: 
first, that representatives and direct taxes shall be apor- 
tioned to the number of free persons.: secondly, that no 
new state shall be admitted into the Union without|jpe 
concurrence of two thirds of both houses : third^, -.^rsit 
Congress shall not have power to lay an embvif^' for 
more than sixty days : fourthly, that Congress SfeiiH not 
interdict commercial intercourse, without the concurrence 
of both houses : fifthly, that war shall not be declared 
without the concurrence of a similar majority : sixthly, 
that no person unnaturalized shall be eligible as a member 
4o/ the scnute and house o^ representatives, or hold any 
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civil office under the aathority of the United States : aod 
seventh ij, that no person shall be elecfed twice to tiie 
presidency, nor the president be elected from the same 
state ttro terms in succession. 

In defence of the convention, it was urged that the sit- 
uation^ of the country was such as occasioned serious 
grounds of alarm, to reflecting men. The operations of 
the war had been singularly disastrous ; the recruitiug 
service languished ; the national treasury was almost pen- 
nyless ; the national credit was shaken, and loans were 
ejected at a ruinous discount The New-Englaod sea- 
board was left exposed to the enemy, tmd instead of se- 
curing the confidence of the people in the eastern States, 
by filling the civil and military posts, under the general 
government, with known talents and character, thejid- 
ministration committed the interests of the natio^^at a 
critical period, to men contemned by a vast majorn}* of the 
people in the States. They further considered tlie calling 
of a convention, which, from the earliest history of IVew- 
England, had been customary to be done in times of dan- 
ger, as a very judicious and proper measure. The oppo- 
sition of the federal party to the measures of the genejpl 
government, sunk very rapidly, both in numbers and pop- 
ularity. A war of defence had now united the feelings of 
the people, and the glorious achievements obtained by tho 
northern army, rendered their construction about consti- 
tutional powers and privileges, quite unpopular with a 
majority of the publia They began to consider it would 
be right for the governor to comply with the requisitions 
of the president, or at least, it would be a piece of good 
policy had the militia been orddl-ed to the assistcnce of 
their brethren in arms, at the invasion of Plattsburgh. 

To every action, in bodies, there is a corresponding re- 
action,and so it is with respect to the evolutions of thought 
in political affairs and the government of a country. The 
federalists of (his State perceived their numbers receding 
to a minority among the whole body of the people. Their 
ambition was directed to measures ^fbr sustaining their sit- 
uation, rather than for opposing the views and inclinations 
of the other partv. Conciliations were attempted in their 
deliberatioos and by their, votes, but it was all to ivc^ ^>\^^ 
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pose : federalism h^d found its grave in the returning 
peace of the country. Numerous bills of a local and pri- 
vate nature were passed this session. Amongst which, 
were several incorporating manufacturing companies. — 
This branch of industry had received considerable atten- 
tion, since the irruptions which the war had occasioped to 
tiie country. 



CHAPTER VIII^ 



Condition of the United States at the commencement of 
hostilities with Great-Bntainin 1812. — Gen ral Dear* 
horn appointed commander-in-chief — Northern cam-^ 
paigjifor 1812. — Expedition against Canada^ under 
the command of general Hull, — Surrender of his Ar^ 
my. — Attack uponQueenstown by general Van RensseU 
aer, — Disorderly conduct, of the militia, — Capture of 
the American forces, — Exploits of Captain Wool, — 
Proceedings of general Smythe, — Abandonment of his 
, enterprise against the British provinces, — Military op' 
erations at Champlain, — Overtures for peace by the 
American governmenU-^Termination of the campaigi^ 
for 1812. 

We shall now revert to the commencement of hostilities 
between the United States and Great-Britain, as a detail 
of civil and military events concurring at the same period 
of time could not be given without a great interrup- 
tion of each particular subject The order of time was 
considered, therefore, of much less importance than a dis^ 
tinct view on subjects of separate interest. It will now be 
necessary to leave the political history of the state, at tho 
termination of the year 1814, and take up one of more im- 
posing and momentous concern^ beginning with the sum- 
mer of 

1812. The people of the United States proudly recoU 
lected the patriotism and bravery displayed by their forcet 
in the revolutionary war, and a minority of then! ealcola- 
iW^ that the operations pf the p.reient«var woald be eoch 
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ms.to secure to them a epeftdy victory over the enemy. — 
The^ did not reflect that peace had enervated the miliiarr 

energiee ofthe republic, wliilo their enemies, b_v roiitiu- 
ual exorcise in arms, had accumulnted not only arldilional 
Ktrength, but e;reater skill to use and apply it. A selec' 
tion was made from these veteran officers who hnd acqui- 
red honor for their bravery in the Ibrmer conflict, to fill 
the principal posts in the new army. Henry Dearborn, 
one ufthe survivors of the revolutionary war, was appoint- 
ed major-general and commaiider-io-cbief of tbe army 
in UieUoilod States. He was preuent at i!jg memorable 
(tattle or Bunker-Hill, and served ae a caplaio under Ar- 
nold, in the expedition against Quebec. After a series of 
distinguished transactions, ho wad before the close nl'tbe 
war promoted tu tbe rank orcolon^, atid iifierwurdB die- 
charged tlie duties of secretary of war with exemplary in- 
dustry and skill Tliomas Pincfcney, ofSoulb-Carolina, 
woB alio appointed [o no eqnal grade of commission.— .- 
And Wilkinson, Hull, Hampton and Bloomfield, received 
commissiona of brigadier generals. 

The head quarters of the c»mmaniler-in-cbiGf were fised 
BlGreenbush, opposite to Albaity, and il^e forces acting 
under his direction, composed principally ofthe New-York 
tnilitin, were stationed at Plnttsburgli and (he Niagarn 
frontiers. Those at the latter place acted under the com- 
mand of generals Porter and Hal), and tbe forces at De- 
troit wnre directed by brigadier-general Hull. 

It may be proper, by way of digression, to observr llial 
in giving an account of tbe late war, with reference to lbs 
history of the state, a brief survey of liio whole procccd- 
inge upon tbe northern frontier will bo f:ikcn, some of 
which may not come within the imniediato scope of our 
narrative of the state. 

The military estnblishmenl of Ilia United Stnlcs, upon 
the declaration of war, was in a very defective condition, 
Congress bad voted to enlist twcnty-iivo thousand volun- 
teers, and to call out one hundred thousand militia, for tbe 
purpose of defending the frontiers and Ihe sea-consi. But 
the wai od and eioprieuced officers was Revcroly 

fell. C—"- or}* T- tcmplated, and gave orders to 

kave C .__ the different uoslq uooaCv* 

17 ■ 
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lines, as soon as sufficient forces for this purpose could bo 
oblained. About one month after the declaration, 2000 
regulars and volunteers, under the command of general 
Hull, invaded the British provinces. At the same time, 
he issued a pompous proclamation to the Canadian settlers, 
offering them the great blessing of civil and religious lib- 
erty, and declaring in a tone of dictation " that his force 
was sufficient to break down all opposition," and that a 
much greater one was soon to arrive. His calculations 
'Were prgbably to capture Maiden, and then proceed to 
Montreal. Useless delays and ill-timed resolutions des- 
troyed all the confidence of the Canadians, and the zea] 
and ambition of the troops. The reinforcement at Mai- 
den and the surrender of Detroit to the British and la* 
dians, who were marching down the river in numbers far 
surpassing the American forces, so affrighted general 
Hull that he immediately commenced a retreat back to 
Detroit. He was pursued with a large force of militia and 
Indians, under the command of general Brock. The A- 
merican fortifications were effectually cannonaded on the 
15th of August, from the batteries erected by the British, 
opposite to Detroit. On the next day, the enemy passed 
the river and encamped abcHit three miles above the city« 
General Brock resolved to march precipitately and, at* 
tack the fort, as the American forces were then absent, 
and from his past experience concluded that he shogld 
meet with' no ohistacle or resistance on the way. On re- 
ceiving intelligence oftlie enemy^s approach, the troops 
under the command of general Hull, anticipating an easy 
conquest, manifested a brdve and deliberate course of 
conduct. But to their eurprise, .Hull directed tbem t# 
proceed immediately to the fort. 

The troops became insubordinate and crowded into the 
fort without any order from the general, depositing their 
arms upon the ground. The army becoming so -tumultu^ 
0U9 and the belief that myriads of Indians ^were without 
ready to fall upon the inhabitants, operated eo powerfully 
upon the mind of the commander that he huDg^outa white 
dag from the fori, demanding protection from tbe British^ 
A capitulation was concluded without provifMon for his 
army or the f'a/et/ of his XJanadiao allies. Public proper- 
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t^ was given up — the regular troops surrendered as pris- 
oners of war; and the militia returned home, not to serve 
again during the war, unless exchanged. The belief gen- 
erally prevailed that Hull was either a coward or u traitor. 
S'o disgraceful a transaction originating at a place where 
success was confidently anticipated, caused in every part 
of the .republic feelings of shame and astonishment. Dis- 
appointed at the failure of this expedition^ general Hull's 
CT>nduct was universally cpnsured. . .Probably his great- 
est fault tvaa awantof that decision and energy which- 
we re the characjteristicB of his yoothfiil-strength, talents 
and ambition.. 

The number of effective men at' the surrender of De- 
troit did not probably exceed 800, while those of general 
Brock?s amounted to more than 1,300^ 

This occurrence so alarmed the people in some of the 
Western states, that nearly ten thousand tendered their 
6ervice6,and a partiof them, placed untier the command of 
general Harrison, marched for the territory of Michigan. 
But the insubordinatitm of the vorunteera to the restramts 
t>f necessary dicipHne and. l^er approach of winter, placed 
many obstacles in the way of accomplishing much in the 
important enterprise.'. Incursions were frequently made 
into the* country of tBe Indians^ who, instigated by the 
British 'agentis and the celebrated Indian prophet, and com- 
manded by the valiant Tecumseh, had become very hos- 
tile and dangerouB to tiie inhabitants of the western states. 

In one of these expeditions several hundred Indian war- 
riors attacked fort Harrison, garrisoned with only fifteen 
-effective men, and they were repelled with great intrepid- 
ity by guards^ having many of their numbers killed or 
wounded. In return for the defeat, the Indians surprised 
and. massacred a setlhment containing twenty-one per- 
sons, at the mouth of White- river. Similar excursions 
were conducted by genera) Hopkins), colonels Russell and 
Campbell, against the prophet's town and Kickapoo vil- 
lage, and the Indian towns Pimertamar and Mississenema, 
which wer« destroyed and the inhabitants either killed or 
taken prisoners. 

Wi& the design of invading Canada in another quar- 
ter, an Bcrmj of f egula^a and inilitia wex^ c^Wa^Vs:^ ^^ ^% 
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northern boundaries of New-York. Tliis force was,how- 
ever, far less nnmerous than the government anticipated. 

The poorest class of American citizens was in so com- 
fortable a condition that ^ew could be induced to enlist as 
soldiers. Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode-Island 
maintained the plausible doctrine that the officers of the 
general government have not power over the militia, un- 
til called out into the service and consigned to their au- 
thoi ity by the state executive, and that even then they 
cannot be compelled to march beyond the. boundary of 
the republic ; and their governors refused to furnish de- 
tachments officially called for by the President, which di- 
minished a species offeree that was very much relied on 
by the government. 

The operations upon the New-York frontier were, as 
haB been before stated, under the direction of general 
Dearborn, whose head-quarters were still continued at 
Grcenbush. The fort at Plaltsburgh was commanded by 
brigadier-general Bloomfield, and that at Buffalo by gen- 
eral Sraythe. The militia from the state of New-York, 
then in the service of the United States, which was called 
the army of the center, were under the command of gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer. These, amounting to about 5000 
men, were principally stationed on the Niagara frontier. — 
Bodies of regulars and militia were also encamped at Black 
Rock, Sacketl's Harbor and Ogdensburgh. General Van 
Rensselaer had his head-quarters at Lewiston, on the NU 
agara river, and on the opposite side was Clueenstown, a 
fortified British post. The militia were much engaged 
to be led against the enemy, and the general determined 
to gratify their desire by crossing over to Glueenstown.-— 
On the 11th of October, the tempestuous state of the 
weather detered them from passing the river. The force 
in the American garrison was reinforced on the 12th with 
300 regulars, under the command of colonel Christie. — 
On the morning of the 13th a party, led by colonel Solo- 
mon Van Rensselaer, effected a landing about 4 o'clock, 
although opposed by a British force stationed on the bank 
of the river. Soon af\er embarking, the troops were ar- 
rangeA under the command of colonel Vati Rensselaer^ 
with a design of storming the heights at Queenstovo. — 
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The Americans were attacked bj the enemy, before thej 
received orders for ascending Ihe heighO. A spirited op- 
poEJiion, however, obliged the assailants to retire, but 
their contin'ial fire enfiladed the ranks of the Americans, 
of wbom a considerable number were killed and wounded. 
The colonel was severely wounded, but the troops undet 
captains Woo) and Oglevie advanced to storm the fort — 
Woo), the chief in command, on being woundsd, proceed- 
ed to Van Rensselaer, and represented to him the critical 
■ituation of the troops. The colonel directed, as the only 
effectual measure, the one first proposed, which was to 
storm the British battery upon the heights. The execu- 
tion of this adventure being undertaken by the voluntary 
services of captain Wool, who silently and cfrcuitously 
conducted his forces by the battery and ascended ao wni- 
nance which commanded it. At the approach of the A- 
moricana, llie nritish retreated down the heights to 
Gueenatown. At the momeiit of their success, general 
Brock arrived from fort licorgo with a reinforcement of 
■ix hundred men. A white Dag, the customary signal of 
aurreniier, was raised by an officer, but indignantly pulled 
down 1)y Wool. To keep the enemy hack until ho could 
arrange bis troops, a detachment of sixty men were des- 
patched, wtio advanced and returned without firing a gun. 
They pursued on and drove the Americans to the brink of 
the precipice. Wool, being ably seconded by his ofli- 
cers, rallied and led on his forces to the titlack. Tha 
British, in their turn, gave way and retreated down tho 
bill. Upon this, the conflict was renewed, when general 
Brock, and his aid, captain McDonald, fell almost at Iho 
same moment. Afler a severe engagement, tho British 
fled in confuBion. 

General Van Bcnsselaer, colonel Christie, and lieuten- 
ant Totlen, an able engineer, now crossed over for the 
purpose of fortifying the heights preparatory to another " 
attack, should the enemy be reinforced. They jnineil their 
forces to those under the command of the gallant captain 
Wool, who, faint with tho loPs of blood, was, with the 
prieonere, conveyed over the river. However, the for- 
tune of the day was not yet decided. A body of about 
•ae thousand British and Indians, uadcT E&TAtA^'VAi^'S':^ 
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from fort George, arrived at 3 o'clock in the aAernoony 
find joircd the garrison. The enemy again attacked ther 
Americans, and were a third time repulsed. Generaf 
Van Rensselaer, perceiving the army on the opposite 
e^hore embark very slowly, quickly recrosscd the river to* 
hasten tlioir advance. But those who had expressed so 
much anxiety in the morning to share the consequences 
of a battle, having witnessed the distress and sufferings of 
their wounded companions who bad been brought over^ 
now became entirely regardless of the general's com* 
mands, and refused to go to the relief of their country- 
men/ More than twelve hundred of the militia positively 
refufffed to embark; The sight of the engagement harl 
co^yled that ardor which, before the attack, the comman- 
der-4n-chief could hardly restrain. While the contest for 
Victory was pressed on by their countrymen, they could 
ijuietly femaiii spectators of the scene. The entreaties 
and commands of their fcrave and intrepid commander 
availed nbthing. They now concluded it would be un- 
ronstifutional and wrong fbr them to pass the national 
boundary for carrying on an offensive war. The Ameri- 
cans continued for a while to struggle against the force of 
the British, but were finally Overpowered by their supe- 
rior numbers, and surrendered themselves prisoners of. 
war. About sixty of the Americans were killed and one 
hundred woundedi Those that surrendered themselves, 
including the wounded, were about 6even hundred. Of 
the one thousand men trho crossed into Canada, but few 
made their escape. 

On the retirement of general Van R^nisselaer from the 
Service, general Alexander Smythe, of Virginia, succeed- 
ed to the command. In an inflated address to the '^meo. 
of New-York," he declared that in a few days the Amer- 
ican stancjard should be planted in Canada, and invited 
them to "come on '^ and sharid in the dangers and glory 
of the enterprise. A considefuble number i^olunteered^. 
more probably from their confidence in general Porter, 
who was to be associated with, him and have the exclu- 
sive command of the volunteers than frgip the effect ef. 
the general's turgid appeal.. His force was now augmen- 
kd to 4,500 meik titener«l Smythe sent out two deta^ch^^ 
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ftifinti, rnip rommnnded by colonel BiErstler and (he otlH" 
er by captrLin King, wlio wag Hllendcd by lieutenant All'' 
guaoftbe na¥y,willi aainall party ofmarine9,t!nnake prep-' 
iiratioDs Tor crossing tbe river. Hceriitler with his Tiircfi 
proceeded down tlie river several miles, dispersed the- 
enemy raptured several ofihem and returned. King was. 
diret-fed to attack the battBrJes opposite Blat^k liock,whLcIi'L 
heeilVi'tcd in the most gallant manner. His parly sub- 
tairted a loss of nine navnl officerE and nearly one half of ' 
the seatDen,who were either killed or woUnded, By their 
exertions the enemy were dispererd, their artillery dis- . 
mantled, and suitable preparalioBS were mndc tbr safely - 
landing Ibe army at the, lime appointed, which, however, . 
from unforeseen dehiys, did not embark unlit noon, . Out 
afterwards, disembarking for necessary refreshments, 
general Smythe ascertained that the boaM prepared <tou Id 
nut carry over three thousand men at oijce, ivhicli was 
the orders of Ihe secrelary of war. He thcrelorc conclu- 
ded to delay the contemplated invasion to a future period.^ 
Most oflhoHC who croissed with .csplain King euccpeded 
in reliirning. The raorniogof Ihe 30th of November whs . 
egain assigned as Ihe time for crossing \ and that for the 
purpoRC of fultiiling tbe declaration of planting the Amer- 
ican standard on the Canadian shores. But their first 
disappointment visably checked their resolution, The/ 
did not embark as early as was espacted, and, when ready, 
but 1500 men were found willing to go over. A council . 
of war nnanimously- decided against the expediency of 
proceeding, and th^ troops were again ordered to embark. . 
The enterprise which he bo exuttingly promised to fulfil 
>raa shamefully abandoned without an elfort. The fiiilura 
vf Ihe undertaking was attributed by the eoldiera to their 
commander, and so highly were they exasperated that for 
Bovoral days his life was in danger from their fitry. 

The norlhern army entered upon no further operation* 
of importance during lire whole of this ciitnpiiign. In 
Suptumber, a parly of the enelny rqoving down the St 
Lawrence, were defeated by a delacliment of militia from 
Ogdensburgh. These being reinforced, compelled ihe 
inililia to retire. On account of this proceeding, ihedcs- 
tructioD of Ogdeoaburgh was B.tteta^\e&^f %e«.iv&'QNi <^'^ 
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the id ofOctober, but they were vanquished by thebrare 
commander, general Brown. 

The army stationed at Platlsburgh, on the 11th of No- 
Yember, marched to Champlain, under the command of 

feneral Dearborn. When, immediately after, colonel 
'ike, at the head of his regiment, made an incursion into 
the territory of the enemy, surprised a party of British and 
Indians, and destroyed a considerable quantity of publio 
■tores. 

The causes of military movements among nations enga- 
ged in the turmoil and ravages of warfare, may be traced 
to their civil and political transactions. Immediately af- 
ter the United States had declared war against Great- 
Britain, Mr. Russell, the American minister at London, 
was Instructed by the American government to notify the 
British nation t!iat whenever the wrongs which America 
justly complained of were redressed, she was ready to 
make peace. Authority was given to Mr. Russell to nego- 
tiate an armistice by land and sea as soon as the British 
government would repeal their orders in council, discon- 
tinue their practice of impressment, and restore those A- 
mericans who were already in their service. A rejection 
of these propositions was communicated by Lord Castle- 
reigh to Mr. Russell, who at the same time informed him 
that measures had been taken to authorize Sir John B. 
Warren, a British admiral on the American station, to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, and in that event toa»* 
sure them that full effect should be given to the provisions 
for repealing the orders in council. The British govern- 
ment were now ready, he said, to receive any propositioa 
which would have a tendency to check the abuse of the 
practice, but they could not consent to suspend the exer- 
cise of a right on which the naval strength of the empire 
ossentially depended, until they wer» convinced other 
means would be devised for securing the object without 
resorting to impressment. On the 30th September, Sir J. 
B. Warren, then at the Halifax station, informed Mr. 
Monroe of the revocation of the orders in council, pro- 
posing a cessation of hostilities, and threatening, in ca8# 
tffa refusal, that the orders should be revived. Mr. Mon- 
^^^f on being informed of tbe failure of Mt« Russell's ns« 

1* , 
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fotiation, stated among other things in his answer to Sir 
. B. Warren, that the practice of im press nricnt by the 
British was to take their subjects from whatever vessels 
thej chose, which frequently terminated in the seizure of 
American citizens. But further, that he was willing 
Great-Britain should be secured against the evils of which 
she complains; but he should demand on the other hand 
'* that the citizens of the United States should be protec- 
ted against a practice which, while it degrades the nation, 
deprives them of their rights as frocraeo, takes them by 
force from their families and country into a foreign ser- 
vice to fight the -battles of a foreign power, perhaps a- 
gainst their own country and kindred." The negotiation 
was concluded without effecting any ac'justment of the 
difficulties alleged or producing any degree of conciliato- 
ry feelings between the belligerant poweflfc The rejec- 
tion of these propositions was approved of by Congress, 
who, instead of relinquishibg the undertaking, pursued 
more effectual measures for carrying on the war. The 
soldiers' bounty and wages were increased. A law was 
passed authorizing (he president to raise twenty addition- 
al regiments, tojssue treasury notes, and to borrow mon- 
ey. The building of four Bbips of the line, six frigates, 
and as many other vessels as tlte exigencies of the times 
require, was also provided for. ' ' 

In the campaign of 1812, some instances of unusual 
gallantry had been displayed, yet nothing decisive was 
effected, and the losses sustarned were numerous and 
great. Those who were in fdvorof the declaration of 
war, felt disappointed, chagrined and cast down. The 
calamitous progress of the controversy was attributed by 
them to the conduct of the federalists, whom they accus- 
ed of endeavoring to prevent enlistments into the army 
and of dissuading the militia from entering upon the ser- 
vice of the country. The federalists, on the contrary, 
declared these* failures attributable to the inibecilify of 
the administration and to the injudicious selection of mil- 
itary officers. But the transactions upon the ocean some- 
what redeemed the misfortunes on the land. The honor 
of the American flag was well supported by the deterinin- 
•d bravery of the republican offic«t« ^lid «««l\sv^w. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Nortliern Campaign for 1813. — Battle and Massacre at 
Frenchtown, — Seige at fort Meigs. — Surrender of 
York. — Death of general Pike. — Fort George taken. — 
Capture of geticrah Chandler and Winder. — Proceed- 
ings at Sackefis Harbor. — Repulse of the British at 
Fort Stephenson. — Perry ^s Victory on lake Erie.*^ 
Battle at the Thames. — Defeat of the British Armyt 
— Commodore Chauncey captures the British Squad- 
ron on lake Ontario. — Willkison takes the command of 
the center Army. — Engagement at Williamsburg. — Af" 
fair at Chaieaugay. — Americans defeated at Black 
llofik. . • 

The scene of military operations for 1813, embraced tho 
\vhole nortliern frontier of the United States. At the 
commencement of the campaign, the western army, under 
general Harrison, was stationed near the head •of lake 
Erie,and the army of the center, under general Dearborn, 
while general Hampton was destined to the command of 
the army in the north, and stationed upon the shores of 
lake Champlain. The American troops still contemplated 
invading Canada, which was cbmparatively destitute of 
regular troops. 

The army at the northwest, under the command of gen- 
eral Winchester, encamped at Frenchtown, was isurprised 
by a combined force of British and Indians, commanded 
by colonel Proctor, and the Indian.chiefs, Roundhead and 
Splitlog. A portion of the American force that was sta- 
tioned in the open field, were immediately thrown into 
disorder. Many of them, unable to escape, were killed 
by the Indians, while general Winchester and colonel 
Lewis were taken prisoners. The contest was sustained 
with vigor by the American troops, until orders were giv- 
'en by general Winchester for their surrender. Colonel 
Proctor had assured him that if the Americans would sur*- 
render, they should be protected ; otherwise, he would 
fjot be responsible for the conduct of the Indians. The 
A///; which had been plighted by the enemy was violat^di 
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'by a cruel and barbarous scalping and murdering of iho 
pri$oners,and acontlagraiion ofclio (own. Tl)e Americaa 
- loss in killed anJ wounded ainounled lo 500, and an equal 
number were tiilien prisoners. Tliese.were, (or tbe most 
.part volunteers i'rom soine of the most reiipcclable familioB 
of Kenluckv. 

General Harrisoo had now marched his forces to furl 
Meigs, OD tire .Miami. On ihc 15lli of May, ihe ganison 
was besieged by General Proctor, with a force of 1000 
regulars and militia, and 1200IndianE. The commanding 
poailian of [he American fort enabled them to resist eOectT 
uallj- the.attacks of tlio besieging army. Their anxiety 
about the dangers of their situation, were now relieved by 
the arrival of general Clay witb a force of 13IW Kentuok-r 
ians: separating his men into several divisions, and mak- 
ing an impetuous attack, he drove tbe besidfere from their 
works, and tookaiiumiier ofpriBoners. His troops, think- 
ing the victory complete, and disregarding Ihe orders of 
their commander, were drawn into un ambush prepared 
for them by the Indian warrior, Teeumseh. All but ]5Q 
of the party were cut off. Colonel Dudle_y, who com. 
manded a detachment of 800 men, strove in vain to rescue 
bis troopEi. About the same time. Colonel Miller entered 
'Upon an engagement with the enemy, and entirely defeated 
Ihem. In these encounters, two or three hundred of the 
Americans escaped into the fort, something like three 
hundred were killed or made prisoners, and the rest ilcd 
to Ihe nearest" aelllemenl. Tiia defence of the fort was 
Htill continued, but the Indians, unacquainted with sieges, 
became weary and discontented. Notwithstanding the 
entreaties of their chief, Teeumseh, ihoy deserted their 
allies on the Sih of May. Thus situated, Proctor raised 
the siege on the day following, and retreated to Maiden, 
General Dearborn having assembled a large body of 
troojis at Sackets Harbor, where great excrliona had beea 
made by commodore Chauncey to prepare a flotilla fo/ 
siding in th'i operations of tlie ensuing year, embarked 
on the 35th dav of April, with 1700 men, to the attack of 
Yc al of Duper Canada. The force of ihe 

ene ai.ed of 700 regulars and militia. 
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General Pike pressed on his forces and landed, although 
opposed at the water's edge by a superior force. After a 
severe contest of half an hour, the enemy were driven to 
their fortifications.- The remainder of the troops having 
landed, they advanced forward, destroyed the first battery, 
and were moving towards the main works, when a tre- 
mendous explosion of the enemy's magazine at 600 feet 
distance, hurled upon the advancing columns vast, quan* 
titles of stones and fragments of vvood, which caused great 
havoc among them. Many were killed and wounded, and 
among the latter was the gallant Pike. The British com- 
mandant finding resistance unavailing, retreated with the 
regulars towards Kingston, leaving the contmanding offi- 
cer of the militia to make the most favorable negotiation 
in his power. The terms of the capitulation were agreed 
on, and the Americans took possession of the town. — 
The brave and lamented Pike survived his wounds but a 
few hours ; but before his death the flag which waved over 
the fortress his valor had conquered was at his request 
placed under his head, when, with a smile of triumph, he 
calmly expired amidst the shouts of victory. The loss on 
tlie part of the Americans was three hundred a,nd twenty 
in killed and wounded, and mostly by the explosion of 
the magazine. One hundred of the British were killed, 
about three hundred wounded, and as many made prison- 
ers. The capital of Upper Canada was evacuated by 
the American commander, who crossed the lake to leave 
the wounded at Sacketts Harbor, and again sailed and 
landed his troops at Niagara. The reinforcements of 
the enemy induced general Dearborn to change the place 
of attack. Accordingly lie re-embarked at fort George 
on the 27th of May. 

After a warm engagement the enemy abandoned and 
the Americans entered the fort The fugitives i^etreated 
to the heights at the head of Burlington bay. Three hun- 
dred of the British were killed in the defence of the fort 
and seventeen only, of the Americans were killed and 
forty-five wounded. Fort Erie immediately followed the 
same fate : lieutenant-colonel Preston took possession of 
It on the 2Sth, it having been previously abandoned. The 
Britiab on their retreat being joioed by a detachment from 
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fort Erio and Chippeway, were pursued by two brigades 
under generaU Cbandler and Winder. Colonel St. Vin- 
cent having ancert-dined their position settled hits plan of 
altack. He came in the security of darknetJb upon the 
American etatlon, and u ith the roar of hir$ cannon und yell 
of the savages, spread a most dreariiul tscenc orconfu^ioo 
and carnage around. The<Iarl:ne^s wast^uclj that a ilia- 
linction could not be made betwoeu friends and eiiciuies^ — 
General Chandler designing to place himself' «tT.}io hcnd 
of his artillery, rushed into the midst of a British purty^ 
and, in a few minutes after, the fortune of genera] Winder, 
by a like mistake, was the isaine, 8alisfi<:,d vi ith the cix^- 
ture of these office rs and lioine other pvhnrAra, they irace 
a precipitate retreat. The Amtiicanj?, after a lost oltwo 
or three hundred in killed and v»oanded, made a retreat 
under colonel Burns from Stoney CrceU- the p!a<:e of ac- 
tion, to Forty njile Creek, Ihfi former position of tln^ 
force. This misfortune was soon followed by the unfortu- 
nate transaction at Beaver Dams^ Lieutenant-coloneJ 
Boerstler had been ordered to march Crotu fort (>eorge and 
disperse a body of th^pjpemy collected at that place. —« 
An attack was made onSe Americans within u sjiort di<^- 
tance of the Beaver Dams, and after contesting Lhe bat- 
tle ground, colonel Bosrstler's ammunition failing, iie wuh 
obhged to surrender his whole detach men t^ wJjieh consist- 
ed of 570 men. Commodore Chauneey, in ronjunetioa 
with colonel Scott, learning that the British had a quan- 
tity of stores at Burlington buy, proceeded witii 200 mep 
to destroy them. On arriving at the place, tliey found a 
force double of their own« strongly intrenched and deieO'- 
6ed by eight pieces of cannon; whereupon tiie enterprise 
was abandoned. Five pieces of cannon^ eleven boats^ 
end a Cew prisoners were taken away. 

The British eought the opportunity, while the Ameri- 
cans were employed in the provinces, to make an attdck 
upon the important post of olacketts Harbor. Tlie squad* 
ron hove in sight of the town on the 27th of May^ when 
the inhabitants of tho adjacent country immediately assem- 
bled. General Brown, of the JVew- 1 ork militia, had the 
eonunand of 1000 men, for the purpose of defending the 
towik A temporary breaet work was quickly tSokX^yMt^ ^^ 

18 
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ftt the only place where the enemy could effect a landing, 
and this was employed for sheltering the militia and regu- 
lars stationed here under, colonel Backus. On the mor- 
iiing of the 23d, the British landed one thousand troops 
from their vessels and advanced toward the fortifications^ 
The militia affrightened fled in the utmost confusion, and 
colonel Mills, in attempting t6 rally them, was mortally 
wounded. The regulars, unable to sustain the force and 
superiority of the enemy, gave way and retreated toward 
the town, taking shelter in the houses upon the road. — 
From these coverts they poured so destructive a fire upon 
the advanced party of the British, that it halted and re- 
turned back. This slight check was, by the contrivance 
of general Brown, turned into a hasty retreat. Having 
collected the panic struck militia, he marched them along 
the road which, while it conducted from the village, ap- 
peared to the commander of the British to lead to the place 
of landing. Seeing them marching with precipitation, be 
concluded their design was to cut off his retreat, and re- 
embarked so hastily as to leave most pf the wounded be- 
hind. The adroitness display dfc^y this management of 
general Brown, and the importa||ke of his services,, gain- 
ed for him the appointment of brigadier-general in the 
regular army. ' 

On the 20th of July, Proctor having again collected 
about 500 of his Indian allies, with nearly as many regu- 
lars, marched to the attack of fort Stephenson, on the 
Sandusky river. He soon after invested it and demanded 
its surrender. But by the gallfintry and resolution of 
major Croghan and 160 men, the flill complement of the 
garrison, they determined on defending the fort to the last 
extremity, notwithstanding th6 threat which in former 
instances had been found so powerful, the Indians could 
not be restrained after the commencement of the con- 
test. 

An account of the naval traasactions performed by the 
American forces upon the ocean, has, from our prescri- 
bed limits and the local descriptions suitable for a histo- 
ry of the State of Vermont, been necessarily omitted ; but 
the lakes, upon which those scenes of naval valor, now 
risiag to the grandeur of victoryi have no longer to re- 
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main in obscorit/ anil unimportance. Nothing of gen- 
«riil magnilude bad previously Id September, 1313, trans- 
pired upon lliQ lakes. The most that had been done was 
in titlingout fleets and conveying the land forces from their 
ditTerent places of rendezvous. Cnptain Elliot, in Octo- 
ber, 1812, with 100 men, embarked on board of two boalu, 
crossed the Niagara from Black Rock, and took two of 
the enemy's briga from under the guns of fort Erie, on 
whom the garrison poured a tremendous and inceesant fir& 
One of them wasburned and the other was connected with 
the navalforce of the United Stales. During the summer 
of 1313, commodore Perry was engaged in preparing aa 
American squadron for service on lake Brie. It consiat- 
ed of nine vessels, the largest of which carried twenty 
guns, and the whole mounting Gny'faur. The enemy's 
Meet was bujlt and equiped under the euperiittendance of 
commodore Barclay, an experienced officer from thq 
British navy. It consisted of six vessels, iroimting sixty- 
three guns in tlic whole. The American squadron, under 
the command of commodore Perry, sailed out and ofier- 
ed battle to their adretfary. On the 10th of Beplembcr, 
the BriCifh commodore having a favorable wind, left Ilie 
harbor of Maiden to accept the otTer, The firing commen- 
ced on both fiides a few minutes before twelve o'clock. — 
Tbo British, at the commencement of the action, bore 
so heavy upon the Americana, that the commodore's vea- 
ael, the St. Lawrence, became entirely unmanageable, 
liaving her guns rendered useless, and the greater part of 
the erew either killed or wounded. No hopes of sulccsb 
remained but in the execution of the aUempl now underta- 
ken by the American commodore. He quitted the St. 
Jjawrence in an open boat, and when passing along no 
less than three broadsides were fired at him from Iho Bi:it> 
ish vessels when he escaped. The wind now shifted qiisr* 
ters, giving the Americans the advantage; but the Law- 
renco was so disabled, hsving only eight men fit for duty,' 
that she lowered her colors. Possession, however, not 
being takon of her by the British, thoy again hoisted her 
flag. At forly-five minules paet two, n signal was given 
for close action. As the Niagara was but ve.-y little injur- 
ed, commodore Perry resolved to ^aa^ ftvtoi^ "to* «i'o*-^ 
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nay's lines with her^ which he did with great skHI and bra-* 
▼ery. Captain Elliot had the direction of the smaHer ves- 
sels, which, with the Niagara, were now brought into 
close combat In a short time, one of the British vessel9 
surrendered, and soon after another ^ and the remainder 
of the American fleet now joining in the action, the victo- 
ry was rendered decisive and complete. The American 
loss wa^ 27 killed and 96 wounded — the whole loss of the 
British in killed and wounded was estimated at 160. — 
The number of prisoners amounted to six hundred, which 
was more than all the Americans engaged in the action. — 
In three hours from the commencement of the action, tho 
commodore of the victorious force was enabled to an- 
nounce to general Harrison the capture of the whole Brit- 
ish squadron, in the following expressive style : — '* We 
have met the enemy and they are ours." The news of this 
victory diffused universal jo-y throughout the Union, bo- 
cause it was achieved against a superior force, and was 
the first they had ever gained over a whole squadron. — 
These circumstances threw everjr other victory into the 
shade, and cast the brightest lustre upon the characters 
of the heroes who had gained it^ This victory opened a 
passage to the region which had been surrendered by gen- 
eral Hull, and general Harrison was immediately con- 
veyed in transports, with a large body of Kentucky mili- 
tia, to Maiden. 

This movement being understood by the British com- 
mander, he abandoned that place, and on the 2Sth of Sep- 
tember it was occupied without opposition by the Ameri- 
can army. General Harrison pursued the retreating par- 
ty through Detroit, up the river Thames, to the Moravian 
village, on the 5th October. Proctor's force consisted of 
2000 men, of whom more than half were Indians. The 
British army were strongly posted ; their lef\, resting on 
the Thames, was defended by their artillery ; the right 
reached to a swamp that run parallel to the river, and was 
supported by Tecumseh and his warriors, who were sta- 
tioned in a thick wood which skirted the morass. Colonel 
Johnson's regiment being much relied on l}y the general^ 
uas ordered to charge the enemy's center, With tXh^ de- 
^'^a ofbreakiDg tbeir Jines and getting \u the tei!|!E\v.ff h«>. 
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Kefituckians advanced boldly to the charge and succeed* 
ed 80 far as to throw the enemy into confusion, but failed 
in penetrating their lines. The army now moved and at- 
tacked the right and left flanks of the enemy with great ef- 
fect The celebrated Tecumseh led on his Indian warri- 
ors against colonel Johnson and his battalion. Those he- 
roes now met each other in a contest which, from the char- 
acter of both, must terminate the life of one. The Indian 
coronfiander raising his tomahawk to despatch colonel 
Johnson, received a pistol shot from his intended victim, 
and fell dead at his feet The defeat of this savago war- 
rior was the overthrow of the army. Since the defeat of 
Harmer, Tecumseh had been in almost every engagement 
which the whites had had with his race, within or on the 
boundaries of the United States. He visited the various 
tribes at the commencement of the war, and bis eloquence 
and influence engaged his countrymen to bear arms against 
the United States. About two hundred of the British, 
with the commander Proctor, escaped, and the remainder 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Nineteen reg- 
ulars were killed, fifty wounded, and six hundred taken 
prisoners. The loss of the Indians was one hundred and 
twenty. Fifty of the Americans were killed and wounded. 
The fall of Detroit brought the Indian war to a close, and 
gafve security to the frontiers. It also put them in pos- 
session of what was lost by the surrender of general fiuH. 
Various skirmishes having succeeded on lake Ontario, 
since hostilities commencM between America and Great* 
Britain, yet nothing of a decisive character occurred until 
the 5th of October, when commodore Cbauncey, after re* 
peatedly dMsing the British fleet, and failing to bring 
them into action, eocoonfered a squadron o( seven sail, 
which was bound Sx Kiogston with troops and provisions. 
He captured fire of these, one was borned, and tlie otiier 
efiected an escape. The Aamber of prisoners taken a- 
mounted to two hundred and sixty-feor. General Wilkm- 
Bon was appointed to the comiiiasid of the army of the 
ceatsr, in eooseqoeace of the removal of general Dear- 
born. The first object of his iostmetionswaslomakean 
attack opoa Kingston, and after thai, elose his campaign 
by the feiartiou of BloDtreal The fixca iummttA. 5m 
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this service was an tirmy of 5000 at fort George, 200(f 
under general Lewis at Sackett's Harbor, and the arm/ 
of general Harrison, whom general Wilkinson expected 
would join with his army and proceed with him down the 
St Lawrence. The command of the northern army, 
which was to proceed to Canada by the way of Cham*' 
pkin, and form a junction upon the St. Lawreiice, was 
given to general Hampton. 

The secretary of war proceeded from Washington to 
Sacketts Harbor for the purpose of assisting in tlie enter- 
prise. His orders were awaited by the com-manding ofiB- 
cer, which were to proceed direct to Montreal, rather 
than in pursuance of his former orders to make an attack 
upon Kingston. The forces were ordered to descend the 
St Lawrence, but such were the difficulties in collecting, 
them and such the want of vigilance in the commander, 
that they did not sail until tlie 5th of November. On their 
way dbvvn the river, they were impeded by constant at- 
tacks trom the enemy posted at convenient distances along 
the Canadian shore. These annoyances were so trouble* 
bome that general Brown ordered his troops to disembark 
ond proceed in advance of the boats. The movements of 
the invading army were closely watched by a corps of ob- 
Bervation from the governor of Canada, to iollow in their 
rear and annoy them at every opportunity. General Boyd 
disembarked his troops on arriving at the rapids, and 
inarched down the river as general Brown was doing at 
80me distauce in advance of them. On the 11th of No- 
vember a battle was fought at Chrystler's fields, near 
Williamsburgh, between the combined force of general 
lioyd% Brown's and Swartwout's brigades, and a parly 
of the British, under the command of lieutenant-coloael 
Morrison. The action was supported more than two 
hours with unyielding resolution, whcri a body of the 
Americans, who had been left to cover their retreat, were 
routed by the British, which gave them the possession of 
the field. Both parties, however, claimed the victory ; 
the British retreating to their encampment, and the Amer- 
icans to their boats. Three hundred and thirty-nine ia 
kilhd and wounded was the asceFtaioed loss on the side 
of (bo Americana ; but that, of tbo British ift unkao wo. — 
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Among those wounded^ -^f the Americans, was general 
CoringtoD, who died soon after. The army arrived at 
St Regis the iiext day, where general Hampton, who had 
the comnriand of Pluttsburgh, had been ordered to meet 
them, ff ut here general Wilkinson, to his great amaze- 
ment aod confusion, was informed by general Hampton 
that Ilia situation was such that he could not join him 
there, but intimated that he might do so lower down the 
river. By the determination of a council of war, that was 
called on the occasion, the attach upon Mo&treal was a^ 
bandonedi and the army under general Wilkinson took up 
winter quarters at the French Mills. . Orders were sent? 
to general Han>pton to invade Canada by the way of 
Ohamplain, fit which place he rendei^voused on the 25th- 
of September^ but was afterwards directed to march to- 
ChatQaug^, and proceed to Montreal by the' direction 
of Chatcatigay river. On the 21st of October, he leA hiv 
encampment at Chateaugay four gorners,. crossed into* 
Canada, and moved as far down the river as Ormstown. 
Having ascertained that the British had a force of six 
hundred men a few mites below on the way to Montreal, 
he despatched colonel Purdy with 2000 of his troops on 
the night of the 25th, for the purpose of destroying it. — 
The next morning the two divisions of the army under 
colonel Purdy and general Hampton, came within one 
mile of the enemy, on opposite sides of the river. Gen- 
eraHzard took the command of the army, with orders 
from Hampton to attack the enemy immediately, which 
he did, but so upauecessfully as to be obliged to retire 
from the field. The detachment under colonel Purdy be- 
ing disabled by the fatigues of their march, did not join 
general Izard's troops. The enemy observing tbem,^. and 
supposing their number inconsiderable, passed unpercei* 
ved within a short distance of their roar, and began an 
attack, when the Americana made a disorderly flight to 
the river. The army then returned to the encampment at 
Chateaugay, and 'the expedition to Montreal being aban- 
doned, they marched to Plattsburgh for winter quartersi. — 
On the 24th of October general Harrison arrived at Buf* 
&io and proceedecS direcUy to Sacketts Harbor, by which- 
meant tbi^ Niagara frontier W|a left ungnaried^ os-ce^lV^ 
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a few militia at fort GeorgQ. 'The British, in their turn, 
thought to invade the United States. Accordingly they 
sent on a force to Niagara, when general McClure, in« 
timidated at their approach and misunderstanding the or- 
ders he received from government, reduced the tillage of 
Newark to aehes. Colonel Murray crossed at Niagara, 
captured the sentries, and immediately took the fort. — 
On the surrender of the fortress, consisting of three hun- 
dred men, the greater part of them were cruelly and 
wantonly put to death. 

The forces of the enemy being increased, they marched 
to Lewistown, where they were opposed by Major Young, 
who was soon compelled to retreat. The villages of Lew« 
istown, Manchester and Tuscarora were destroyed by the 
enemy. Black Rock was the next place of their attack. 
General Hall commanding a force there, repelled them 
for some time,*yet they with considerable difficulty efibct- 
ed a landing and drov« the Americans from their batter- 
ies to Bufialo. All hopes of withstanding them here wera 
entirely vain, as only six hundred out of tw6 thousand mi- 
litia were willing to risk an engagement. Buffalo and 
Black Rock were consigned to the incendiaries' torch, 
as was the country for several miles along the river.— 
The last scenes of this year's campaign were more like 
the exterminating ravages of the barbarous Indians than 
the contests of civilized nations or the more improved 
method of modern warfare. Plundering, burning and in- 
discriminate slaughter were practised by the invaders up*, 
on the innocent and defenceless inhabitants. 

A body of the Vermont militia, which had beendraAed 
into the service of the l/nited States and marched to 
Flattsburgh, in New- York, were, by a proclamation from 
governor Chittenden, discharged from public service, up- 
on the ground that it was unconstitutional for them to be 
taken beyond -the limits of the state, and that in a war of 
invasion ^e President of the federal government had not 
the authority by the constitution to call upon the militia 
without permission from the state executive. This was a 
principle established by the supreme court of Massachu- 
9eti3, aad adiiered to by most of the states in New-Eng- 
/sac/. Tbo9e o£ker9 who were 8/ea\ou« for the war objeQ- 
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ted to thi* order (tdtn governor Chittenden, and drew up 
a protest signed by twenty^^two commissioDed officer.8, sta- 
ting their views upon the controverted subject and their 
Unwillio^ness to concede to. the requisitions of his excel- 
lency. However, the militia returned before their term of 
tiervice had expired, and the subject was no further agilu- 
ted before the public. 

In the progress of our narative, an event which happen-' 
ed upon lake Champlain has been omiltecf, in the order 
of time, but may as properly bo described after the cloa- 
rng scenes of the campaign have been recited as at the pe- 
riod when it occurred. The Growler and the Eaglc,com- 
manded by lieutenant Smith, sailed from PJattsburgh on 
the 2d -of June, in pursuit .of some British gun-boats, then 
in the waters of the states. On the morning of the third 
day they discovered three gun-boats, to which they imme- 
diately gave chase. The channel being narrow and tho 
wind blowing briskly from the south, ran them so fur into 
it that there was no possibility of a return. One of tho 
vessels became unmanageable, and sunk in bhoal water ; 
the other fought for more than four hours, until obliged to 
yield to superior force. The enemy had the advantage in 
another respect : the narrowness of the lake aflbrded an 
opportunity for the soldiers upon its banks to do consid- 
erable execution. Another siquadrou sailed up the lake 
on the first of August, consisting of two large sloops, three 
gun-boats and about forty batteaux, filled with troops. — 
They landed at Plattsburgh, destroyed all the government 
property, and then retreated. A short time afterwards 
commodore Macdon^ieiogh sailed out of Burlington bay 
and oflTered battle to the British, which they refused and 
retired to St. Johns. 

The result of the campaign for thisy^ar was not fo fa- 
vorable to the country as the administration party had an- 
ticipated : yet it had been filled with incidents highly hon- 
orable to the American arms. If the war had increased the 
interruptions of commerce, it had cherished and multi- 
plied mAiufactures : if it had given an opportunity for 
spoliations on the ocean and for predatory excursions oa 
land, it had developed the best means of retarding the 
former and providing protectioQ q^^\u^\i \k^ \aNX^\^ "^^siA 
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(he result promised greater respect on the part of foreign 
nations for the rights of the republic, and a longer dura- 
tion of future peace, than could be expected without the 
signal proofs which have been exhibited of the national 
spirit and resources. 



CHAPTER X. 

Proffered mediation of Russia declined by the. British 
government, — Opinions of Great-Britain on the pro se^ 
cution of the War. — Unsuccessful attempt at La Col" 
le. — Oswego attacked hy the.British, — Battle of Chip" 
pewa, — Engagement at Bridgewater, — The British re- 
pulsed in their attack upon fort Erie. — Successful 
sortie of general Porter against the British garrison 
pear fort Erie. — Cnpitulaiion of the eastern part of 
Maine to the enemy. — Sir George Prevost marches his 
army into the States. — Invasion of Plattshurgh. — Mc" 
Donough'^s Victory over the British squadron, Septem- 
herilth, 1814. — Retreat of the English army. — Sequel 
to the history of the war with Great-Britain. — A gen- 
eral treaty of peace concluded at Ghent. 

An offer was made by the Emperor of Russia, with a 
view ot" arresting the desolating ravages of war, to assist 
the governments of Great-Britain and the United States 
in settliug by negociation the unhappy controversy in' 
wUich the respective governments were involved. The 
ofie* was promptly accepted by the United States, when 
Johrt'Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard and Albert Galla- 
tin wclfe^pointed commissioners to negotiate a treaty of 
peace at St. Petersburg ; for which, the British on their 
part appointed Lord Gambier, Henry Golbourn and Wil- 
liam Adams ; but they declined to treat under the media- 
tion of Russia, hut proposed a negotiation at London or 
Gottenburgh. The American government accepted this 
/?ro;>o8ition, and chose Gottenburgh, for which Ghent 
WU9 afterwards substituted. Henry Clay and Jonathan 
Ba^seJ were united with the commisavotv^t^ ^Iteady iu 
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Europe. After the troubles in Europe had terminated, 
the English nation contemplated dictating peace to Amer- 
ica from the capital of the republic, or at least the splen- 
dor of their triumphs and the burthens of American em- 
barrassments would induce the New-England States to 
form a distinct government. Two distinct modes of car- 
rying on the war were decided on by the British ministry; 
first to invade the coast of the United States, and in the 
next, after the protection of Canada had been secured, to 
conquer so much of the territory of the United Slates as 
would guard them against any future danger. To effect 
these purposes, fourteen thousand troops that fought un- 
der Wellington, were embarked from France to Canada, 
and a naval armament, with an adequate number of sca- 
men,for invading the different ports of the American coast 
at the same time. The changes recently occurring in 
Europe restored peace between England and France, and 
the reason whv America had continued her restrictions 
was, by acting in concert with France, the commerce of 
England might be very much deranged. This cause be- 
ing now removed, it was judged expedient to repeal the 
embargo and nonimportation act, which was accordingly 
done in the month of April. 

Soon after Congress assembled, the situation of the 
army received their attention. A bounty of one hundred 
and twenty-four dollars was provided for any one who 
should enlist for five years, and eight dollars for any per- 
pon who should procure such recruits. Additional appro- 
priations were also made for increasing the force of the 
country. The army under general Wilkinson continued 
at the French Mills, until he received, orders from the 
Secretary of War, when he sent a force of 2000 troops, 
under general Brown, to the Niagara frontieijftppd hav- 
ing destroyed the public buildings, he march^oV Platts- 
burgb. On the 21 st of February, the enemy proceeded 
as far into the states as M alone, and desfroyed the public 
property kept there, which had been removed from the 
encampment at the Fre;ich Mills. By these movements 
the British concluded that the Americans were about to 
invade Canada: therefore, 2000 men fortified themselves 
At La Colle Mill, near the river Sore). For the purpose 
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of dislodging them general Wilkinson advanced with but 
slight oppositioa from skirmishing parties to La Colle, 
and there disposed his forces in such order as to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy. An attempt was made by the 
occupants of the Mill to retire, but they were repulsed. 
The invading army undertook to batter dow^i the Mill 
with their cannon, but the stone of which it was built was 
fio thick as to resist all attempts of the kind ; whereupon 
a retreat was ordered, having lost one hundred in killed 
and wounded. The forces in Canada were marched from 
the Sl Tjawrence and stationed at St. Johns, for the pur- 
pose of securing the entrance of their fleet into lake 
Champlain. Great exertions bad been made by commo-r 
idore M'Donough to prepare a fleet that would compete 
with the enemy upon lake Champlain, It was necessary 
for the British to destroy the shipping at Vergonnes, before 
It should make its appearance upon the lake. Their de- 
signs being understood by the commodore, a battery was 
erected at the mouth of Otter Creek. On the tenth of 
May, 1S14, the enemy's flotilla, consisting of a brig, three 
armed sloops and thirteen gallies, proceeded up the lake 
9nd scoured the shores with their light boats as they pass- 
ed along. Having gone as fir south as the mouth of Otr 
ter Creek, they commenced firing upon the battery, who, 
&f\er exchanging one hundred shots and being unsuccessr 
ful in gaining the rear of the battery, on account of a de- 
tachment of Vermont militia, which galled them so severe^ 
\y that they were obliged to retreat down the lake, effecting 
nothing by their adventure but a discovery of the military 
prowess of the Green Mountain Boys, in their able der 
fence of fort Cassia 

^j The new brig that was afterwards commanded by M'- 
DonoiuJiHIlt the battle of Platt&burgh,ivas launched about 
this tiriM^ The events of peace in £urope,by the dethrone- 
ment and exile of Bonaparte and the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. it&ve Great Britain, now at peace with the whole 
world, except tl^ United States, an opportunity to em- 
ploy all that immense force which she bad jused in crush- 
ing her rival, against the American republic. 
Theas prospects were duly estimated by the Americao 

people/ — 9 ^vfirer cpnSijCjti att£|»dad ^it^ greyer sacri* 
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ficcs and sufTerings, was calculated upon by those in favor 
of the administratioo; but its opposers madj great ef- 
forts to wrest the power from those they tlioiight had 
ehown themselves incompetent, which in no small degree 
lessened the strength of the government Preparations 
were making by the British aud Americans to gain the 
supremacy upon lake Ontario; but as yet the Britisli had 
the control, which they employed in destroying; unfin- 
ished vessels and stores along the United States shore. — 
General Drummond, with 15Q0 troops on board of sev- 
eral transports, attempted to effect a landing at Oswego — 
a deposit of naval stores then garrisoned by 500 men un- 
der the command of colonel Mitchell, in a fort wnich had 
only five guns. On the enemy's second attempt to effect 
a landing, the American commander, finding 4iimself un- 
ttble to sustain his position, retired and moved the public 
stores about twelve miles to Oswego falls. The enemy 
being interrupted in their progress by the destruction of a 
bridge, evacuated the town and returned to Kingston. — 
The military stores at Qswego were shortly after ordered 
to be removed to Sacketts Harbor, and on their passage, 
near Sand Creek, were attacked by the enemy's boats, 
as they entered the stream. Having formed an ambus- 
cade, they completely surprised their pursuers, who yield- 
. ed after a short encounter. The British had encamped 
300 or more men upon the river Thames, whom captain 
Holmes, with 180 troops, was sent out to dislodge. He 
retreated to a favorable position, and tben sent forward a 
body of rangers to ascertain their strength, who were pur- 
sued by the enemy. They attempted by a feigned attack 
and retreat to draw captain Holmes from his position, and 
by this manoeuver succeeded. Various ofker proceeding* 
were entered upon by the enemy to bring on an engage- 
ment, which at last occurred. The Americans fought 
gallantly for more than an hour, who were nearly surroun- 
ded at the time the enemy retreated. The Joss of the. A- 
mericans was only six killed and wounded, but their op- 
ponents sustained a destruction of sisty-ninecf their num-. 
bers. In the beginning of July, general Brown marched 
his army to Bu&lo, where the addition of Tow«qii*« ^t- 
tillery and a body of voiunteeT% va^^ ^isnvtA ^^^^^% 
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fiugmentcd the number of his forces to something more 
than 3,000 men : with these he crossed the Niagara, and 
took possession without opposition of Fort Erie. The 
British, amounting to three thousand, under the command 
of general Riall, occupied a strong position at the mouth 
of the Chippewa. Small parties of the enemy continual. 
\y annoyed the American camp, on account of which 
general Porter with about nine hundred volunteers, Indiana 
and regulars, was sent out by general Brown along the 
creek, where he attacked a body of Indians about two 
miles from the American camp. The noise of the firing 
brought on a large reinforcement of Indians, which, after 
a warm engagement, obliged general Porter to retire. 

Both armies were now under motion, advancing to- 
wards the destined field of battle. General Scott's brigadei 
was in the advance, hastening to receive the charge, froni 
those who had fought upon the ensanguined fields of Eu-. 
rope, and subdued the conqueror whose ambition bad 
strove for and almost attained universal dominion, and 
whose energies raised him from obscurity to the highest 
destination of wealth, of grandeur and of power. The 
British outnumbered the Americans by more than one 
third, and arrayed in all the panoply of experience and 
power, boldly advanced to open combat. The heroism 
of general Scott equalled. the best and purest exertions of 
human nature. The British gave way in the bloody con* 
test, and Scott pursued and defeated them on all sides, no-* 

'til their retreat became perfectly disordered, and they 
sought shelter from their intrenchments. The enemy were 
totally repulsed by the decisive movements of general 
Scott, before general Ripley's brigade arrived, General 
Brown marched back his forces to the camp, witliout at^ 
tempting anything upon the fortifications of the enemy.— ^ 
The British sustained a loss in killed, wounded and pris- 
oners of 514 ; but the destruction on the part of the Amer-i 
icans did not eqdid this number by 186 men. This deci-f 
sire victory, gained afler so many reverses, was regarded 
as an omen of future success. Immediately aflerwards« 
ffoneral Riall, leaving his works, marched to Burling* 
Tod heights. Lieutenant-general Drummond, collecting 

mJJ big forces at Burlington and York, took them under 
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his command and marched back with his army towards 
the American camp, to fort George. The force of the 
British, collected for the purpose of opposing general 
Brown, including fifteen hundred Indians and militia, a- 
mounted to five thousand ; but these constantly diminish- 
ed by the desertion of the Indians^ 

On the morning of the 25th, intelligence was commu- 
nicated to the American commander, by general SwifV 
that a detachment of the enemy from Queenstown threat- 
ened his stores at Scholsser. A movement under the di- 
rection of general Scott, upon the dueenstown road, was 
commenced late in the aflernoon. The design of this was 
to make an attack upon the enemy, and divert their atten- 
tion from his public stores. Proceeding but a short dis- 
tance from the falls, information was communicated that 
a force of the British lay encamped behind the woods, 
and that they intended to attack the Americans the follow- 
ing day. This intelligence was hastily transmitted to the 
commander, and th^ forces under Scott proceeded rapid- 
ly through the wood, where he perceived the British 
strongly posted on an eminence defended by nine pieces 
of artillery. Near Lundy's lane, in front of the British 
position, he arranged his men in the order of battle. The 
thunder of the artillery gave the signal for attack. The 
Americans commenced and maintained the contest with 
a force not more than one seventh as large as that of the 
enemy. Had the British commander been apprised of 
their real situation,hc might have captured the Americans 
with scarce the loss of a man. * 

It was night when the engagementcommcnced and dark- 
ness began to veil the earth in obsipllky. The battle still 
continued and no reinforcement 'Appeared. More than 
one fourth were now killed or wounded, which was a ful- ' 
filmentofthe rule for retreating. But atthis difficult pe- 
riod, when many of their best officers and soldiers were 
killed or wounded, general Ripley led on his brigade to 
their assistance. The advancing general placing his 
brigade to the right of general Scott, found his position 
unfavorable for annoying the enemy, and assumed the re- 
sponsibility of proceeding nearer to them before he fop* 
med. Suffering severely from this movement, Riple/ 
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then settled in his mind the bold ad^'enture of storming 
the fort. ** Will you attempt the reduction of that for- 
tress," said general Ripley to colonel Miller. "Plltry,*' 
was his heroic answer. At the word of command, his 
men steadily ascending the hill, advanced to the mouths 
of their cannon, bayoneted the men while firing, drove the 
remainder before them, and took away their cannon. The 
arrangement of the American lines was now as follows: 
General Ripley's brigade was formed on the left — general 
Porter, with his volunteers, on the right, and the artillery 
of Towson in the center. The enemy rallied with all their 
vigor to regain their artillery, but their approach could not 
be distinctly ascertained. The moon now risen shone oc- 
casionally through the flitting clouds which enveloped the 
heavens. The roar of the catarac of Niagara was at times 
silenced by the thunder of the cannon and the din of arms, 
hut was distinctly heard during the pauses of the fight — 
In this situation the American troops were ordered to wait 
_^ till the enemy's bayonet touched their own, and to take 
'"'ia^^aim by the light from the discharge of their muskets. — 
The deadly fire of the Americans proved destructive to the 
British. The enemy recovering from their confusion, 
pressed on with their bayonets, and the assault was met 
by the Americans with firmness. The contest continued 
for more than twenty minutes, when the enemy retreated 
in disorder. Three times in the course of the night the 
same scene was repeated. The valor of America four 
times met and repulsed the enemy. After this the firing 
ceased, and the British were withdrawn, and the Ameri- 
cans left in the uncj^ittrbod possession of the fiel-d. Al- 
though the burden ARjc battle happened on the heights, 
yet efforts were mad* ^ other parts. General Scott's 
brigade forming anew, charged through an opening in 
Ripley's line, which in the confusion and darkness of 
the scene, proceeded between the fires of the combatants, 
and afterwards engoged in the battle by taking his position 
on the left of general Ripley. In another part colonel Jes- 
sup, with two hundred men, advanced against the enemy* 
brought them to action, drove them from the ground, and 
captured general Riall, with other officers and soldiers 
to aa amount equal to his awQ« In lh\« important contest 
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the British lost eight hundred and eighty in kilIed,wound- 
ed and prisoners. Among the wounded were generals 
Drummond and Riall. The American number was re- 
duced to eight hundred and sixty. Generals Scott and 
Brown^ towards the close of the battle^ were wounded, 
whilst major M'Farland and captain Ritchie were killed, 
with many other excellent officers. 

The connnand now devolving upon general Ripley, he 
found his force so much reduced that he considered it ex- 
pedient to abandon the captured artillery and returixto 
fort Erre. The American army, now reduced to 1600, 
proceeded to erect fortifications at this place. They were 
besieged on the 4th of August by a British force consist- 
ing of 5000 men. The day following, general Gaines, 
from Sacketts Harbor, arrived and took the command of 
the Americans. Preparations were now hastily inade in 
expectation of an attack. 

The center column, under Drummond, succeeded in 
scaling me walls, and took possession of the bastion, while 
those of cols. Fischer and Scott made repeated attempts, 
but were repulsed. Almost as soon as the enemy gained* 
possession of the works, a quantity of powder exploded 
and blew up with a terrible crash the whole party into 
the air. Tlrose of the enemy who survived fled in confu- 
sion. The fortune of the day was peculiarly destructive 
to the British, 57 of their number being killed, 319 wound- 
ed, and 539 missing. 4i94^ Americans the battle had 
been less destructive; theirtotal foss was84. An army of 
5000 men was now ordered on from Plattsburgh, for the 
relief of the bold defenders of the Niagara frontier. Con- 
stant reinforcements were receive^ upon the British works, 
which general Broum dtftAminod to cut off, and thus de- 
stroy their batteries. .. 

On September the I7tb general Porter was ordered to 
march his detachment through the woods and attack the ' 
enemy. At the same time general Miller was directed to 
advance a short distance and secrete his men in a ravine 
between the fort and the British camp, until an attack 
should be commenced by general Porter. A reserve coi^s 
was cpmoianded by general Ripley. The dangerous way 
prosortiifMl for general Porter and his men was traTersed 
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and the enemy were completely surprised. Half an hour 
completed the rapture of the garrison. The magazine, 
block house and part of the fort, and also the death of 
colonels Gibson and Wood, all succeeded. General Mil- 
ler was warned by the firing tliat Porter had met the ene- 
my and arrived at the time of the explosion. His division 
and general Ripley's corps of reserve approached in time 
to share the dangers and glory of this well conducted en- 
terprise. 13y this successful adventure the British loft 
thfJr works, a large quantity of ammunition, artillery,iind 
one thousand men in killed, wounded and prisoners. Th» 
forces were conducted back to the fort by general Miller, 
in perfect order. The nund^er of killed, wounded and 
missing amounted to about six hundred. 

On the 21st of September, forty-nine days aAer the se\g9 
commenced, general Drummond withdrew his forces, re- 
lieving the garrison from their toils, which had been in- 
cessant, and f; cm their danger, which had been encoun- 
tered without fear. Troops have rarely deserved higher 
praise of their country. The arrival of general Izard 
with a reiuforccmcnt from Pluttsburgh, happened on the 
Dili of October. Being tlie seignor officer, he took the 
command, and marched with his whole force on the 18\h 
of October, in pursuit of the enemy, whom he found at 
Chippewa, securely stationed in a fortified camp. Sever- 
al attempts proving unavailing to draw the enemy out in- 
to the field, therefore he evacuated Canada, and station- 
ed his troops in winter quarters at Buffalo, Black Rock 
and Batavia. 

An expedition w*as fitted out on lake Huron, under the 
command of commodore Sinclair, by water, and major 
Croghan, by land. Their design was to take Macki- 
naw, vvhrch was entirely frustrated by the forces of the 
enemy. 

Eight ships and 2000 men, under the cammand of com- 
modore Hardy, made a descent upon the coast of Maine, 
on the 11th of July, and captured Eastport and the coud- 
try on the west of Passamaquoddy bay. An incursion^ 
was soon after made into the eastern part of .Maine, by" 
the governor of New-Brunswick, aided by admiral Grif- 
j^tb. The/ proceeded up the river Penobacot, as far as 
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IlRmpdeD, where the frigate John Adnms was lot\ for pre- 
eervation. The guard placed hero for its defence ilet) on 
their approach, after they had blown up the vessel. Pos- 
session was taken of the country east. of the Penobscot 
river, in the name of the king of (ireat-Hritain, and a pro- 
clamation issued by the council of New-lJrunswick, con- 
firming the validity of th6 proceeding, and lor opening a 
communication with Canada and this cnpitidaled territory. 

Several thousand troops sailed from Englnnd early in 
the spring of 1814, and landed in Canadn. With thotse, 
governor Prevost resolved to carry war into tho Unitetl 
States, by the way of lake Champlain. His project, for 
enthusiasm and sanguine expectations of success, appear- 
ed like tho imaginary calculations of general iJurgoync. 
Presuming on a defection among the inhabitants,hc brought 
with him arms and clothing for thoso ho e.X|H:ctcd would 
rally round his standard ; and theso ideas were confirmed 
by the American smugglers, who were wishing to secure 
the favor of the British. This plan further rosenihlcd thiit 
of Burgoyne*s, as he contemplated marching his army by 
way of the lake and Hudson river to New- York. 'J'ho 
departure of the troops from Plnttsburgh, imdcr gencfHl 
Izard, having left that post almost defenceless, the ene- 
my employed the opportunity to mako the conteniphited 
invasion. On the 3d of September tho governor-gcner«l 
of Canada,with an anuy of 14000 mcn,many of whom hati 
been familiar with the European wars, proceeded into tho 
territory of the United States. lie issued a proclamatioQ 
at Champlain, giving tho citizens of the States the ^ftrong- 
est assurance that his military efforts sliould be made only 
against the government and those who supported it, whllo 
tlie peaceful and unoffending should receive no injury. 

This invasion of the American republic aroused tho 
feelings of patriotism and called into action tho bruvu sonri 
of tho green mountains. * A largo tnimber of volunteers 
from Vermont hastened toward the scene of action. Dis- 
tinctions of party were laid nsido in the great cause of de- 
fending the possession and liberties of the country. Ucr.- 
•ral Strong, from Vermonti on his arrival at Plattsburgli, 
was elected to the command of tho volunteers who, by 
bis brave and skilful conducti did honor to liimsclf and tlm 
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state. A difference of opinion, as was stxited in the legis- 
lative proceedings for 1814, existed in the minds of the 
people of Vermont as to the right which the constitution 
conferred upon the president, or through him to any of 
the officers in the regular army, to call the militia into the 
bervice of the United States, and also the power which a 
governor of a state has under the constitution of the fed- 
eral government to send his forces out of the, state upon 
the emergency of repelling an invader. The governor and 
council were decided federalists and opposed from the be- 
ginning to the" measures pursued by the prevailing power 
of the country, and to the rejection of the propositions 
made for an amicable settlement by the offending nations 
and to the declaration and management of the war. They 
could not from principle countenance the proceedings of 
the government and its agents so long as they had protes- 
ted against the policy that brought about such a situation 
of affairs. Two thousand of Mr.Chittenden's constituents, 
who voted for him when elected to that Congress which 
declared war, petitioned against the enactment of such a 
law. Their feelings were embittered by the collisions of 
party resentment; but so far as the documents called up 
by a resolution of^ the legislature of Vermont, they show 
that governor Chittenden expressed himself favorably to 
the cause and encouraged volunteers to pass over the 
lake to the assistance of general Macomb. However,- he 
did not order the militia out, for reasons that constitution* 
al power was not given him, as he thought, to send the 
militia out of the jurisdictional boundaries of the state. 

Fourteen thousand troo^vi^ ynder the command of gov- 
ernor Prevost, marched in two columns to Plattsburgh. — 
Their baggage and artillery were conveyed by a column 
upon the lake road, whilst another marched under the 
command of general Brisbane, by the way of Beekman- 
town. Colonel Appling, with Tiis rifle corps, being sta- 
tioned on the lake road, retired as far as Dead Creek, 
blocking up the road in such a manner as to impede the 
advance of the enemy as much as possible. On the 6tht 
the British, under general Powers, attacked a force of 
seven hundred militia under the command of geaeral 
Mooersand major Wool, about seven miles from Platts- 
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hurgb. The militia, at the first fire, became intiiuidateJ 
and fled in every directioo. Some, however, niaintiiined 
their. groaod, and with the troops under m^jo^ Woo), 
fought bravelj against the superior Dumhers of the enenir, 
until they arrived within a mile of the town, whrre« heieg 
reinfoj-ced by capiainLeonard with some artillery.thev »10|>« 
ped for a wtule the progress of the enemy. l)n being rom* 
pelled to retire, they contested every inch of grouutl* uiv* 
til they arrived at Siranac. Here« in attempting tu ford 
the river, the enemy were repulsed. The lovs uf the llrit* 
ish in this akirmish was about one hundred and nix in kil« 
led and wounded, while that of the Americans did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five. 

The British took possession of the villnge north of the 
Saranac about eleven o'clock ; but tliey were compelled 
to retire before night beyond the reach of the Anterican 
artillery. Towards the close of the duy their heavy nrtiU 
lery and baggage on the lake road crosBed the heaeh.whero 
a considerable loss was sustained from the tire of the A* 
mericaii row gal lies. •w^ 

In this conflict lieutenant DuncSwhSfteverelv wounded 
by a rocket, and four men were kUied by the liritiah ar- 
tillery. There was a continual skirmishing from the sixth 
to the eleventh between tlie enemy's pickets and the mili* 
tia, and both armies during the period wt*.ro conHtantlyijn- 
ployed — the Americans in atrengtheoing their forts, and 
the British in erecting batteries, transporting heavy ord* 
naoce, and making other preparations for attui king their 
opposera. Captain Noadie, on the morning of tho r.cv- 
enth, with a party, attempted to cross the upper bridge, 
seven miles from Plattsburgh, whero they were met' liy 
captain Vaughan with twenty-five men, and compelled to 
retire with two killed and seven wounded. 

Difii'^ult indeed was the situation of genernl Mnromh, 
whose force did not exceed 2000 men, and Ihh toiiiticn- 
tions a mere show of defence. If tho British had pernn- 
ed major Wool across the Saranac on tho morning of tlio 
•ixth, the American fortifications might have hccn Herur- 
ed without any difikulty. This delay proved very injtiri- 
oua to the Britjij^k^oimander, by giving his opnonents 
time to increaa^rmir forces. Ue* erected aeveral battc- 
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frontier during the continuance of the war. The conflict 
in this quarter had been severe — troops never contested 
nnore bravely for the honors of conquest; but the exertions 
of the Americans were generally during (his campaign 
crowned with success and the honors of victory. In most 
parts of the United States, upon the frontiers and the sea- 
board, the distresses of war and the horrors of battle bad 
been experienced ; yet no farther description has been 
given of tlie progress of hostilities between this country 
and Great-Britain than what relatec) to the northern cam- 
paign. A recapitulation of the most celebrated and gen- 
eral engagements may serve as an illustration of many 
subjects embraced in this description of this state. Those 
instances of bravery and heroism displayed on the ocean 
and frontiers of the United States, can never fade from 
the recollection of those who are friendly to the cause of 
American liberty. 

The campaign of 1812 was distinguished for naval en- 
gagements, in which the commanders of the United States 
frigates Constitution, Wasp, United States, and Consti- 
tution, commanded by commodores Hull, Jones, Decatur, 
and Bainbridge, captured the British ships of war Guer* 
rier, Frolick, Macedonian, and Java, commanded by cap- 
tains Dacres^ Whinyates, Ca'rden and Lambert. In Jan- 
uary, 1813, the British, under general Procter, gained a 
cruel and blood-stained victory over general Winchester 
of the United States army. 

Upon the ocean, captain Broke, of the frigate Shannon, 
conquered the American vessel Chesapeake, under the 
command of captain Lawrence. The British vessel Ar- 
gus, sailed by captain Maples, took an American vessel 
commanded by lieutenant Allen. The Enterprize, lieuten- 
lenant Burrows commander, took the British brig Boxer, 
sailed by captain Blythe. During the progress ofthe cam- 
paign for 1814, the American frigate Essex, commanded 
by commodore Porter, surrendered to a British fleet, un- 
der commodore Hillyar. The Frolic, commanded by com 
modore Bainbridge, was taken by the British vessel Or* 
pheus. An English squadron captured commodore Deca- 
tur, with the frigate President. The British vessels Cay- 
ene and Levant were captured by commodore Stewart, of 
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^e Amaiicnn ship Constilulion. The Atiicrican vessels 
. Peacock, Wasp, and Hornel succeasfiilly nllaeked and 
made prizes of tlie British vessels Eporvier, Reindeer, 
and Penguin, commajided by captains Wales, Maiinera, 
and NeUon. The English foreeg at BaltimorB, under gen- 
eualKosH, were sigaHllyTepulaed by Ihe Americans, com- 
nittnded by geoDral Strieker. Ucnerals i'ackenham nnd 
Gibb^, with their European iiiyrmidooB at New-Orleans, 
were repelled with grcnt loea by general Jacksnn. 

The battles upon llie northern froulier having been des- 
cribed in the work, it appenrdd proper to Beparele from 
Miein llioEB before mentioned. In 1813, the British pro- 
vailed at Ihe battle of Clueenstown, owing to the defectioi) 
of the New- York militia under the command of general 
Van Rensselaer. In liie campaign of the following year,, 
generala Dearborn and Pike conquered the British army 
nt York, and took the capilol of Upper Canada. Genera) 
Harrison of the American army giiined ii Bignal victory 
over the Britieh and the celebrulcd liiHi.in, 'J'ecumseh, at 
Detroit. Generals Brawn, Scott, (iniue^ and Ripley glo- 
rioualy defculed the British veterans, imdor lh« command- 
of giiocrals Urumm.tnd and Riall, at the duadty biiltlriB nf 
CHjppewa, Bridgewater and fort Erie. Upnu lake Erin 
commodore Perry, with the American squadron, captured 
tlie English fleet under commodore BHrulay. In the 
campaign of 1811, the squadroa imder commodore Mc- 
OoDOUgh, on lotie Champlain, captured tlie Britibh tleet 
commanded by commodore Downie. Sir George Pre vost, 
gOTernur-general of Canada, wax repuUed by general Ma' 
comb, at the siege of Ftattsburgh. 

On the nth of Fsbruary, while the victory nt New- 
Orleans was animuling the leelingR of the Americans, the 
welcome tidings of a treaty ofpence, executed at Ghent 
oD the 34th of December, 1814, was brought to America 
and ratified at the same lime by the president and senate. 
The treaty now entered upon was silent on the subject 
for which the war bed been profeBaedly declared. It con- 
tained no express stipulation against those maritime out- 
rages committed by Great- Britain, whir h had been ths 
principal causes of the difficulties. Provisioiis were only 
mada in it for the suupeasioD of hostilitiei — the change of 
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prisoners — the restoration of territories and possessions 
acquired by the contending powers during hostilities — the 
determination of unsettled boundaries, and for a united ef- 
fort to abolish the trafic in slaves. The orders in council 
being repealed, and the termination of the war in Europe 
removing all the motives for impressment, the causes for 
which the war was declared did in fact no longer exist, al- 
though America had failed, as the combined neatrality of 
Europe formerly did, in compelling England to make a 
formal relinquishment of the principles on which her ex- 
horbitant claims were founded. 

The tumults of war had now subsided, and peace again 
revivified the drooping energies of the country. All clas- 
ses of community rejoiced in the returning prosperity of 
the public and individual concerns of the Union. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Narrative of the Legislative Proceedings from the 
year 1814 ta lS2^t. — Unusual cold Sumjner in 1816.— 
President Monroe^ s Tour through the State, — Govern^ 
or Galusha^s resignation in 1819; — Mr. Skinner elect- 
ed gover7ior in 1S20. — Resolutions upon the question of 
admitting Missouri into the TJnion^^-Election of judge 
Van Ness governor of Vermont in 1823. — General La 
Fayette's visit to Vermont^ — His reception among the 
people. 

1815. Mr. Galusha, the former governor of the state, 
was placed at the head of the government, after two years 
magistracy of Mr. Chittenden. The asperity of party 
feelings was mitigated by the pleasures of social inter- 
course, and systematic opposition discovered itself only 
in the occasional paralysis of subsiding passions. Tho 
people discovered that their true interest consisted in the 
cultivation of friendly sentiments and the pursuit of peace- 
ful occupations. Those portions of the state, which the 
improvements and changing condition of the people niade 
some alteration or addition necessary, were noticed in the 
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governor's communication to the legislative body. 

Certain resolutions, proposing amendments to the fed- 
eral constitution, from the legislature of Massachusetts, 
were submitted at this session for the consideration of 
the legislature of Vermont Under these propositions of 
amendment, a convention had been called by three of the 
New-England states, at Hartford, the year preceding, nt 
which time and place the people of this state were reques- 
ted to send delegates ; but their representatives, then at 
the annual sebssioa of the legislature, refused to join them 
or sanction their proceedings. The legislature now re- 
solved that it was inexpedient to concur with Massachu- 
setts in the amendments proposed. A copy Qf the reso- 
lution was ordered to be transmitted to each member of 
Congress from the state and to the governors of each 
state in the Union. Among the actd^^ passed at this ses- 
sion of the assembly, one granting the exclusive privilege 
of navigating lake Champlain by steam, for the term of 
twenty-three years, to a certain company, was enacted. — 
Every other person under penalty of five hundred dollars, 
was forbid making or encroa,ching upon this privilege. — 
Such h monopolizing privilege, so clearly opposed to the 
constitution of this state and the United States, raised 
considerable opposition in the house. However,the com- 
pany were secured in the exercise of these partial immu- 
nities until IhejudlciaT authority of the federal governmnnt 
decided such grants void, in the case of the steamboat 
compatiy upon North river. 

The case of Godfrey, who was sentenced to be execu- 
ted at Woodstock, was brought before the legislature for 
commutation of punishment, or a 'reprieve. A delay for 
a few months wall granted, but he was afterwards execu- 
ted, which was the second punishment of the kind that 
ever took place under the government of the state. 

The wanton and inhuman murder of sixty-three Ameri- 
can prisoners, who were confined at Dartmoor prison, by 
captain Shutland and the garrison, occasioned a great ex- 
citement through the country. The matter wa8,however, 
so explained as to free the government from all implica- 
tions in the transactioo. 

1@16, la cootequeoce of the embarrassments to which 
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the American commerce had been subject for several 
years previous and during the late war, large capitals 
were vested in manufactories of various kinds of goods. — 
But on the return of peace, the English, by the facilities 
and improvements in mechanism, were enabled to under- 
sell the American manufacturers. This* gave a severe 
shock, and many extensive establishments entirely failed. 
Petitions for protecting establishments of this kind, were 
laid before the general government, and additional duties 
strongly recommended by a committee on manufactures, 
appointed by Congress. A new tariff law was enacted, 
imposing small additional duties upon the importation of 
certain articles of foreign growth or fabrication. The com- 
mercial interest and planters of cotton in the southern 
states opposed this measure so strenuously that nothing 
effectual was accomplished towards the encouragement 
of this useful branch of industry. 

Mr. Galusha was again elected governor of the state, 
and after the organization of the house, he requested their 
attention very particularly to the encouragement of man^ 
ufactures; the importance of which to the commercial 
prosperity has been very ably advocated and urged by the 
principal heads of the government. They represented 
the manufacture of such raw materials as are the product 
or growth of the soil of Vermont,the only means by which 
cQinincicid cxi/iiango can be supported. 'J*he raw mate* 
rials must be manufactured into various fabrics and wares, 
by the inhabitants of the state, in order to compete with 
importations from foreign countries. The extensive vari- 
ety and amount of merchandise which the taste and im- 
provements of the age have put in requisition, find an in- 
adequate resource for payment in the produce from the 
soli. Manufactures must be relied on to make up the de- 
ficiency. 

In the spring and summer of this year^ the weather was 
remarkably cold. Snow fell in almost every part of the 
state, and in many places to the depth of a foot and a haltl 
Dry, cold weather succeeded in the fall. The clouds re- 
turned without moisture, and the air was filled with dust 
upon the slightest agitation of the wind. Such were the 
apprehensions of a general famine from the uncoiiaiuoa 
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N^ailure of crops, that tlic governor, in his speech to ihe 
legislature, recommended a prudent cxpcndiluro of the 
moat scanty provisions, to avoid the evils and calamities 
of want. The anuunl complimentary answer waa return- 
ed, after a long and spirited debate in lite house, to tLe 
governor's speech. The sentiments contained in it exhib- 
ited certain degrees of parly irrilabilily, and in one in- 
stance the harshness of personal resentmcnl was expres- 
sed against the federal party, when tliey "declared (he 
withdrawal of confidence from those delegates in C'oni[res9 
of the United Stales, who have unnecessarily increased the 
public expenditures in a lime of embarraaemcnl, aflbrda 
a pleasing proof that the citizens of the state lool< well to 
the men whom they plaee in iiulhorily, and that they are 
delerinined to detect and repel even the Blighteet encroncli- 
mont upon their righlB." The Bala ry of the representa- 
tives of Congress had been increased the last soBsion, con- 
trary to the wishes of tho freemen of Vermont, who by 
their Buffrages this year changed every meinberof tho del- 
egation. Thia was the termination of a practice which 
had occasioned the most violent contcnlions and consum- 
ed much time and money, (luring the whole period from 
the first election of governor Tichenor, in 1797. No sin- 
gle topic introduced amongst the business of legislalion 

. had given rise to such impassioned feelings and uselcsa 
altercation. To be freed from such a needless custom 
was very favorable to the accomplishment of public bus^ 
ne&s in the general aBEembly. 

1317. The internal aflairs o( the stale assumed a more 
prosperous condition — a. boiintifut harvest supplied Iha 

. wants of Uie people — reluming pence broujjhl Iranquillilw 
to ilB borders, and business became generally more fixed 
and certain. 

Tho emancipation of the Soulh American colonists was 
very particularly noticed by the governor, and strongly 
desired by the public in general. " Should the emanci- 
pation of Ihe southern coiilinenl lake place, wo may ra- 
tionally hope ere long lo sec aria ond sciences, agricul- 
ture, commerce and manufactures flourishing throughout 
that vast, populous and fertile region, and every rank of 
iu inhabitants, in the full fruition of all tho blessings of 
20- 
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civil and religious liberty, unshackled by superstitiorf 
and unincumbered by the edicts of kings." But no one 
could foresee or predict such important revolutions in the 
moral and political condition of the people, us their recent 
transactions have efiected. Several states have arisen to 
the blessings of free constitutions, and the subjects there- 
of emancipated from the bands of slavery. Whether the 
people of these new governments are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with such useful and necessary information as to be 
capable of self-government, remains to be determined by 
their future proceedings." 

Private acts were paj^sed remunerating certain individ- 
uals for losses sustained in consequence of their proceed- 
iugsin cases provided by the acts of the legislature,in 1812. 
liy one, colonel Fifield, detached from the militia of Ver- 
mont, was granted the sura of 1112 dollars, to remuner- 
ate him for losses sustained in consequence of an order 
and subsequent attempt to carry into effect the Vermont 
non-intercourse act, in the year above mentioned. This 
law, by a decision of the supreme court of the state, was 
declared unconstitutional and all proceedings under it void. 
Claims of a similar character have frequently been brought 
forward for legislative remuneration,but their presentatiou 
has been quite unsuccessful. These originating from pror- 
coedings had under the established laws of the state, and 
declared illegal by the judiciary of the &tate,ought injustice 
and equity to be remunerated by the power which created 
thenj. In the course of this year an arrangement waa 
cpncluded with the British government for the reduction 
of the naval force of Great-Britain and the United Slates 
upon the lakes, by providing that neither should keep in 
service on the lakes Ontario or Champlain more than one 
armed vessel and that to have only one gun. 

During this year, Mr. Monroe, president of the United 
States, visited the eastern and middle states, for the pur- 
pose of examining the situation of public works, such as 
navy yards, arsenals and forts, and for Tiewing the gen- 
eral circumstances of tlie citizens through this portion of 
the Republic. lie was received with demonstrations of 
gratitude and affection wherever he appeared. On enter- 
ing Vermont, arrangements were made at the villages upon 
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his route from Connecticut river on the east to lake Cham- 
plain on the west, for tendering the hospitalities and ex« 
pressing the joy of the people, on their being favored 
with ail interview from the venerable president of the 
Union. 

1818. This year no changes were made in the heads 
of the government, and nothing of political excitement 
appeared before the councils of the state. The governor's 
speech) upon the i^ubject of agriculture, contains obser- 
vations af a practical and useful nature, and such as are 
aiid will continue (if practiced upon) to be the great sour- 
ces of national subsistenee and freedom. ^* Many useful 
improvements (says he) have been made in the state, 
while no considerable attempts have been commenced to 
improve the condition of agriculture.'' Although as much 
reliance as possible is placed upon home manufactures for 
the consumption of the state, yet it must be confessed that 
the main source of wealth and subsistence of every class 
of citizens must depend on the cultivation of the soil. — 
*^ When our farms were new and unimpaired by tillage, it 
was profitable to extend our labors and cast our seed over 
a large portion of the soil; but as our lands become Ies» 
productive by the frequency of crops, it is necessary that 
new modes of husbandry should be resorted to, in order 
to keep them it) a fertile state, and that the different qual> 
ities of the soil be improved to the best advantage for til- 
lage or grazing, which in all probability will require more 
labor and expense in cultivating an equal quantit)rof land, 
and of course prevent the too frequent emigration of the 
laboring class of our citizens." It was further suggested, 
that something useful might be accomplished by authorl- 
ziig enterprizing individuals to form societies invested 
with corporate powers, forjbe useful purposes of advan- 
cing the agricultural interest, encpuraging manufactures,, 
and improving breeds of domestic animals throughout the 
several counties of the state. 

The business of legislation was transacted harmoni- 
ously, . and many important public acts were enacted du- 
ring the session. Bui in times of the greatest tranquilli-^ 
ty, like the present^ there is inuchneed of care and per- 
teveranoe^ whieh ace indispensible to the preservation of 
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the rights and privileges of a free people. Republics hare 
in all ages of the world been overthrown by the decay of 
virtue and intelligence among the people, rather than 
from a combination of potentates or armies. 

The Congress of the United States repealed the law 
imposing internal duties upon imports into this country. — 
They also passed an act granting to every indigent officer 
and soldier of the revolutionary army, whoso property did 
not exceed one hundred dollars, a pension of twenty dol- 
lars a month to each officer and eight dollars a month to 
every private who had served the term of nine months in 
the army. 

A medical academy was instituted at Castleton by an 
act of the legislature of this session, for the purpose of 
instructing in the science of physic, surgery^ chymistry, 
atid all the various branches connected with the healing 
art. This institution has been connected with MiddIebu-> 
ry college, and is in a very flourishing condition. 

1819. The legislature assembled this fall for the last 
time under the administration of governor Galusha; who 
informed the members of the assembly and the public of 
his determination to spend the residue of his life in do- 
mestic retirement ; and recommended to the freemen of 
the state to unite on some other person to perform the du- 
ties of chief-magistrate after his term of public service 
Jiad expired : Adding that his zeal for the public good 
would never .cease but with his reason or his life. Mr. 
Galusha had served in various public capacities almost 
from his first settlement in the state, in 1775. At the bat* 
tle of Bennington, he fought at the head of a company 
belonging to Shaftsbury, over whom he had previously 
been appointed a captain. Two years, ending with the 
political year 1808, he was fiected one of the three judg- 
es constituting the supreme court of the state, and after- 
wards received nine elections for governor of the state.-*. 
If it was a great and glorious act for Camillus or Wash- 
ington, afler having freed their country, to retire to a cot- 
tage, rather than to reign in a capitol, surely a resigna- 
tion of the highest honors of office in Vermont discovers 
no less the humility of the individual and the patriotism of 
the BtatesRian. 
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An address was adopted by the house and communica- 
ted to the governor, on his retirement from office, from 
which the following is an extract ;—'• On a review of the 
events of the memorable struggle of our fathers for inde- 
pendence, we find you in early life on the banks of the 
Walloomsack, with your patriotic band, teaching them 
boldly to defend their country. In discharging the duties 
of councillor, judges and gov^rnof, you have ever merited 
and received the approbation of your fellow citizens." 

The attention of the legislative assembly was requested 
upon the subject of freeing the body of debtors from arrest 
and imprisonment on debts of small amount. The follow- 
ing paragraph exhibits the views that were then entertain- 
ed upon this much agitated subject *^ I am of opinion 
that more property is spent in collecting small debts by 
law, .especially where the body is taken in execution, than 
the amount of the debts saved by such collection. I also 
believe that it would discourage credit where it ought not 
be given, and produce punctuality in those who obtain it. 
Yet the only safe remedy against embarrat^sment or pover- 
ty is a retrenchmentof family expenses and lessening the 
consumption of articles of foreigp growth and manufac- 
ture.'' - 

The usual business of theiegislature was accomplished 
with miioh unanimity of feelings. Among their procfe- 
dings, a resolution was adopted approving in the highest 
terms the laudable and humaneexertionsof many individ- 
uals in different sections of the country, in forming a so- 
ciety for the purpose of establishing a colony of free peo- 
ple of color on the western coast of Africa, and resolving 
that the senators and representatives in Congress from 
this atate, be requested to exert their influence for the adop- 
tion of such measures as will most effectually prgmote the 
great and benevolent views and objects of the society — 
that the unfortunate Africans might enjoy the privileges 
asserted in our constitution, ** that all m.en are born equal- 
ly free and independent, and have certain and unalienable 
rights, among which are the enjoying and defending of 
life and liberty, posaessiug and protecting property, and 
obtaining happiness and sajfety." This subje ct has re- 
ceived cooaiderabie attention from some of the most influ- 
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ential men in the country. 

1820. Mr. Skinner, the former chief justice of the 
state, was elected governor. His speech, delivered be- 
fore the council and house of representatives, contained 
plain and comprehensive views of the laws and regulations 
of the istate, and among the various topics to which the 
attention of the legislature were directed, that of making 
frequent alterations in tke public statutes, was mentioned 
as a great evil. The best evidence which the represen- 
tatives of the people can give of their faithfulness and in- 
telligence, is a reluctant and careful approach at innova- 
tion. 

The delays and expense which are incident to the ad- 
ministration of justice, arc represented to exceed all that 
is required to sustain every department of the government; 
and when tills practice is opposed to the bill of rights, 
wliich declares thnt every person ought to obtain right and 
justice freely, witI;out being obliged to purchase it, com- 
pkitely and without denial, promptly and without delay. — 
This was referred to in the message of the governor, as a 
subject of the deepest interest. Trials in some cases of 
but a few dollars consequence have caused the expendi- 
ture of thousands and a great waste of time, and all that 
Without establishing any important precedents for guard- 
ing the rights and privileges of the public. The prcseitt 
organization of the Vermont judiciary, has had a tonderi- 
cy to the despatch of business, and to prevent a multipli- 
city of law suits. What the law is has been clearly and 
substantially expressed in the cases reported. The char- 
acter of the state vitally depends upon the judiciary, and 
"the degree of confidence reposed in a government is 
measured by the rank it sustains." A resolution was in- 
troduced and passed by the legislature, remonstrating 
against the admission of Missouri into the union, with a 
constitution legalizing slavery and the cruel and unnatural 
traffic in human blood. The subject of their resolution 
was, that congress has a right to prohibit any further ex* 
tention of slavery, as one of the conditions from which any 
new state may |?e admitted into the union. They there- 
tore viewed with alarm the al tempts of the inhabitants of 
Missouri to obtain admission inlo the union, as one of the 
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United SlaleR, under a constilulioo which Icgnlizes and 
secures the inlroduciioii und ronlinuance of slavery, and 
al£o prevents iVeernen ftom emigrnting; and settling ia 
said slate, on account of Iheir origin, color and featurss. 
The legislalorc considereJ the principles, powers and 
reslrictioDs coDtained in the reputed consiilution of Mib- 
FDUri Qs anii-rcpublican and repugxianl to the constitution 
of the United Stales ; and fiirtlier, they resolved to iustnict 
t lie ir senators and representatives in Congross to exert 
their influence and use all legal measures to prevent the 
admission of Mksouri into the union of the statQS, will) 
such anti-republican powers in her constitution. 

The subject vras agitated in Congress with great warmth, 
and at no time had the parties in ihat hddj been so marked 
by a geographical division or so much nctunlcd by IVcl- 
ings so dangerous to tike union of llio stales, as at (his 
time. This controversy was not conllaod lo the seat of 
the general government, or the Etiilo of Vermont, but it 
attracted the attention of the. people in all parts of the 
Union. Aloclings ivere called in Ibo norlhcrn states, and 
spirited resoiulionB were paesed, enpreBsirg ilicir fears 
of a perpctualion of slavery, and their approbation of (ho 
restriction. The restriction was opposed by iho anulhern 
party, on the ground of self-defence. They alleged that 
the admission of Missouri without any restriction, would 
in no degree lend lo perpetuate slavery. The numhet of 
slaves would not be accumulnled hy this niensjure, but 
they would he diminished by removing from one stale to 
another. They declared Ihat it would bo a dangorotia 
and tyrannical act in Ihe federal govemmcnt, and one 
that would inlringe upon the sovereignties of tho bIbIcb, 
should the restriction be persisted in and adopted. 

Aller discussing the question through tho grcnt pari of 
Ihe session, a hill passed for tho addiisBion of Missouri 
into the Union of ihe Slates, without uny rotriclion, hut 
with the inhibition of slavery throughout the torritorica of 
the United States north of SGdegruus and 30 minutea north 
latitude. 

1821. The legislature again HBaemhled wilh governor 
Skinner at the head of rhe govcrnmenl. Conniii roeolii- 
tioas and reports froio conntiittesa m \\xQ \c^vaW^^«% *A 
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Maryland and New-Hampshire, on the subject of appro- 
priating the pgblic lands for the purposes of education, 
were submitted for the co-operation of the legislature of 
Vermont^ The people of Vermont, in the language of 
the governor's speech, ** can feel no delicacy in making a 
claim of this kind, for no one of the United States, in pro« 
portion to their ability, contributed more to the acquisition 
of those rights which were purchased by the toil, distres- 
ses and sacrifices of the revolutionary war. Situated up- 
on the frontier,they constituted a barrier between the ene- 
my and the confederated states. Not having then been 
acknowledged as a member of the confederation, no part 
of the expense they incurred in the war has been assumed 
by the general government, while they have participated 
in the burthens of the public debt." 

A resolution was passed declaring that each of the Uni- 
ted States had an equal right to participate in the benefits 
of the public lands, us the common property of the Union, 
and that the states in whose favor Congress have not made 
appropriations of land for the purpose of education, will 
be entitled to su oh appropriations as shall have- been made 
in favor of the other states. However just such a distrt* 
bution of the public domain might be in principle, yet in 
practice it has been considered inexpedient Another 
subject ol quite a popular character amongst a majority 
of the people, was, the attempts at revising and ultimate- 
ly at reducing the fee bill. The items of expenses attend- 
ing the business of litigation and the salaries of certain of- 
ficers of the government, were considered extravagant 
and oppressive upon the people ; and in the end would oc- 
casion an overthrow of the government of the country. — 
A reduction of certain items in the taxation of costs and a 
limitation of the salaries of certain ofiicers of the govern- 
ment, was, aRer a long and animated debate, enacted in- 
to a law of the state. Those employed in the laborious 
occupations of life, and likewise many others, anticipated 
much relief from the adoption of this measure. Probably 
it has operated as a salutary check upon the frequent ex- 
cesses that had been practiced. 

Acts of suspension have frequently been granted by the 
Jegialaiure upon debts due to individuals as well as to the 
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the state, which are in direct opposition to the constitution, 
declaring that no law shalf be enacted impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. The custom of granting relief to in- 
dividuals in delaying the fulfilment of their contracts, was 
entered upon by the legislature and was considered a tran- 
scendency of the legitimate powers of the legislative body. 
The revision of the proceedings of the supreme court and 
granting new trials afler cases have been solemnly adjudi- 
cated, upon a full presentation of the evidence, was now 
regarded as an improper subject of legislation, and but 
two or three new triale hav«. since been granted. 

l^Z. T\\e meeting of the general assembly was held 
in October, after a year's recurrence distinguished by no 
particular prosperity or adversity to the inhabitriitsof the 
state. , One of the principal topics qf public interest and 
attention was the subject of manufiictures. 

Vermont, said the committee on the subject of manufac- 
tures, **can raise as fbe wool as any quarter of the globe 
— her mountains furnish pasturage of the best kind, and 
roll down their thousJEit^ streams to aid us in its manufac- 
ture It also aboutids with ores and forests for coal, amply 
sufficient for the manufacture of iron in all its varieties and 
equal to the consumption of the state, and for abundant im- 
portation. Many inaterials are found within the state, on 
which the industry and ingenuity of our citizens might op^ 
erate to great advantage, and ultimately be sources of 
revenue, if a capital coiild be allured to the object by the 
affinity and patronage of our laws." 

An act to prevent usury was, in compliance to the rec- 
ommendation of governor Skinner^ passed. The rate of 
interest was limited tosixfer cent and all contracts where- 
by a higher rate of interest should be taken or secured, were 
declared void. The payment of unlawfiiHhterest was made 
recoverable within one year next after suoh transaction. — 
Those interested as the receivers of usury could be com- 
pelled to disclose tilie same in a court of chancery. After 
tho amount disclosed should be refunded, the delinquent 
becomes discharged from any further liability. In some 
govemmenta, money, like other property, is Ief\ to regu- 
late itself in mark^ti and this practice had coqlU^ ^t^H^^^^Nfi.'^i 
in Vermoat 

21 
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In a government founded upon the avowed principle 
of securing equal privileges and furnishing equal protec- 
tion to ally ** justice demands of those to whom its admin- 
istration is entrusted so to provide as that the unsuspect-^ 
ing and unfortunate maybe secured against the unjust ex- 
actions of the more artful and fortunate. The acquisition 
of wealth by laudable industry, economy and prudence 
merits approbation and encouragement ; but laws, provi- 
ding facilities for a few calculating, greedy citizens, to 
monopolize that property, the produce of the toil and in- 
dustry of the more useful and deserving, can never be 
sanctioned by the faithful and intelligent representatives of 
the people.'* 

Mr. oktnner requested of the freemen of the state not to 
honor him again with their suffrages, as he deemed it a 
duty to desire that he might not be considered a candi- 
date for the office. 

1823. Judge Van Ness was returned governor elect at 
the meeting ofthe assembly this year. A customary speech 
was delivered by him to the legislative bodies fraught with 
sentiments of interest and concerpfor the welfare of the 
state. '* In calling your attention to the immediate con- 
cerns of this state, I am not sensible that any inaterial al- 
terations in t he Taws relatmg to any department of the 
government could be beneficially made at this time. •The 
stability of the laws is ne^t in importance to their wisdom ; 
yet so great isgthe desire of mankind for change and so pre- 
dominant their ambitipn for the character ofTeform, that 
they are seldom at a loss for subjects to act upon^ .and af- 
ter starting upon slight and apparently judicipus amend- 
ments, tl^eir zeal will frequently urge theni to overleap the 
bounds prescribed for themselves in the outset, and in their 
progress destroy the faireist and most valuable systems." 
A desire of change and the honors connected with legisla<^ 
tive efforts at management and debate, occasion a great 
expense to the state and controversy among the people. — 
And further, it produces much uncertainty in the law, and 
thereby occasions perplexing and expensive law suits, 
^'g^^y detrimental to the prosperity of the stater Few al«- 
terations were made in the laws at this session. That spe^ 
eies of gambling denominated Vior^e tQiCQiuv\|^, \i\«ii^ ^^t^- 
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mium ia money or any valuable property was bet or haz- 
arded, was prohibited, upon the forfeiture of the horse so 
kept for running and the loss of the money staked. The 
influence of gambling has been very deleterious upon na- 
tional affairs, so far as the citizens of the United States 
have progressed in practices of this character. The ster- 
ling virtues of the Romans were dissipated at their nation- 
al games, and luxury destroyed the patriotism and energy 
of the state. 

1824. This year the tariff upon cotton goods, which 
had engaged the attention of the people throughout the 
United States ever since 1816, was laid upon foreign im- 
poctations. It had been proved from experience that man- 
ufactures needed protection, and that such policy had been 
pursued by those governments where they flourished. — 
The English had grown rich by their protecting system ; 
hence other nations could participate in similar privile- 
ges. 

On the reaccession of Mr. Van Ness to the chair of 
state, he directed the attention of the legislature to the al- 
teration of the law for choosing the electors of the prer^i- 
dont and vice-president of the United States. In compli- 
ance with this recommendation, an act was passed giving 
the choice of the electors to the people, by a general tick* 
et, instead of the former method, by a legislative appoint- 
ment. 

Since the close of the late war with Great-Britain, par- 
ty spirit continued to subside, until the contest for the pres- 
idential election excited a spirited opposition, which, how- 
ever, did not become so general or inveterate as in their 
former contests. On canvassing the character and quali- 
fications of the respective candidates, at the flrst election 
of Mr. Adams, in Vermont, the opposition raised against 
his claims was very trifling. The pride of New-England, 
in having one of her sons honored with the highest oflice 
in the government, and one who Wfis in every respect com- 
petent to discharge the varioas and iamortant outies an- 
nexed to his office by the provisidns or tho oa^' ^o- 
stitution, actuated the ingenuoua and enlighfi 
ments of the freemen of Yermpp' *'^* ' m ot 
decisive stnad ia favor of Ae tpist 
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tional feelings operated somewhat in his favor; but his 
long and faithful services in the government, his profound 
knowledge and political integrity, and above all the rest, 
as an officer invested with the civil power and authority of 
the country, his trulylegal and philosophic method of de- 
ciding on difficult and important subjects of commercial 
and political interest between this and other nations, by 
a kind of intellectual calculation founded upon the strictest 
rules of legal evidence, rather than by the presentiments 
of habit or the momentary bursts of feeling, gave him a 
decided preference over nny other individual. His quali- 
fications were considered as worthy of succeeding the 
venerated Washington, and in his administration of the 
government the expectations of the people have been fully 
realized. 

The arrival of general La Fayette, the early and dis- 
tinguished benefactor of the American Republic, was 
hailed ivith acclamations of joy and festivity throughout 
the country. On the 17th of August he and his son enter- 
ed the city of New-York, where they were met by the 
city authorities and a military escort, and welcomed ta 
the shores of a country whose freedom and happiness Ke 
had contributed so much towards establishing. A com- 
mittee of the general assembly reported, that Vermont, in 
common with her sister slates, would rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of manifesting her gratitude by a solemn and public 
act. The feelings and duty of the state, say the commit- 
tee, are united iii demanding an expression of gratitude 
which is owed to this worthy patriot of the revolution. — 
Accordingly the legislative councils of the state voted that 
the governor should, in behalf of the people of Vermont,, 
invite general La Fayette to extend his tour into the state, 
and honor its citizens with his presence. In July 4tb, 
1825, the general crossed the Connecticut and entered the 
state of Vermont for the first time, at Windsor. Here he 
met with a friendly and interesting reception from the gov- 
ernor and a numerous body of citizens assembled to par- 
ticipate in the joy and gratitude of the occasion. After 
the ceremony of an address, and a reply from the Nation's 
guest were concluded, he proceeded with the governor 
and H large escort of citizens aver the lotly mountains of 
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Vermont, by the way of Montpelier, to Burlington, whcrr 
much grati^cation was experienced in making arrange- 
ments and beholding the early and celebrated friend of 
our country. His reception was the offering of unaffcrtcd 
friendship. Indifferent as the state was for the attendant 
curiosities of wealthy and populous cities, yet her exhibi- 
tions were of a cast as worthy of the character of an en- 
lightened Republic as the more brilliant examples ot ex- 
pensive munificence. With Vermont, the highest rom- 
mendations of character were an undcviating atrectioii 
and zeal for the rights and liberties of the country; and 
such has been her bravery in war and the difTioultios of 
revolutions, that patriotism is not humbled by declaring 
her a brave and energetic people. During iho fflooniy 
period of 17B1, says the address, the citizens of this Htalo 
were violently assailed by two powerful neighboring states, 
while her bold and inflexible patriots were nobly struggling 
for self existence and state independence. The waters of 
yonder beautiful lake were covered with an homtilo fleet 
and powerful army, and all her strong holds in the umli?<' 
turbed possession of the enemy; but Washington wns 
our mediator and friend. A self created board of wnr, 
consisting of eight persons, wielded the dottinioiH of \\\o 
New-Hampshire grants, then containing thirty thonitnnd 
inhabitants. I hare, says the general in his reply, ** thn 
gratification in the sons of the green mountains to find 
many who have been my intimate companions, and whiln 
in the throngs of both sexes and of every age, who fo 
kindly welconcie me, I of^en recognise the loaturen and 
shall ever recognise the feelings of my .Vmoriean eotem- 
poraries." La Fayette was accempanie<l through the In ke 
to Whitehall- by the governor and other gontlomon tVom 
Vermont, where he then proceeded directly to Now- York. 
An act,before mentioned, was passed giving to the people 
the power of choosing the electors of the president and 
▼ice-president, which had formerly boon exercised by the 
legislature. The progress of the bill was delayed by a 
motion of amendment, which proposed giving the choieu 
of eUctors to the people at the approaching election. The 
present crisis of public affairs was urged in favor of ^iv- 
ing the law an immediate effect. 1l\\\%^^>nw, ^^Nknx^- 
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right of the people, they asserted had been withheld so 
lung that it should not now be delayed even by the custom^ 
ary rules of legislation. One argument of a leading mem- 
ber wad, that such professions of love for the people, with- 
out corresponding actions, did not, like Bonaparte's sys- 
tem, amount to much. The motion for amendment wa» 
tlierefore dismissed by 183 in the affirmative and23in^th& 
negative. 



CIIAPTEU XII. 

Proceedings of the General Assembly from the year 162*1^ 
to the termination of the year 1930. — Mr, Butler electa 
ed governor in 1S26. — Great demand for ban king priv- 
ileges. — Legal provisions for the better regulation of 
common schools. — Mr, Crafts^ election for governor of 
the state in 1828. — Excitement on the subject 'of the 
yrtsidential election, — Controversy concerning mason* 
ry.-^ Popular views on the subject. — Flood in 1830. — 
Election of Mr. Crafts by the house of representatives, 
— State of parties. 

18^. The legislature convened this fall' with IWr. Vao 
Ness again at tlie head of the government. The attention 
of the legislature was particularly directed to the subject 
of internal improvements — the navigation of Connecticut 
river, and the junction of its waters with those of lake. 
Champlain and Memphremagog, were the routes which 
received the notice of the public* The perk>d may not 
be far distant when the attention of the state may properly 
be fixed upon enterprises of thie kind ; but to what extent, 
tmne and the advancing resources of the state only can de- 
termine. 

Canal commissioners were appointed and an appropri- 
ation of (ive himdred dollars made for their expenses, 
whose duty it was to assist any commissioner of the Uni- 
ted States who should be sent on to ascertain the most 
practicable route for the erection of canals within this 
state ^ and a further sum of seventy-five dollars was also. 
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appropriated to aid the subscriptioDS for proceeding with 
a survey of the contemplated routes from Montpelier to 
lake Charoplain. 

The expediency and benefit of attempting public works 
of this kind in Vermont, was debated with considerable 
earnestness and zeal in the house. Calculations were 
made by-the members who favored the contemplated im- 
provements, that the intercourse and trade of the state 
would be sufficiently facilitated to meet the expense and 
furnish a revenue equal to the interest and an additional 
profit upon the capital expended ; that the other states en-^ 
gaged in constructing such public works have already 
witnessed the prosperity which they have tended to pro- 
duce* The evils of recusing to direct the energies of the 
country to the subject of internal improvenientK was por- 
trayed in lively colors. An alienation of amicable feel- 
ing — a severance of natural friendship, say they, will pur* 
sue the destiny of that country, advancing in one section- 
by its improvements, and in another depressed by an in- 
attention to its interest The bonds of national union are 
(fttreogthened by a friendly intercourse and an equal parti- 
cipiitWD of confederate wealth and prosperity. An equal- 
isatioo in improvements only can sustain the health, pros* 
perity and freedom of the political compact of the United 
States. Should the enterprise and talents of some of the 
states monopolize the profits which an advancing country 
roi^htput in requisition,, want and dependence will be ex- 
perienced by the others. The people will emigrate for 
sulMiistence; and manufactaros will becctoe a source of 
unimproved wealth. Those who opposed the project were 
willing that companies should be formed and invested with 
corporate power for eivjoying all the immunities and prof^ 
its arising from improvements in transportation, either by 
canals or railways ; but they would not consent to have 
the state become accountable oi undertake in the scheme. 

The revenue of the stat» arises from public taxef asses- 
sed upon the grand list, except the profits of a certain per 
cent Upon the banks, and someother slate immunities. — 
The method of making op the grand list of the state hav- 
ing be«i fireqnently m^inedy was repealed at this ssssion, 
and a new one^ upon diffirent principles, substituted.— 
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According to the provisions of this act, each male person 
residing in the state, between the ages of 21 and 60 years, 
shall, on the first day of April, be set in the list in the town 
where he resides at ten dollars, excepting students of col- 
leges, and such persons as sickness, bodily or mental in- 
firmity ought, in the opinion of the listers, to be exempt 
from the payment of taxes, and also the pblls of the mili- 
tia equipped shall be exempt, excepting from highway and 
school taxes. For minors equipped ten dollars is to be 
deducted from the list of the parent or guardian, and three 
dollars to be deducted for every horse l«ept for training, 
which shall further be free from all taxes, except for 
highways and schools. Public lands, and those seques- 
toi'ed for public use, shall not be set in the list; but build- 
ings on the above lands and building lots of two acres, 
shall be assessed and set in the list at 4 per cent on their 
real value. Real estate is to be appraised every five 
years, between the 1st day of May and the 10th day of 
June. Those towns where the list does not exceed 2000 
dollars, which have no representative in the legislature, 
are not liable to be doomed ; but if they neglect to make 
such returns to the legislature, such town or towns may be 
doomed. Towns may make an appraisal of real estate, for 
the purpose of raising highway and school taxes. 

1826. Mr. Butler, formerly a member of Congress, 
and one of the executive council of the state, was elected 
governor for the ensuing year. In bis speech to the assem- 
bl y, he observed that the legislature of the state had for 
more than twenty years past uniformly manifested lia dis- 
approbation of raising money by lotteries for any purpose 
whatever. At the last session large sums were offered 
for the privilege of selling tickets and drawing lotteries 
in this" state, but every proposition of the kind was reject- 
ed, and it is believed the great body of our citizens are in 
sentiment opposed to raising money by that way. Indeed 
the principles of morality in Vermont must suffer a sad 
decline before this species of gambling will be sanctioned 
by the government or approved by the people. The nu- 
merous sales of lottery tickets made within the last year 
had not been a little surprising to many and especially to 
thosg who /]ad personal kaowledge ot ^\\3cAX\OQk^l9ce at 
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tickets in. Vefii^ont 

The interest of the sciences reeeived the attention of the 
government A college^of nataral history was incorpora- 
ted in thd't^oiveiPsity of Yermontf . and the Vermont a^i- 
cnltural societj n^aft also established. This* uistitiition 
has ,emiiientl)r provedt so far ai it went into operatioii, the 
ntiiitjo^ social communion and t)ie. advantage arising 
from eotnparing opinions and . making, thi^ results of indi- 
vidual experience, a cbn^mon stock. ^\ ^. 

Petitions had foj* several years been bc.oug)ijt before the 
legislature for the estab^shment of bank^ in various places 
in the state, ^even banking ciiafters had already been 
granted, which had gone intp operation^ aixd others were 
demanded, with an incf eased confidence of snccei^B in the 
petitions. The natural e&ct produced by the fortunate 
result which attended the petitions for banking institu- 
tions has had a tendency to encourage . others in the 
pursuit, and the diiBculty of opposing ap{>Ucations sup^ 
ported by arguments that had been urg^with much 
skill and efficiency, was not diminished. The dommef- 
ciai affairs of the state did not, .however, require ext^ive 
banking institutions^ and the. resources of the farming. in-^ 
terest Was but illy calculftteii'tp^meet the demands and to 
comply with their necessary regulations. . But the conse«' 
quences which would eqsue to the state from the increase 
of a cirdulating medium thai is not the representative of 
real wealth, was not discerned. , ' 

Th^ ;Keal and untiring efforts pfthe applicants pjroduced 
an acquiescence amojAg % majority, or the members ibr 
granting their requests. Management then became ner 
cessary in many Ineti^ceB for uniting upon the plaids of 
location in some counties where banks were granted.— 
Arguments of this kind were raiseid in'&vor of these^ in- 
corporations, that many of the commercial cities in Eu- 
rope had for a long succession of years been greatly ben- 
efited by them. And further,, that the bank ofthe United 
States, granted in ITiBil, had contributed inuch toward the 
achievement of the American independence. That the 
state of Rhode-Island, hjivin^ more than one bank to ev- 
^r/ ^own in the state, has raised hei* rq>utation and en? 
rlche<i ber citizea* by tiiis means, nnd fo thbin is i|fe in i 
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great degree indebted for the unexampled prosperity ofher 
manufactures. 

After lengthy and animated debates, most of the peti- 
tions for banking charters were sustained by a consider- 
able majority. 

1827. Under the executive authority of the former go v- 
ernor, a communication Was received from the ordinr 
ante department of the United States, respecting the arms 
for the use of Yermoot, which was noticed by the govern- 
or. Also a view of the attempt to alter the constitution, 
so as to prevent the re-election of any one to the presiden- 
cy, however just, wise and prosperous his administration 
may have been ; but this (proposal was commented un as 
ominous of evil consequences to the government of the 
Union. 

The subject of a common school education engaged 
much of the attention of the legislature. For investiga- 
ting the principles which afford the best method of in- 
struction and the more easy and adequate way of dis- 
charging the expenses, the legislature employed consid- 
erable time and attention. A general plan was finally- a- 
dopted for establishing i( iinifbrm method of instruction, 
which was, ** that each organized town in the state shall 
keep' and support a school or schools, provided with a 
teacher of good morals, for the instruction of youth in 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geog- 
raphy,, arithmetic, history of the United States, and good 
behaviour." It was further provided, that each town 
should appoint a committ^ at their annual meeting, for 
the purpose of superjnteodinff all the public schools in 
the town, which are supported at the expense of the pub- 
lic Jt is the duty of this t>oard to examine the in- 
structors and vistt the corporation — to enquire into the 
regulations and discipline of the schools, and the habits 
and proficiency of the scholars. They are to make a re- 
port by the third Thursday in^October of the number of 
school districts, the length of time that schools have been 
taught therein, and the whole number of pupils between 
the ages of four and eighteen that have been instructed in 
the course of the year. Teachers are obliged to be ex- 
amined bj tbisboardi and rec«iv«o(VWiiti^^t<v^^%^^^^ 
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their qualifications for teaching, before they arc entitled 
to pay for their services. 

A board consisting of five commissioners was also ap- 
pointed, whose duty it is to meet annually, and oftener ifit 
b^hould be deemed necessary, to make and prepare a list 
of school books, from which they shall advise the superin- 
tending committees to select the books in the common 
schools, to procure information on the subjects connected 
with the education of youth,and examine into the operation 
and effects produced by the laws of4his state for the sup- 
port of common schools, and see if any alterations in the 
law are necessary to be made, and make an annual re- 
port to the legislature. This board made their first report 
at the succeeding session of the legislature, which has 
been anticipated on account of the connected view which 
it was desirable to present on the subject. *' It cannot be 
necessary (observe the commissioners) to urge upon the 
consideration.of the legislature of a free and sovereign 
people, the vital importance of making ample provision 
for the support of common schools. They are the broad 
and deep fountains from which must issue the streams of 
knowledge and virtue, that will ensure strength and dura- 
bility to our political institutions, and give harmony and 
beauty to all the relations of social life. Experience 
attests the truth of the maxim that intelligence and 
morality are essential to liberty. Our constitution and 
all our legislative enactments are but recorded expres- 
sions of the popular will. How necessary is it. then 
that the public mind should be enlightened and the tone 
of public morals elevated ! Love of country can only exist 
in its true sense where knowledge is cultivated, where the 
arts and sciences are cherished. It is a source of proud 
satisfaction to the citizens of Vermont, that her legislature 
has, by repeated acts and resolves, treated the education 
of youth as a matter of high public concern, and recog- 
nized the expediency and justice of providing for this im- 
portant object at tlie public expense." This report con- 
contains sentiments which ought to be registered in the 
memory of every individual in the state. 
A resolution proposing an amendment to the constitu- 
^ r/on of the United States^ presented by the state of Geor- 
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gia, whicliprovidedthattliepreaident of the United Sfalea 
should be clioseii by the freemen generally, was Inken up 
by thelegiElalure, and aresolu'ion passed declaring it in- 
expedient to amend the conatitulion of tlie general govern- 
ment in relation to tliQ mode of election of the preuidenl. 

1823. Mr, Crafla received a majority of votes over 
llie opposing candidates for governor, and his long ac- 
quaintance with public business rendered hi^ accession to 
Ilie dignified office pleasant and cosy. "1 congratulate 
niy fellow citizens upon the proaperoua condition of our 
country. At a time of peace witji the whole world, the 
great interests of our nation, adda he, are fostered nnd 
protected— our population and resources increasing at a 
ratio unprecedented in the history of man." The revenue 
of the government is collected in a manner the leaet bur- 
tliensorae to llie people, and being so abundant as to de- 
fray the ordinary expenses of the national government 
and contribute largely to the permanent defencu ami in- 
ternal improvement of the country, and rapidly to reduce 
the public debt. Our government bears so lightly on llie 
people as lo be felt only in the conseioueness of the securi- 
ty it gives, " This unesampled prosperity, in conneTiori 
with the civil and religious liberty enjoyed under our free 
institutions, places within the reach of the citi7ens of Ibe 
United Slates greater means for happiness than ever fell 
to the lot of any other people." Such was then and now 
is the condition of the American people that they have 
no occasion to look abroad for liberty, prosperity and peace. 

The services nnd sufferings of the revolutionary eol- 
diers was taken up by the legislature, and a resolution re- 
quiring that the senators and representatives in Congresa 
from this slate should be requested to exert their influence 
in procuring a pension for those American citizens who 
served in the war of the revolution, whether they did or 
did not need the assistance of their coimlry. The former 
method of distribution had occasioned feelings of displeas- 
ure. Those who were affluent in circumstances among 
tlie old soldiers and officers of the revolution, considered 
pensions as a reward of merit, rather than an actual con- 
tribution for the support of the needy. Therefore the dis- 
tribution made in the pension list appeared oartial and ioi 
IS. 
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Tidious. The object of the aforesaid resolutions was to 
remove all unfavorable impressions from those whose ser- 
vices deserved so well of their country. 

Afler Mr. Adam^ induction into office, a vigilant oppb- 
sition to bis administration commenced. The waves of 
disappointed fbelings first broke upon the shores of the 
middle stateSf which spread by degrees until the violence 
of the electioneering campaign became general in its ef- 
fects. In this political ferment, general Jackson was 
selected as the proper person for the presidency, because 
he was inflexible and unsophisticated with political chi- 
canery ; and, in the language of many, was declared the 
second saviour of this country-^theonly person who would 
dare to correct the abuses of executive patronage, and 
accomplish, by the weight of his character, more than his 
predecessor could with all his exertions properly direct- 
ed. Since the erganiisation of the government there never 
had been & political controversy of more virulenfce or of a 
more formidable character than the one npop |he subject 
of the last presidential election. The states were separ- 
ated into twQ grand political parties, one of whom was in 
favor of the administration and r(9-election of Mr. Adams, 
and the other strenously engaged in supportina; general 
Jackson's ctaiqas (6 the presidency. Nothing that could 
be effected by argument, misstatement or ridicule, was 
unimproved in the irritation and heat of party seaL Not 
only the public transacfions of the candidates, but the oc- 
currences of tl;teir private lives, were severely acrutinized 
and censuired by those who were in favor of one or the oth- 
er of the candidates, and in like mtinner prejudiced against 
the other. The t^ualificatioos, talents and character of the 
favorite of each party was extolled and represented im the 
most perfect standard of human excellence. Among such 
a variety of statements and contradictions ae the public 
journals of that period spread before the people, it was 
impossible to deteripine from the evidence contained in 
them what were the merits or faults, talents or inability, 
integrity or corruption, of the two gentlemen respectively 
supported for the presidency of the federal government — 
The southern, western, and apart of the middle states, 
were in favor of the character and claims of general Jack- 
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kan, and succeeded in Mcuring his election bjr a very cod- 
aiderable majority. Sad) a aceoe of confusion and irrup- 
lion oT friendly senliinenU is sincerely lo be lamented, 
Hnd every indivitlual Triendly to America musl desire that 
it should never tra[is|>ire again- Temperate exertions, cat- 
ling forth a Builakle degree of emulation, are d8 necessary 
in politics as in the Inborious or proressiaiial pursuits in 
life; for surely the liberty and independence of the Uni- 
ted SlRlea ivould eink into forgetfutness and ruin were in- 
activiiyand ignorance to prevail. But the improper pro- 
ceedings of a relentless and persecuting opposition, pro- 
duces anarchy and finally ths overthrow of republican lib- 
erty. 

1S3-9, By the voloa of the freemen of Vermont, Mr. 
Craft* was again elected to preaido over the state. A- 
mong the variety of Gut)jccts which came before Ihe house, 
the report of the eheriir and comniissioners of jail de- 
livery was submitted to a committee appointed for Ihat 
purpose by the legislature, who slated lha.1 the wholV 
number of commitments, except in Franklin county, was 
4,031. for four years ending with October Isl, 1839. The 
number discharged during that period was 2,()S5- 

A communication was laid before the legislature by (he 
governor, comprising certain reaolutious passed by Ihe 
legiiilnture of Soiilh-Oarolinii, denying tho constitutional 
power of Congro!>9 to regulate duties on importa for the 
encouragement of domestic industry, in building roads 
and canals in the stales, or in any wby to patronize the A- 
merican colonization society ; together with an exposi- 
tion of the injurious effects of the tHrilT upon the prosperi- 
ty of tho agricultural states. Also, reports from Georgia, 
Virginia and Missouri, adopted by Ihelegislntures of these 
states, upon the same 6ubjects,eupporling the constitution- 
al construction maintained by the state of South Carolina. 
Those communications, relating lo subjects wo closely 
connected with the great intercstH and prosperity of the 
country, and being the deliberate nets of four members 
of the national confederacy, were received as worthy of 
that attention and consideration which is due to the impor- 
tance of tho subjects and the high sources from which they 
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A committee to whom the resolutions were referred, re- 
ported that they were *' unable to perceive any constitu* 
tional obstacle to such laws, or concldsive evidence of their 
inexpediency or iigurioos and oppressive effects apop the 
southern states, or any other particular section of the coun- 
try." The legislature the^upon resolved, that they- would 
not concur with the resolutions denying to Congress the 
constitutional right to regulate the tariff and to make ap- 
propriations for internal improvements* 

The tempest t>f the presidential controversy 1iad scarce- 
ly ceased agitating the public, when a beacon of approach- 
ing danger suddenly arose in the webtern eky, which soon 
encircled the horizon with the angry elements of conten- 
tion. The alleged disclosures of freemasonry, by one 
William Morgan, of Buffalo, in 1S26 ; his abduction and 
confinement in a fortress at Niagara, and his secret disap- 
pearance immediately afterwards, aroused and agitated 
the*feeiings of the public in the immediate vicinity of the 
ffansaction, -and soon after throughout the United States. 
)n pursuing enquiries respecting the destiny of Morgan, 
before courts of justice, oy comraitteea appointed for that 
purpose, and in the public journals, no authority or pow- 
er emanating from the federal or state governments, was 
discovered or proved to have been employed in taking, 
confining and disposing of the alleged offender ; but tho 
sheriff of Niagara ceunty was convicted, fined and impris- 
oned for the part he took in ihe trantoction. The will and 
vengeance of individuals, acting under the phrenzy of a 
mistaken authority, or under the impression of a high 
crime committed against the fraternity, or otherwise in 
pursiiance of the secret mandates of the association to 
twhich he belonged, and whose principles he professedly 
^disclosed, fas has since been legally proved) secured 
and disposeoof him in a way that seemed to them. best. — 
A strong and powerflkl combination seized and secretly 
conveyed him more than one hundred miles,- through a 
very populous part of the country, to the place of trag- 
ical exit. Soon after the perpetration of this act, govern- 
or Clinton issued a proclamation offering a liberal reward 
to any individual who would apprehend either or all of 
t}2e actors in this conspiracy. There was an artful and 
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obsLiofile resistance in the management of many of the 
wilneBses who were called upon by tlie government to 
teatify in trials upon (ilia Iranaaction. 

Many important facts in the alTair were concealed from 
the public, becauae the wilnegBes under oath were not at 
liberty, as tbey asserted, according to their masonic ob- 
ligationst to testify upon certeia points of enquiry- The 
bonds of fellowship between themselves and the lodge, 
were declared paramount to their allegiance and submia- 
eiou to the goveramcot Some of the witnesses refusing 
to testify, were fined and imprisoned for disobeying the 
ordinances of tlio governinent, which orders were com- 
plied with by the delinquents, rather than to permit an 
exposure of their knowlc'dge to tlie dishonor of their brolli- 
erhood. From the testimony of others, who disclosed 
freely whatever they had cognizance of, it appeared that 
the oflender received the punishment of death. 

In this secret and unlawful manner perished the profes- 
sed revesler of the secrets of masonry. Those implica- 
ted in aiding and assisting in the transaction, were mem- 
bers of the masonic institution. It was therefore alleged 
that the masonic obligations universally bound its mem- 
bers to proceed in a similar manner, under a like violation 
of their rules; and that this act of certain individuals was 
aanctioned by the masonic oaths and obligations. On the 
other hand, it has been maintained by members of the 
institution, that no such regulation ever did exist; that ita 
design and end was for the cultivation of friendship, be- 
nevolence, and a species of universal language, which ^ 
would benefit them in any clime or country wherever ma- 
sonry might prevail ; that the Morgan outrage was as 
strongly condemned by them aa by any portion of the com- 
munity; thatthey knewof no regulation in their fraterni- 
ties for civil preference, punishing with death an oflen- 
ding brother, or secreting any that were guilty of murder 
or other high crimes. These were some of the arguments 
and assertions used in their appeals and addressea, which 
have been made in justification of masonry. 

Evidence, of another and very different character, faas 
been further adduced by the opponents of masonry. — 
This was of a positivQ and direct tVatwAM^ tiwfiMs^\>"* 
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the renunci&tions of Beceding loasond. The Le Roy eotf-^ 
TtDtion of associated masons renounced masonry, * sur* 
rendered their charters, sabstantiated the truths of Mor^ 
gan's illustrations, and declared that the substapce of 
masonry was literally before the world. Numerous indi^ 
viduals of distinguished rank and elevated characters 
have also added their testimony in confirmation of what 
has been said, that masonry was revealed, and more than 
this, that it was a sileAl conspiracy against the supreme 
power of the land and thecpoimon rights of the Attaericaq 
citizens. Partiality of one member towards another in 
public appocntroehts, and protection given in all cases of 
danger or crimes, are enumeraled as accumulative evi« 
deuce of the treasonable character of the order. The ut* 
teranc^ of such sentiments had a direct tendency to raise 
up formidable parties in several of the states : masonic 
and anti-masonic were the badges of party distinction. — 
Vermont was not the foremost state in the controversy : 
hor numbers in the outset opposed to masonry were very 
f.iw, in comparison with the votaries of the order. But 
during its progress, certain influential individuals avowed 
their opposition and exerted much influence upon society 
against such institutions. Men of experience andceleh- 
rity in the state have seceded from. a membership with the 
fraternity, and declared it both a useless and dangerou* 
institution, while they gave their testimony to the truth of 
. the disclosures and revelations made respecting masonry. 
The rancor o( feelings elicited upon the subject soon pas- 
sed from^ the bickerings of individuals to political canvas- 
sings for civil appointments. 

l*he first year, however, that it became a political ques^ 
tion in the state, there was no nomination of candidates 
for state oflkers made out, h^t a kind of compromise tick* 
et from those who bad never been initiated into the l^^^ge, 
was got up. A convention was holden in August, 1829, 
consisting of those opposed to the principles of freemason- 
ry, and resolutions were published expressive of their 
views of the influence and.character of masonry, and rec- 
omnruviding certain measures as necessary to be persued 
in securing its overthrow. Nothing further occurred up- 
M th0 Mailed, worthy of noticia, %ktil the fnaalia^ of the 
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legislature the ensuing fall ; when an appefil to the people 
was issued from the grand lodge in Vermont, signed b/ 
1^ masons. Their language was, if they were to remain 
silent, they should be guilty of inflicting no less an injury 
upon others than upon themselves, "for were we quietly to 
submit to the dispensation and dissemination of error, and 
a political party to be built up on it, destructive of the lib- 
erty of the people, when we possess the power to expose 
the falsity of the representations, we should, to say the 
least, display an unwarrantable and reprehensible disre- 
gard for the safety of the free institutions under which wo 
live.*' They also declared *' themselves guiltless in any 
manner of entertaining the remotest suspicion that the life 
of a fellow being was subject to their control." From 
their remarks^ the inference is deducible that it is a scien- 
tific, useful and charitable institution, suited to the wants 
and dignified enjoyments of life. 

Sometime in the month of July,a most destructive storm 
of hail spread over the northern part of Addison county. 
Commencing in the state of New-York, it passed over 
lake Ghamplain, in a direction from the north-west to the 
eouth-eastj about half a mile in width'; and so great was 
its violence that it destroyed and beat down the grass and 
all kinds of cultivated vegetables. Hail stones of several 
inches in dia>meter fell and broke most of the glass in the 
buildings opposite to the storm. 

1830. The valley of lake Ghamplain and the adjacent 
highlands was' visited by one of the most severe and re- 
markable calamities of the kind that was ever experien- 
ced in the memory of the oldest inhabitants. A storm of 
rain, commencing in the afternoon of the 24th of July, coa- 
tinued with but slight abatements till Tuesday noon, and 
from that time with less violence to Thursday morning. — 
For several days previous, the weather had been remark- 
ably sultry and dry. The wind changed about the same 
time the storm commenced from the south to the north- 
west, and light clouds, attended in some parts with shocks 
of thunder, passed rapidly through the sky. At first, a 
alight sprinkling of rain descended, which continued in- 
creasing until the water fell in torrents, with scarce an 
i&termiaiiioD, till morottag; at which time the cellars were 
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filled with water, aod streams and rivers were swelled to 
the highest extent ef former freshetn. It continued rainr 
ing with cinabating violence-through Sunday and Monday. 
The people in Uie vail iee began now to look with fearful 
anxiety for the safety of their lives and possessions, but 
were not app^hensive of the awful calamity which await- 
ed them in the dark and dreary hours of midnight A vast 
acjcumulation of clouds settled upon the mountains, from 
which proceeded every few minutes dreadful 9bocks of 
thunder and streams of livid lightning. . The aqueous ele- 
ment appeared to descend ih streanui and rushed in cata- 
racts down the sidesr of the hills and mountains, bearing 
away in the raging current, rocks, woods, houses, fences, 
bridges and mills, and rolled them along on the majesty 
of the billows. The whole surrounding country to the 
height of fifteen feet above the natural current of the 
streams, presented, in the course of Monday evening, one 
extended sheet of water. All the grain and growing veg- 
i tables upon the intervals were, beat down and destroyed, 
and almost every mill and machine propelled by water on 
the larger streams, together with the fences, bridges and 
several buildings, pfassed away like a leaf in the violence 
of a whirlwind. Houses and barns and other buildings 
rose upon the water and were soon dashed in pieces. — 
The force of the storm was experienced in Vermont upon 
Onion andNew-Haven riyersand their tributaries,together 
wilh the whole extent of country intervening between them. 
Great damages were sustained upon the Banks of Onion 
river, as almost the whole produce of it thereon was swept 
away in the flood. . But the most dreadful and melancholy 
instance of destruction occ^ioned by the rain,. happened 
at Beeman's Hollbwi in New-Haven. New-Haven river 
had rose to such an unprecedented heiji^hty on Monday, 
that the owners of mills and some of their neighbors bad 
assembled to cdnenlt upon tkeir safety. Daraneas had 
how veiled tbe eartii in obscuritjr, and fbe rain continued 
to pour down ince^sMidy ; Tet no one had the least sus- 
picion that their lives were endangered, or that the raging 
element would soon convey them to unexperieneed scenes 
ofeteraitv. It was near tlie hour of midnight, and none 
Aad iaMligoDce that ten or tweW^ feftt of wi& ^aitAC was 
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representatives, after a long and obstinate contest The 
citizens of the state had been considerabljr engaged on the 
subject of election for some time previous to its transpire 
ing. In the present political controversy threei parties 
made their appearance, and presented claims for the elec- 
tion of their candidatest with much earnestness and zeal. 
On canvassing the votes at the opening of the legislature, 
the whole number given for the three candidates was SO," 
G66 ; of these la,^ were for CraAs, 10,925 for Palmer, 
the antimasonic candidate, and 0,295 for Meech, the ad- 
ministraiion candidate< Governor Crafts was supported 
hj the masons, and had a plurality of the votes, raimer 
had something more than. one third of the whole. The 
choice of a governor therefore going before the legisla-' 
tive body, the representatives of the parties took an un • 
compromising stand in supporting a candidate of their 
particular party. After thirty-two ballotings, governor 
Crafts was re-elocted by a small majority over fie other 
two candidates, and, in like manner, Mr. Richardh was 
chosen lieutenant-governor. The. governor's ilpeech to 
the legislature contained sentiments suited to tfie dignity 
of his station and the circumstances of the people. . 

The law for imprisoning poor debtors, originating in a 
foreign country and at a remote period, when the civil amd 
political rights of man were imperfectly known and but 
little regarded, he requested the attention of the legisla- 
ture to see if some mei^sure could not be taken to reliere 
this unfortunate class of community. On tbesobject of 
education, he observed, that the "mode of instruction 
adopted in common schools, and in some degree in those 
of a higher order, is directed more to the improvement of 
the faculties than to form«and fix the character ofthe youth. 
To qualify them to perform the high and responsible duties, 
of freemen, they, in addition to the usual course of instruc- 
tion, should be instructed also in the principles of onr free 
institutions — in the social relations and dutiee — in a love 
of country, of order, morality and religion, and whatever 
shall tend to establish correct habits and prinoioles."-* 
The message throughout was a very sensible and appro* 
priate communication. However, not many of tb6 topics 
t^eseated were acted upon. 
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Bourn's, who was afterwards proved innocent by the re- 
turn of Colvin, the supposed dead maoy that the power of 
changing the mode of pnnishment incident to this branch 
of the governmenty was erer exercised. There might be 
a reas^d Why many people were somewhat surprised that 
such a crime as was proved in this case should t>nly re- 
ceive the eame^ punishment as his who bftd passed a 
one dollar counterfeit bill. 

The usual business of theJegisTctlure was -accomplished 
without a continuation of those party exertions which 
were! manifested at the commencement 6f the session. 

On examining the pfoceedings of the legislature for a 
long succession of years, there is much Anxiety experien- 
ced by the writer ; fearibg lest he should not fully <;om- 
prehend the views or justly represent the conduct of par- 
ties. The business of stating facts correct, is not difficult ; 
but judging of those matters which are the most suita- 
ble for historical narration, is troublesome. On giving 
an account of the legislative assemblies of this coun- 
try, the minds of men appear to be influenced by the same 
motives and passions in this a» in any other quarter of the 
^globe. *' Where their own individual advantage and 
emoluments are out of view, the men who are clothed with 
authority will be much influenced by considerations of 
justice and equity, by moral and social principles."— 
When their. own advancement is dependent on the princi- 
ples they embrace^ it is always expected that they will be 
in danger of being swayed by their interest, governed by 
their passions, and irritated by opposition. Let the form 
of government be what it may, whenever men seek their 
own wealth and advancement, it is not surprising ;to find 
theni combined in assisting and supporting each other, 
and in humbling their opposers. ** Their passions rise 
and rule; -their reason loses its influence and force; 
crime, guHt and shame are divided into equal shares, and 
DO man mean4f or expects to take a large portion to him- 
self. In legisUtive assemblies, the representatives do not 
wish to ascertain what will be proper and useful to the 
state, but bow much the people ca& be made to believe 
and bear. The facts ought to be otherwiee :. the person 
who ia cbospD for a legislator should be^Cflpable ef rising 
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above such feeliags : lie sliould be qi:aH[ie<] for aometliJng 
more tlian legislative trnilic of bargain ani] sale, orof stip- 
ululing b_v llie sa\e of his vole tu carry some measure la 
tkvor of himself or his parly, \villiout any re^rurd lo public 
expediency. 

The only checks upon the legislnfive branches of tiiR 
goveniniea(,are popular aeutjmenta and feeliiigs. 80 long 
llieu aa the people are free, intelligent, active and virtu- 
ous, they will know and understand the principles of their 
own government and call In account the conduct of their 
rulers. The deMtruction or continuance of the American 
government does not therefore depend upon the conduct of 
their rep resen till ivBE, but upon the state and condition of 
suciely, 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Conilitivn of Soeitty. — Dijf.irr'.Til ctaploymfnts of the peo- 
ple. — AgricuUttre. — Muiiuf act urea. -^ Commerce. — Lit- 

tratuTc. 

Not a century ago tiie filate of Vermont was an entire 
wilderness, covered with lb real trees, shrubbery and vari- 
ijus species of wild pbints. Antiquities of a former civil- 
ized seltlement have never been tliscnvered, nor were there 
the least traces of human existence remaining, except oc- 
casional re*idenc«a of tliD Indian. The soil had furaget 
been em iched with decaying vegetables, and the streamB 
had hee» gradually wearing down the highlunds. Thia 
was tlic siiuationof the connlry when the emigrants begwt* 
lk> mnke this slate liie abode of rJTilization. Lands were 
very cheap and usually cantoned out in farms from-fifly to 
one hundred acres each. The first businesG of the hns- 
baudman in this new settlement, was to clear Ibe land of 
timber, sow crops, erect necesHary buildings and open 
roada, and thus form comtriunications between llu; scat- 
tered selllernentB. A farm of convenient size was purcha- 
sed with Ihe surplus produce of two or three years labor, 
beside fuxaiiihias tlie necessarv provisions of living for a 
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« 'i:^. :>r e c'.^ii»i^itai:^T« mind, of ihe blgxiesi orcer. Tiis 
c«.3«« fcjrr akCTUKCOKQt sre &e suoe ia asnroicare as ia 
12:^ =a«ra.figat or protfesnoca! p(ar!«at& In si« earij a^ea 
of t'je 'moM igaoFaaee vaa aa ssqwHia^ obtstrKci^oa lo aa 
accosrilkziofl of a^caitam! prodsctioDSt and erea oper- 
ated ^x a bvrntr to tbe prograsf of popalaiiogL Bs:: oe- 
eMMTT ar^d foeiai iniercoane awakeaed d>e ahnabeneg 
2;e2. .;« of casjc aad directed bis atle&don lo acboice in um 
pa^-iz^tmezii of his flockt awd the betser cnlthration of hjs 
R-e.Cft. Taiu mea were led |o cooMSer the adaptaiioa of 
.'.uior :o die toil a means Ar obtaining a greater aad bet- 
ter r^rod jctioa of cropSv and introduced methods of ua- 
zrortsatni highly beaeficial to the coontrr. 

Ail o:Jjer professiof»s» particnlarl/ the Uberal arts, are 
of great importance, vfa^h maa in a civiliaed state cannot 
<:• w:uiout Yet thej dcrhro their importance irom tfao 
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iMi,'^i.t:ctions or human nature, and add nothing of them- 
BslfeB to the wealth of nations. The learned professions, 
the philosoplier and tlie statosmnn, are engaged in greut 
and important business ; yet the learned Dr. Franklin aaid 
that he who miikes two blades of grass grow where one did 
before, does more for the benefit of his conntry than the 
moat distinguiahed statesman. The one adds nothing lo 
the wealth, but the other furnishes the whole support of 
)iuman existence. Health may be preserved — property 
accumulated — morals improved — the uoderatanding invig- 
orated, and proper direction given to the mind by the other 
arts; but agriculture furnishes the means and gives sup- 
port to them all> The glory of nations has been more en- 
hanced by this art than by all the diacnveries and improve- 
men(9 in science. Hence the ancient Bomans esteemed 
agriculture so honorable an employment, that their most 
distinguished senBtors applied themeelvoe at intervals of 
leisure to the cultivation of tlie soil ; and such was tha 
amiable simplicity of those times, that their greatest war- 
riors and legislators were often called from the active la- 
bora of the held to the highest olhces in the slate. Regu- 
liip, the eelebraled Roman general, when in Africa, re- 
quested of Ihe senate to be recalled, lest his farm might 
sutler from want of proper cultivation in his absence ; and 
the aenate wrott^ to him for answer that the public would 
attend (o his busineBS. The Emperor of China goes an- 
annually, on an appointed day, to the field, and there, to 
fchow his sense of the inestimable value of agriculture, ha 
personally undertakea the task of holding the plough. A 
high estimation has been given to the subject of agricul- 
ture in many of the kingdoms of Europe. Societies hav« 
been formed, and the business has been introduced as a 
study in the seminaries of learning. 

The legislature of this state incorporated the Vermont 
agricultural society in 1806; and alter that, the county 
societies were chartered. The effect of these societies, bo 
for as the counties acted in pursuance of their corporate 
privileges, have very considerably increased the prosperi- 
ty of the stale. Better crops, and a more valuable slock 
of cattle on"! horses, have been raised by the farmers of 
Vermoi w one U enj former period \ 8.ud [Auckv 
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of the soil which was judged incapable ofcultiTation has 
beerv broagbt to a very fertile and productive state. The 
importation of merino sheep into this state from Spain, and 
more recently, of the Saxon j breed, has added moch to 
the value of oar flocks. Wool now grown is worth twen- 
ty cents mure a pound than it formerly was, and the quan- 
tity taken from the same number of sheep exceeds very 
considerably what it used to be. Breeds of every kind of 
domestic animals have been very much improved within 
a fewjrears, and great profits have been realized from the 
same. The soil is such, and the seasons are so uncertain, 
for the perfection of crops of grain, that grazing is the 
most sure and profitable branch of agriculture which the 
farmer of Vermont can attend to with success. And from 
this 80un:e the principal exportations are derived. It is 
for the pleasure and profitable entertainment of the hus- 
bandman's mind, that the nature of his occupation obliges 
him to contemplate a great variety of objects and things. 
The state of the soil and climate must be familiar, and 
what the different parts of his farm will produce. The 
growth and production of vegetables, grain and fruits, 
which can be raised with profit, engages his attention. — 
The constitution, genius and pursuit of animals from 
which the most profit can be derived, and which can be 
raised and governed to the greatest advantage, is under- 
stood by him. The seasons, winds and weather, so far as 
can be anticipated from the various operations of nature, 
become matters of constant observation. These subjects 
belong to the various sciences of natural history and phi- 
losophy, and are familiar to the experience of the hus- 
bandman. 

The morality of mankind appears to be intimately con- 
nected with those employments which are the most useful 
and necessary. Hence the business of agriculture, which 
furnishes the support of society, appears to be nearer alli- 
ed to virtue than any of the arts. Instances have never 
occurred of a body of farmers becoming debauched and 
corrupt. Their pursuits have a tendency to make them 
industrious, moral, and honest". . Political demagogues 
and aspirants for office are the persons most familiar with 
the practices of corruption and venality. Vermont, being 
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^ .itirelj an inland state, must acquire the actu^' necessa- 
ry and fashionable articles of life fromil^if^ltute or man- 
ufactures. The products for exportation ft^ Jlrincipally 
derived from the forest, or animal and vegetalSle cultiva- 
tion, — the two latter of these enter principally into the 
consumption of the people, and probably will in a few 
years furnish but very inconsiderable quantities for expor- 
tation. Horses, cattle and pheep are the only animals that 
can be raised Co much profit in this state, and these, from 
the decreasing fertility of a long cultivated soil, and from 
the long duration of cold weatlier in this section of the 
Union, are frequently raised with but very little advance 
from their actual cost Wool has, since the operation of 
the tariff upon importations of foreign commodities, yiel- 
ded the greatest profit on a given capital of any agricul- 
tural pro^duction; and should the manufacture of wool- 
lens still continue to increase, the business may hereafter 
become more profitable. Wheat, rye, corn, and other 
grain and vegetables were, upon the clearing of the new 
lands, much sfifer crops, more easy to be raised, and alto- 
gether more productive than they now are, and the wants 
of society were much less then than at present This 
gave a great and rapid increase to the wealth of the peo- 
ple. Property was then easily accumulated ; whereas it 
now takes much severe labor and hazardous enterprize to 
gain a competence, and much more to rise to easy and in- 
dependent circumstances. 

Manufactures.— Cotton goods have for some years 
been extensively manufactured in several towns in this 
state. The aid of water power and machinery has enabled 
the manufacturers of this article to compete with the Eu- 
ropean workshops ; but the fabrication might be exten- 
ded still further, with increasing profit, was the stamping 
of calico iatroduced. 

Woollen cloths, of which there is a considerable amount 
imported for the consumption of the state, are manufac- 
tured to a great profit, on quite a limited capital. Large 
<iuantitie8 might be made, particularly for supplying the 
wants of the southern parts of the United States. Flax suc- 
ceeds well in our soil ; often, four or five hundred pounds 
Are raised/ which before the use of cottons was manufkc- 

23» 
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t'j red ia titrjcst every faiTiilj. The culture of hemp L*s 
Dcty uuii] receiitiv, received rrjucb aUeDtion, and that on 
a lonited «^&]e. lo particular de&tricts of ihe state at- 
tempts at raisiiig it vpon land not properly enriched and 
prepared, and tbe nietbod of getting it out by the aid of 
rnacbinery, hare quite checked the cultivation of it In 
Europe^ where hemp is eztensively cultivated, tbe cliicate 
corresponds with tbe northern parts of the United States. 
Hence it does not require to be acclimated to a high north- 
ern latitude, to come to perfection. It might be a very 
proHtable article for exportation, if it was properly attec* 
6ed to. The manufacture of iron has been and will con- 
tinue to be a profitable business. Iron ia found in large 
quantities in 8 wanton, Bristol, Monkton, Brandon, Fittfe- 
ford, Tinmouth, Bennington, and other places on the west 
side of the green mountains. The ore is pf a redish color* 
mixed with earth and tinctured with yellow ochre. It is 
very fusible ar.d yields about one fifth part of iron. In 
hon:e places there is a kind of rock ore, called hematite, 
very hard, but of a richer quality than the other. The iron 
obtained from this ore is very soft and excellent for nails. 
Most of the ore which has been used in the manufacture 
of bar iron has been taken from the beds on the west side 
of lake Champlain, at Arnold's mine, and various other 
places, as it extensively abounds in this ironbound region: 
This ore is granular, of a steel color and almost in a state 
ot pure iron, and when prudently managed will yield from 
fifty to sixty per cent It makes excellent iron for such ar- 
ticles as are to be drawn lengtb-way^. 

The county of Essex, and many parts adjoining, abound 
with ore of the purest quality. Manufactories have been 
established, such as furnaces and fofges, for the purpose 
of making iron, in many towns on the western side of the 
mountain. There are blast furnaces at Highgate, Shel- 
don, Vergennes, Brandon, Tinmouth, Pittsford, Claren« 
don, Wallingford, Dorset, Manchester, Bennington and 
Fairfield, and forges in a large number of towns from 
Canada line to Massachusetts. On account of theTacili- 
tics and raw materials in Vermont, nature no doubt hat 
designed this portion of the Union to be a flourishing seat 
of iron manufucturing* 
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At Stratford and Sbrewsburj tliere are exlensive betltt 
ofthe aidpliuret oriroD.rrom which iminenu quahlities of 
copperas are mannfactured. A coos'ideiabl^eptt ofearlh 
r.oTera thia stratuin of ore. Ferruginoiia pe^^actionit, 
which uhibitfonna of buda, leaves and limwJWri^a >n 
grsat perfection, are found below tlijs bod/, vVi va- 
ne* very cooaiderable in depth. Under this lies tlie licd 
of Bulptuiret of iron, in ft very compact form, and its color 
varjing from that of ateel to a bright yellow ore, vcrj 
forilliaDt, and in maty placea dircriiified by tmall qitnnti- 
ties of green copperaa. Some parts nf ihe ore arr. dclaclj- 
ed from the bed by blaatipg, bein^ then broke in pierca 
and thrown into beapa of dilTerent dimeoaion^. In this »>jt- 
natian exposure to the action and m'jistnre of tho a(moH> 
phere occaaiona spontaneoua comboslion, xnd tho whole 
pile is conrerled from a anlphnret to the flul|ihati; n( iron, 
which proceaa^ei^eralljr require* several weeks. The nul- 
pharet of iron is ■ conrfiiDalion of iron and sulphcr in their 
primitive state, and the aulphaie of iron i» a conihinHlinii 
of iron and a mlpburic acid or oil of vitri-d. Hy bairiti 
expond to ibe atmoapbere, it lakes Gte and is ronwrttril 
into sulphuric acid ; and (his acid, as it is thus foTnod, 
combines with the iron, end coorerta it into tho sutphato 
of iron, which ia copperas. After this process, it is leaeh' 
ed in «ats, and the ley pMsed off to boilers. Iloro it it 
boiled to a certain consistence, and is from ihonee trnnc- 
portad to cbrystalizera, where t)>e copperas continunw to 
chrystalize for aome time, and when that cossfiH, it in re- 
turned to tlie boilers sgain ta be evaporatml. About thrfii 
hundred loasaremana&eliired at each place tear)/. !'«( 
and pearl aabes are yet made ta conaidtrnibln quaiitillwf 
although 11101111/ uf a«li<M Cdllmii^il {imu i-<,i\i<ii-ty fires.— 
!l>jnce the stale Iras become (fttf.ruUy r-lii'ni'l, hut fnw 
aslics arc made from the burning ul limlnir in thf wooi'a 
The iiae ot* ttovca has olao d' 
^mailer amounL 
: The manufactureof iiM| 
of Tcrr great importance . 
'if the iQmiliev iu Vermoal 
and Ihey oiaDufacU 
tticir Goosuniptioi). 
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attended to now as formerly, except in the towns on iue 
mountain, where large groves of maple trees still remain. 
In some towiv in the southam parts of the state, a second 
growth jifilhrtfty maples prodace large quantities of sac- 
fba^jl^faicey which is of a quality far exceeding that pro- 
ducinM^the first growth. Halifax imd Guilford, in Ver- 
mont, and Colerain, in Massachusetts, prohably make 
more sngar, in good seasons, than the people require for 
their consumption. Their groves are mostly of the sec- 
ond growth, on lands which have been chopped over or 
cleared. As soon as the weather is sufficiently warm to 
thaw the timber in the spring, an incision is made in the 
tree, either with an auger or axe, into which a spout is in- 
serted, which conveys the juice to a receiver. From 
thence it is taken to a place fitted up for boiling, either in 
the lot or at the house. It is there evaporated in a pan of 
copper or sheet iron, set in an arch, to the consistency of 
molasses ; then filtered and boiled down to sugar. Two 
or three hundred weight of sugar can be made with a very 
little troul.!e or expense from one hundred trees. There 
is no bettor Fugar than what is made from the maple, and 
when properly refined has a peculiarly rich, salubrious 
and pleasant taste. The sap runs plentifully while the 
trees are frozen at night and thawed through the day. As 
soon, however, as the buds start the sap ceases to flow. 
The quantity of maple sugar made in this $tate has been es- 
timated at 6,000,(K)0 pounds ; but this probably exceeds 
the real amount. 

Marble of a very superior (quality and of various shades 
and colors is found in the towns along the margin of lake 
Champlain, and is manufactured in considerabte quantities 
at Swanton, Middl^ury, Pittsford and Vergennes. 

Distilleries for extractmg spirituous liqpors from grain 
or oils from various species of vegetables, have been put 
in operation in almost every town in the state. These did 
a great amount of business during the late war, in making 
potatoe whiskey ; bat they have very much dioainished 
within a few years. Other manufactures of yaripus com- 
modities used by the inhabitants of the state, are numer- 
ons, and some of them profitable. 

Commerce. — ^The commercial business of Vermont has 
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been made from time to time, M^idiat tliere are now turn- 
pike cojad&jcrossing the green mountains, on Onion riv- 



er ; from jVltddlebury j||pHroodstock, from Clareadon 
^ Belti^wB-Falh, fromCfnester to Manchester, from Ben- 

PJ^fllR^ Brattleborough, from Woodstock to Pittsford, 
ana irom Moirtpelier to Norwich ; with various others in 
different parts of the state. These have increased the fa- 
cilities of trade and transportation very consider abl v.—- 
Such is the prevailing spirit of the times for trading in mer- 
chandize, and such immense quantities are obtained from 
tlie commercial marts, that the business has spread out to 
a very extraordinary extent ; so much so as to hazard the 
interest and credit of community. Commercial business 
having more inducements than agriculture or manufac- 
tures : therefore numbers have engaged in it from a choice 
business, rather than from the public demands* 

From the eastern part of the state lumber is conveyed 
to market by means of the Connecticut river, which has 
been rendered navigable for raf^s of timber and flat bot- 
tomed boats as far as the fifteen mile falls, at Barnet.-««- 
A small steam boat has been sailed up the river, from 
Hartford, Connecticut, to Windsor, in this state. Biit its 
power is not sufficient for the purposes of a general con- 
veyance. A company for improving the navigation of 
Connecticut river has been incorporated by an act of the 
Vermont legislature, and also by acts of the other states 
upon its borders; the design of which is to remove ob- 
structions and erect locks around the falls, so that boats 
of heavy burthen can be propelled along the stream, and 
in this way forming a water communication for the con- 
veyance of produce to and from Vermont and the adja- 
cent country. The privileges of their charter remain to 
be improved in such a mann er and to such an extent as 
the funds and enterprize of the association shall be.ableto 
accomplish. Internal improvements, such as connecting 
the waters of lake M em ph rem agog by a canal with those 
of Connecticut river and the waters of lake Champlain by 
a canal or railway along Onion river to its head waters, 
and then back to the aforesaid river, have received the at- 
tention of the legislature, and surveys of different routes 
have been made. Corporate powers and privileges have 
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been granted to such at might choose to rest their faods 
in this kind of public improvement The vesting of pub- 
lic fundsyOr the authorizmg of state or United States sub- 
scription, for the purpose of internal improvements, has, 
by those opposed to such measures, been considered a , 
transgression to constitutional powers, particularly those .^ 
of the federal constitution. '^ 

The expediency of erecting such works in Vermont de- 
pends on the emolument which would accrue to individu- 
als and the utility which would arise to the public. — 
Should the amount of business done this way afford a 
profit equal to the interest of the capital, and the appro- 
priations for repairs, tlien such investments will be ad- 
vantageous. 

Literature. — ^The general sentiments of the people of 
Vermont have ever been favorable to the diffusion of com- 
mit school education. Early provisions were made for 
the incorporation and maintainance of common schools 
in every town in the state, and aflerwards a section of land 
in each chartered township was reserved for the further- 
ance of this object The fund arising from this source was 
to be applied to the building of school houses and pacing 
instructors. This amount, with a smaH'contribution paid 
by each individual, constituted a sufficient provision for 
educating the youth of the state in the elementary branch- 
es of education, which were to learn to read with ease 
and propriety, to write a plain and legible hand, and be 
made acquainted with arithmetic, so far as was necessa- 
ry for the more common and necessary occupations of 
Ufa Such a diffusion of information gives a taste for 
reading periodical publications and newspapers, and at 
the same time an acquaintance with the laws of the coun- 
try, the proceedings of the courts of justice, of the gene- 
ral assembly of the state and of the Congress of the U. S. 
This cultivation of the mind, through the accessible chan- 
nels of common school^, has brought into exercise senti- 
ments of kindness, civility and patriotism. Reading for 
amusement, as well as instruction, has, in a considerable 
measure, superseded the deleterious practice of dissipa* 
ting diversions. The mind has been conducted to the dig- 
mfied enjoyment of reason and reflection, and from thesa 
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V -'r-'* - s.' ■. ': L*«'-*::'ie !••-!* : wL;ic & xriember of 

'•daLi: '.:. v 'oni'ct'fei.- ir: tnt rLL^r o:"i*:f infell^reDce 
?:i'. w'i. •':•*»* o: <TO'-. Ali irit tH:L;!!eF of crea:«orareoiten 
•#';/'*:■• lijif. : Iji'. «'&cr«?c atoref a:" namre an nn;ocked, 
I.' * *•=;':-';• 1 iw- rf- vt,.ied. aijd ali lii* liti&iDnieDTs c : 
i'l'.' IT' rJiSj ■'. •?u*»-':rvier:! to Life af'VLncemeL: aDc lieiisi:!. 
rru' i. !• ill :n;:*'#''tbTi'«r ?/, fTiODial iTiijiroveincrj;. nnd coi>- 
»i';'fi- r : ;. V, 'jif: iii.:i:»;:.'-st of man : bul ]: i^ not hi? ii:t-nifc.4 
«iO'vi;ri';«.rri«;ii» biori«; tnat increeBes the s^phtre of his-eiPi'i- 
iri'.-nl' : It unfolci* hour'Ofc ofrnorcexquisiit ofiiffht icti.e 
rn'/Tii; vu'l r».-iii^ioufcl«3ii'Jerj^iei«orhife LiiiL're. ThesFvaff*-*. 
!<».*; -lO J>»;iibl, acth under th*; ^'uidanre of instinct or frohi 
lfi«; iTfiji'jUf; of ajijiciile or pasbion : Le acknowlcu^fs r.o 
I'jw b'Jt hiH own will ; iiLs enjovmeDts are as gloonjv k« 
tii*:y «r«: contract*;'], Becking gratification only from lire 
fi<;r»,«;ii«;»j »* of hih pn*tKionb ; his devotion is a feeling of tt. i - 
rof, i^fiH th<; fijlific of IjicHUperbtitionis raised by his*irt «5. 
I>liir.:jion njiiidh man hbove the debasing control of sen-f , 
urirl ti:firh(:h iiiffi to follow reuBon as the guide of liis ai.. 
tion> ; jt rorivinc<:K Iiitn how much individual happiLrstii 
m prr<rnoti;d hy hubinibKion to goi'ernntent, and cxpanris 
liiit niM'inUui:f.K into patriotism ; and it is thia also, which 
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givH coDfltaDc^ ta liia virbiw iitiidst every trial and Mi- 
veraitj uf life, and asoiiri^ !o faisHiiiuiBiDidit all ilsc ' 
HoweTor, these happ^ eSbcts do not alwaja flow 
wsHeouducted education { vicei ma; prevail in d 
enli^teaed camioBnitiea. The Byetem of edoealii 
be coBBterKtod bj aofiivDMhle circuBietaocea ^ 
Ikilnreis not cbargeatde ta odttcalion. 

Snficienl patronage eaanot be aQorded arowig a brm- 
■B* c&amaaii0 like ViamBot ts iodut^e writer' of ability 
antlhi^attain^a&tB mtiieartaand sciences, todarele in 

II iiajiTiai ill 1.1 III Hiiii li ami uliiiilii l Ii porsuita 

bare. Talentn of b bigb arderaeeb a more favored clime 
te nniby Ibe maonrce* ^ mental anergy. Large ci6ee, ■ 
whan wmiih, taate and talents are BBBemblud, furnietu: 
MiotlTes of sufficient 'iaduceipent to rail the learned an* t 
dtatjnguisbed to a r aa i da aca 'gilhin ibeir liiaita. J^mqJf .' 
profeseioBU byeioeiv bava riMn to greai emiaearj 
**' ' in ihs serriee a«d practiee of their eallin 
ea^03n»wita leaTs little time to spend i 
ofatwDDe, aa few woald apand the inwrij^ 
Waan «tr exofaiMV tbe plaasnna »f aociaJ interomraa 
tber^reiDeiitartba stada^'a daaet Several dept 
meats of Iherabuv and a^anioe bave,Botwifl)etafidi£g,beaa 
fiirlifirltj ihnrrjilaaaTiaaBaiirt llir ma In ii nf iliiTiii 



Id hittBry, doctor WIHiama has given a genera) namliae 
of the proceedinga and ebsi^eteraftbe firstsetllereef Aia 
stalB, Manjpsrta, treating upon tite natural btntory, tiril 
inntitutiona and freedom of Anwrica, dtscover oonatdera- 
^ Ma^hi^M^ie acsianea.airf (absrad ieresligation. The. 
***fe^BBge ^clieatf% an dsarfiiK nf ■ new conntry, be iw 
I lilaialnlhn iliiiiiiiM iif ■uijiiiiMiiii oecaaioued by the 
d n Hr nrl i' aa fflf foreal ^aib B i, wlu^ emitted vaat quaDtitiea 
ofnqmDvfcid thqliUl m tiMvjirter aeoaen, in ^e form 
w, aaAio t bewaarrtMniiililjiMMn . The foun- 
• of AnsridM^lj^^^H^^HHp^^puIur sen- 
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iptien art 
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.v,:.^>r. o-'itate papers, bj W.I'.ani 5'.ac». is a Tai3&b!e 
y^^/Oi.t/Orj of anciest records. exr/.b;:»i ia proper order of 
lim^ The first eranta and setilenoect of che suie— u&e 
oxrsoncecaeot cftaose legUlatiTe reg'jlatioiu wotch then 
con^ut'ited the posiUYe ia v, embraced in a bod j of repeal* 
ed flfld obsolete acts, have been jodicioaslj commeated 
oa bv die author. TDompson'sGazetteer is an intereaticg 
and uftef^l work, comprising a well arranged and perspic- 
sjO'i4 \ iew of the natural and political resources of the 
liUif:. The style and descriptions, so far as the aothor 
iaid claims to originalitj, and in some of the articles fur- 
nished by others, are perspicuous and well suited to the 
subject S«Teral smaller treatises, embracing only gen- 
eral events or placing the accounts in detail sufficiently 
brief and comprehensive for the understanding and grasp 
of the juvenile mind, have by different authors been given 
to the public. 

Un the subject of law, few of those who have acquired 
a distinguished eminence for their legal attainments and 
fatents, have contributed any addition to the legal publi- 
cations of the state. Judge Chipman's reports and forms 
of government claim a respectful notice, on account of the 
general correctness of his decisions and the logical me- 
thod of his reasoning. The influence of party feelings 
fravo no direction to the cool deliberation of his judge- 
ment. The decision of his mind was formed from the 
weight of testimony and a rational construction of the 
law. His opinions, except upon local and temporary mat- 
ters, are now regarded as law. 

Contracts* payable in specific articles, have been inves* 
tigatod by Daniel Chipman, in a work on that subject — 
ills constructions of the law are supported by numerous 
authorities strictly analagous to the points. The clearness 
and knowledge of the writer claim for the performance a 
weight of autliority not inferior to the best American and 
European productions. His reports of cases decided in 
the suprcma court of the state, contained ia one hundred 
and thirty-four nupnbers, afford evidence of much research 
and discrimination in selection. Other cases adjudged by 
the supreme court for four years ending with loJ^O, have 
boon reported from the notes takoii by U)e judges, under 
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an alphabetical arrangement, likeaome of the ancient re- 
ports of the British courts, hj judge Brajrton. 

What the law was, in litigated matters in this state, at 
the commencement of the nineteenth century, was pro- 
mulgated by judge l^ler. At this time, trials by jury 
were had before £e supreme court, and many of the d^ 
cisions were rendered upon a Terdict Several of the ca^ 
ses have since been OTer-mled. An attempt at rhetorical 
embellishments and « wearisome diffuseness of style, 
characterize this performance^ This work was publisho 
ed in 10^9 at a time when any one who ventured upon 
such an undertaking had to meet the whole expense oat 
of his own fiinds, and endure the criticism of the'pubSic. 

Two Yolumes of law reports were published by ju4ge 
Aiken, the state reporter^ in 1327 and 'S : also a book 
of forms, containing some very general and useful matter 
on the subject of conveyancing of real estate in the eeve- 
ral states in the Unioo. Legal precedents and fotea^vfils 
previously published by Messrs. Simmons and Fei^jeDiliHif 
together with the law of patents, by the latter geit0eniSiH 
w£ch embrace most of the instruments and forms, widi.imo 
of the most common pleading used in courts of justice jn 
this state. The supreme court, now legally constituted 
a board for reporting their own decisions, publislied .two 
volumes of cases for 1820 and 'SO, in a style not inferior 
to the best productions of the other states. The opinions 
of the courts are rendered in clear and perspicuous terms, 
discovering a variely and extent of legal erudition and a 
consistency of reasoning easily to be understood and ap- 
plied to analagous cases. 

Matters of litifatioa are very much lessened in this 
state. No.|pirt of the auiratime law is adopted in admin- 
istering justice or in securing the rights to the citizens of 
this inland district of country* The alleviating provis- 
ions of a general bankrupt law has never been adopted to 
£u;ilitate me progress of eoounercial enterprize. And the 
law relating to real estatec has been stripped of those fic- 
tions connected with this branch of jurisprudence in Eng- 
land and some of the American states. 



Theology has had some able writers. Doctor Burton's 
^offk upon the evidences of Christianity, is rep!et<2 with 
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ftound reasoning and extensive learning. The Christian 
Instructor, containing a summary explanation and de- 
fence of the doctrines and duties of the Christian religion, 
written by reverend Josiah Hopkins, a man of strong 
mind and considerable learning, is deservedly popular for 
liberality of sentiment, candor of expression, and force of 
argument. Other works upon metaphysical divinity, or 
discussions upon the doctrine of election and fore-ordina- 
tion, as connected with the freedom of the will," have been 
advocated in the publications of Osborn, Baylies, Nites 
and others. The Christian Ciazetteer, by reverend W. 
CUapin, is a work of considerable nierit. The -discours- 
es of doctor Swifl and Haynes discover much thought 
and purity of sentiment Those which have been publish- 
ed by other gentlemen of the clerical profession, are des- 
criptive of the duties and high resposibiltty of the Chris- 
tian character and the happy prospect of the humble and 
devout. 

Medical scie»ice in Vermont has been well supported in 
the writings of doctor Gallup. His history of epidemic 
diseases in tiie state, from its firbt settlement to 1815, with 
the causes of their origin and treatment, is full of interest 
to the practitioner, and gives a full developement of such 
matters as are useful to the historian, philanthropist and the 
citizen^ That enemy to human health and life, the con- 
sumption, ' which in its inroads upon society has proved 
the most fat!hl of all diseases, bas been examined in a man- 
ner that may lead to an arrest of its progress. 

Many individuals in the state have distinguished them*- 
selves in the different departments of the healing art. — 
Of the various publications that have issued from the 
press, in the form of newspapers or magazines, many arti- 
cles in them are written with argumeiit,eIoqucnce and taste, 
as the most approved classics of the age are. Some of 
the speeches in courts of justice, in the councils of the 
state and nation, and on occasions of public njoicing^- 
are replete with energy, persuasion and eloquence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Character of the people, — Poor Laws. — Various Soric' 
ties for the promotion of the public welfare,'-^ Ameri* 
can government. — Constitution and I jam a of Vermont, 
— Counties. — Towns. — Courts^ and their jurisdiction^ 
al powers, — Revenue and expenses of the government. 

The first settlers of Vermont were emigrants from New- 
England, and for the most part o^ an English origin. At 
the time of their settlement the territory now emi^racod in 
the jurisdiction of Vermont was an unbrokttn \»'ildornes» 
and exposed to the crttelties of Indian dc)»rc'lations and 
warfare. Hence none but die spirited and enterprising 
would place themselves in a situatiof} to c-ncoutitiT those 
e?ils; and those who did had most of their time occupied 
in providing a subsistence for their families, which otlbrdod 
them but little opporfooity for the cultivation oftheir minds 
or the improvement of dieir manners, 'i'ho <:}iariictcr of 
the people, therefore, like the roughness of tlieir native 
mountains, was bold and unyielding* Acquiring hv their 
own exertions an ascendency over the perplexing uiflhsul* 
ties that beset them, high notions of liberty ana indepen- 
dence were entertained, and great confidence placed in 
their abilities. iSoch traits of character were fully exhibi- 
ted in the several controversies which for a series of year« 
unbappiljr involved them, and always marked their pro* 
ceedings in the ecmacil or the field. Many of the first set^ 
tiers were men of superior talents, but like the diamond in 
its native ifuarry, were unpolished. Being deprived of 
the advanti^;es of lea rp i a g themselves, tliey made early 
provision for besiowiog the invaluable inheritance of a 
good education upon their posterity. 

The inhabitants ofa new state, trusting entirely to their 
own industry, aod having nothing to expect from specula- 
liQAS or from the errors of gaverament, directed their 
views and emptoyments to the best methods of acquiring 
a subsistence and estate. Heoee enterprize and activity 
in iNMifiess becane almost oaiversaL They applied their 
atlestioii, with tlie eixccytioo ofa few instances of mana- 
ger% canUcn aad b^jgara, to honest and laborious pur- 
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suits. To them no hardships seemed too difficult to b^ 
overcome. A few years perseverance generally removed 
the obstacles that first lay in their way. 

Providence has annexed great and immediate blessings 
to the most essential and necessary duties of man. Thft 
great exertions and hard fare which people in new coun- 
tries often experience, generally tend to better health and 
greater longevity than the sumptuous living and idle habit» 
6f the wealthy. Temperance and labor co more towards 
preserving heaflth than art or medicine can do. Disorder? 
which wear away the inhabitants of wealthy cities, are al- 
most unknown in the woods: but few deaths take place, 
except those produced by the unavoidable decays of na- 
ture, and the deaths to the births are generally m no high- 
er proportion than 1 to about 5. 

Among the first settlers the names of diseases or their 
remedies were almost unknown ; nor did they stand in 
peed of the discoveries and prescriptions of physicians, 
po long as the author of nature had ordained that health 
should be found in temperance and industry, which never 
can in medicine or the healing art. 

An equality in rank and property has generally condn- 
ced among the citizens of Vermont to the cultivation of 
friendship and hospitality. Charitable among themselves, 
they are hospitable and courteous to strangers. Their 
exertions in the friendly and social intercourse of life 
were formerly more the result of spontaneous and uncalcu- 
lating affection and kindness, than at present. The situ- 
ation of the. inhabitants in anew country places them near- 
est to a state of equality than can possibly happen among 
mankind^ Their situation, feelings and manners will b» 
nearly sim,ilar, for the method of obtaining a living and 
wealth ar^ alike to all ; but this is nothing more than an 
equality of rights and a similarity of business and circum- 
stance«3. In the social condition of mankind nothing can 
produce an equality of capacity, power or advantages. — 
This is effectually prevented by their capacities being cre- 
ated unequal. There is in the state of human existence 
points of elevation and depression, above and below which 
none can ever rise or fall : somewhere between these ex- 
tremes every grade,rank and ^peciea of people happen. I«y 
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the By rometry of their bodies and in their original detires, 
passions and reason there is a similitude ; but it is onlj a 
similarity, not an equality, which nature has produced. — 
A difference in their capacity for judging, genius for in* 
vestigating, force of reason and discernment, and also a 
disparity of strength and health has been wisely implanted 
in the constitution, which was evidently designed for dif- 
ferent attainments and pursuits. The condition of man^ 
kind, as nature formed and endowed them, tenjds to the 
promotion of society. But great changes are perceivable 
m the habits and customs of the people, as they advance 
from a new settlement to numbers, wealth and improve- 
ments. In th^ formation of a residence in a new country, 
the people are at all times exposed to wants and difficul- 
ties, which lead them to assist one another ; but this 
could not be expected in an old populous country. As the 
numbers of society increase, the inability of many to fur- 
nish themselves with a support, increases also : therefore 
it becomes necessary either by private or public assistance 
to supply their wants. Tho government of the state have, 
in consequence of this, provided the means of subsistence 
for those who are unable to support themselves. By this 
method the expense is equalized throughout the communi- 
ty. Whereas if individual munificence and charity was 
the only source from which the sufferings of the poor were 
relieved, a few only would share the burthen. 

Poor Laws. — Each incorporated town is compelled by 
statute to support all the poor who have a legal settlement 
within their jurisdiction. A lawful settlement is acquired, 
according to the statute passed in 1817, by the following 
way. A married woman has always the settlement of her 
husband. Legitimate children have always the settlement 
of their parents. Illegitimate children have that of their 
mothers. Every child, whose parents have not a legal 
settlement, shall not gain one by birth in the town where 
they are born« Every person whose rateable estate, be- 
sides his poll, shall be set in the list at $60 or upwards for 
five years in succession^ gains a settlement in such town. 
Every person who is sworn into the office two years of a 
town clerk,selectman,over8eer of the poor,treaRurer of the 
townj lister^ constable or grand juror, or shall be sworn 
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to the faithful discharge of one of these offices one year 
and another the next, gains a legal settlement thereby.— 
A settlement may also be obtained by vote of the town le* 
gaily warned for that purpose. Any person of full age, 
with a residence of one year in a town, which afterwards 
is organized, shall thereby gain a settlement ; and finally, 
if any person, having a settlement in any town in the state, 
shall remove to and reside in any other town for the term 
of seven years, and shall maintain himself or herself and 
family, and not be chargeable to eitherof said towns,6hall 
be adjudged to gain a settlement in the town in which he 
or she may reside. The way paupers are to be transport- 
ed and the board before whom they are to^ be examined, 
together with other regulations relating to the subject,ure 
determined by the provisions of the law. And further, 
those persons who are idle, disorderly and squander away 
their property, the selectmen and civil authority may ap 
point guardians over to take the management of their prop- 
erty, and make such cx)ntracts as are necessary for the 
preservation and benefit of the person or estate of their 
wards, and do all other acts necessary in the case. The 
poor laws have a tendency to increase the applicants for 
charity. England expends an enormous revenue upon 
her many impoverished subjects, who are constantly in- 
creasing. When a living can be obtained without efforts, 
no matter if it be in a poor house, increasing numbers will 
neglect the means of acquiring a living, on account of the 
certainty of their being supported at the public expense. 

Societies, — Humanity, religion, science and benevo- 
lence have been encouraged in this sta^e by the associated 
exertions of individuals. Much has been accomplished 
by their agency, and the pleasing prospect continues of a 
more successful and extended operation. The neglected 
descendants of Ethiopia's sultry clime have received the 
prospective encouragement, and in some instances the 
free sons of color have actually participated in the privi- 
lege of returning to that country where color is no imped- 
iment to their civil and political rights, where they are the 
proprietors of the government and the general privileges 
of mankind. The society for colonizing the free blacks 
has held ten annual meetings since the date of their incor- 
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poratioD, at Montpelier, on the second Thursdays of Oc- 
tober. 

That invaluable treasure, the bible, originating in (ho 
merciful councils of Heaven, has been difelributccj to tlio 
destitute and poor in this and other hinds by iho an I o{ 
the Vermont bible societv, which meets voarlv, mixt 
the date of its charter, in 1S12, on tlie Hcrond Thiir>(l;i v 
of October, at Montpelier. The united exertions ot'thib 
country,- Great Britain and the continent of Kuropo hn\ t* 
lit up the torch of revelation in the sliadowed rc^rions oi* 
infilelitv and barbarism. 

The Vermont Sabbath School union was rornicd in \^*^\ 
and meets in different places in the state*, in ^(t'|i(cMnhi i. ~ 
The object of this is the instruction of youtli in lilnn- 
ture and upon moral and religious suhjoclrf, on tho i^..h- 
bath, throughout the ditierent towns in the Ntatt*. 

Tlie cause of tempcranco has received that nttcMituwi. 
both from the formation of societicis and (he ('\ain(th'M ni 
abstinence amon^ numnrous riti7.(Mi»t in tho h(a(c% uliuh 
its moralizing and useful purput<rA dr(<or\ c. 'I'ho < \rr- 
tions made to check intcmpcraiire Ikih prohahly withiti 
the space of one year lessened thu cotisuui|»tion orauliiit 
spirits to one halt of the former quantity: and bhouhl ihu 
disuse of it be continued in tlie same ratio a Irw \rnr*i on 
ly would be requisite to confine ilu uvu to thit( ol niniu mr. 
The state society was organizeil in l^?vS9, hem*; ('nii.|M to- 
ed of gentlemen of the first distinction in VcKnoni 

By an act of the legislature, tho Vermont MtMiiml hOi |. 
ety was incorporated in ISIS, to regulate a unilorm nioi'o 
of examination and admission of students to )irur(h-i'.-- 
Subordinate to this society are those of the same knid for- 
med in th'3 several counties through the state. 

Various other societies, of a more local interrsff ri>r 
moral, religious or social improvement, are formed in 
m^st placet; in the state. Small libraries have been fur- 
nished in most of the towns. These are anion^ the Im st 
mean.^ of improvement that can possibly be employed. — 
A well selected library should be kept up by such a u um- 
ber of individuals as can support the expense. It is by 
reading books that we avail ourselves of the literary in- 
dustry of every age and country, — we find an ciitonjc o;' 
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human knowledge in this repository of intellectual wealthi 
Here the historian informs, the poet delights, the philoso* 
pher instructs, and the orator convinces us. Here, the 
world, with its customs, is displayed in miniature, and 
we find an abstract of all the opinions that have ever been 
promulgated. Muchdepends upon our judgement in the 
choice of books; on subjects that are in a state of improve^' 
ment, such as natural philosophy, chemistry, geography, 
and natural history, the latest writers should be preferred; 
but in theology the more ancient 

An act appropriating 3000 dollars a year out of the 
state treasury for the purpose of assisting those deaf and 
dumb persons in the state who are desirous of obtaining 
an education at the American asylum, established for that 
purpose in the city of Hartford, was passed in 1825. A 
board of three commissioners are annually appointed by 
the legislature, who have power to designate and appro- 
bate the subjects of the state's bounty — to draw orders on 
the treasury, pursuant to the provision of the act — to su« 
perintend and direct all the expenditures and concerns 
relating to tliis unfortunate class of citizens, in their edu- 
cation, at the institution aforesaid* 

Americ43tn government-^The principle upon which the 
governments of the United States are founded, is repre- 
sentation. The powers exercised by a representation are 
granted by the people, and defined by written constitu- 
tions. 

The difficulties which occurred in the ancient democra- 
cies, where the whole body of the people assembled to 
judge and decide upon public aflkirs, never happens to 
the representative government of America. However 
numerous the population, or great the extent of territory, 
representation is proportioned to it, and thus becomes ex- 
pressive of public opinion throughout the Union. 

The form of government may vary in different states 
by entrusting more or less to the governor and council or 
house of representatives, as the situation of any separate 
state may require. Each of these branches, deriving their 
power from the people, are accountable to them for the 
use and exercise they make of it. The security of the 
people is therefore derived from the accountability and 
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, dependence of each part of the government, and not from 
the application of checks and balances among the differ- 
ent part9 of the government, which may be of no disadvan- 
tage in the admmistration of the laws. 

The method of a representative government was un- 
known to the ancients, and was introduced by the Euro- 
pean sovereigns, not with the design, however, of favor- 
ing the condition of the people, . but for the purpose of 
•sweeting money from them, which was very cautiouely 
done wherever the rights and privileges of the people were 

' eKamined or understood. However complete the form of 
k government may be, it cannot arrive at the highest per- 

. Ibction wi^ont embracing in itself the means of its own 
improvement Where a society is constantly makidg im- 
provements in the arts and sciences, and almost every 
bosinesa of life, the form of government which suited them 
ia one period will not apply to another ; and unless the 

Svwnment progresses with the gradual improvements of 
I paonlei it will be wanting in power and become disre* 
vpectabie to the cotlbtry. But where the people are the 
property of the sovereign, .every attempt at improvement 
isdejUilictive to legatSzed tyranny and prevented by every 
poaMble means from going into execution. 

Tlie fiHUldation of the United States government rests 
.ff^iitdj upod the common understanding of community, 
pnd expects itsiaipport and continuance in the progressive 
ifllj^veiiient ofthe knowle'dge and liberty of mankind.— 
Thw |[Overnment is not considered the most perfect stan- 
dwd which can be devised, but the best form that the 
MBUnnaity of the states have as yet discovered. That 
ibi form of our government should not be binding upon 
p&teritjf, one of its constituent and principal parts is that 
eonyentions shall be called at certain periods of time, to 
'(rittsget amend or improve the present constitution ofthe 
l^emment, aa the situation of society shall require. 

Any attempt to check the progress and improvement 
of gavernment would be as unworthy and impolitic as an 
jOtaupt to fetter the enerffies of community in the progress 
lo aeiantific, Uterary and other improvements. 

CtlMituHpn of rermant-^The constitution of Ver- 
of a republican form, and embraces the same 
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principles as the other governments of the states. This 
instrument was revised in 1736, and in 1792 vesting the 
supreme legislative power in the house of representatives 
of the freemen. Every organized town has a right to 
choose one representative on the first Tuesday of Septem- 
ber. These are chosen to meet on the second Thursday 
of October annually, and are called the General Assem- 
bly of the state of Vermont. They have power to elect 
thoir own officers ; set on their own adjournments ; pre- 
pare bills and enact them into laws ; judge of the elec- 
tions and qualifications of their own members, but not for 
causes known tu their constituents antecedent to their 
election; impeach state criminals; grant charters of 
incorporation ; constitute towns, burroughs, cities and 
counties. In conjunction with the council, they annually 
elect judges of the supreme, county and probate courts, 
nherifi's and justices of the peace, and also, with the con- 
currence of the council, they elect major and brigadier 
gonerals, and have all the power ncresary for the legisla- 
ture of a free and sovereign state. But they have no pow- 
er to add to, alter, abolish or infringe upon anj part of 
the constitution. 

The supreme executive power is vested in a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and twelve councillors, chosen by the 
freemen of the state, at the same time thcv elect their re- 
prcsentativcs,* 

The governor or the lieutenant-governor and council 
arc to commissio n all offic ers, and prepare such business 

•Note. — I intended to have inserted the names, times of elec- 
tion, and length of service of the governors, lieutenant-govern- 
ors, treasurers, secretaries of state, judges of the supreme court, 
ami senators and representatives in Congress from this state ; but 
finding the matter would occupy several pages, and that the 
same was now before the public, in the annual register of the 
fitate, I therefore relinquished the plan of their insertion. Dur- 
ing tifly-two years since the adoption of the present form of the 
state government, there has been an election of ten different in- 
dividuals for governor: four of these are dead, and the longest 
term of service was that of Thomas Chittenden, a period of eight- 
een years. Twelve individuals have presided as lieutenant-gav, 
crnors, eight of whom are deail, and the longest term ol seiyice 
ofanyonewas that of PaulBrigham, twenty-two yean: The 
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■fl m»y appear to thora neccaeary to lay before the General 
Assembly. They are to sit na judges to hear and deter- 
■aine oa impeach meiits, taking to their usiatance for cd- 
vice only the jjjdgeaof the supreme court They have 
|>owpr to grant pardons and remit 6neB, and in alt case*, 
except Ireason and murder, in wtiich they have power to 
grant rsprieveg, but not pnrdgn, luitii aRet the end of the 
nextMSsion oft^e legisiatur»; and in caees of impeach- 



ment, ip which there is no mitjbption of punishment, but 
by an act of 4eeiBtation, Tbe^ftro to tuke care that the 
laws are faidtlilly exec u (fed ^—t^iay lay embargoes or pro. 



hibit exportation of aiiy cooMDOdJty, for any time not e: 

ceeding Ihirly days, in the receaaofthc house only. The 
governor \e captain genoval and cnmnmitder-in-chief of 
the forc^of the'slale; biitsliall iiol command in person, 
fixcept advised thereto liy tho counf:il, mid -llteii only bo 
ling sa they approve. The lieutenant-governor is lieiilen- 
, anl-genL-ral of all' the forces in the State. To the end that - 
■the laws may bo more roalurely considered and the incon- 
venience of hasty deotsions as much as posaible prevent- 
ed, all bills which ori{;innlc in the assembly are laid before 
the governor and couneil, for their revision and concur- 
rence, or proposals of amendment (if any^ in writing, 
«nd if the same are noj agreed trf by the assembly, the 
governor nnd rouncil ftave t he power of saapendmg tba 
secretary ofstati-'s offioe his been beslinvei on naiB iodividiials, 
and the longMt term O* service yf^s that of Roswell Hopkins, 
thirteen vears. & Bfty-lwo alsBtions Cirty-eight dilfcrent indi- 
viduate have been mode judges of thi- aiipreme court: tlie longeel 
period i»r aTiy one presiding was thatnf Hoyal Tyler, twelvB 

Crs: twenty-els^if "' thEsaaredwd. Twelve persons havir 
n senator' to the Con?reas*rf>lJ5e Unite! SljOm. alid fjur of 
■tiemhavi'dcci'asisil: Stephen R. Bradley aervffl filte^p years in 
ibis capacity, the lonpegl oCany member chiiaeii in thrs state. — 
Forty-sis dilferent perso* have represented this state in Con- 
gress: the longest term of service was iJiat ol Maitin Chitten- 
rten. ten years, a*) thirteen or mora of them are deceased. — 
Benjamin Swan has been the erealest length nf time in office of 
onyone: hia appointment ni ireaRurer ofpe atateJias been con- 
tinued forthirtyyeara The next b Isaae Tichenor, who was 
miliiijMljiiijiinliiiiii riiii|[iriiii. eleven governor, and five <»)« 
oft6iiliM^CtlK«q>r4M«ourt; in the whole iwenti--thre« 
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passage of each bills until the next legislature ; but no 
negative is allowed to the governor and council. 

The constitution proTidea that a council of censors, 
consisting of thirteen persons, to be chosen by the peoplo 
everj seventh jear, on the last Wednesday of March, 
shall meet on the first Wednesdaj of June. The business 
of their delegation is to enquire whether the constitution 
has been preserved inviolate ; whether the legislative and 
executive branches of the government have performed 
their dutj, or assumed to themselves or exercised other 
or greater powers than thej are entitled to bv the constitu- 
tion ; whether the public taxes have been justly laid and 
collected, and whether the laws have been duly executed. 
They have power to send for persons, papers and records ; 
to pass public censures; to order impeachments, and 
recommend the repeal of such laws as they may deem 
contrary to tKe principles of the constitution. These pow- 
ers mav be exercised for the space of one year from the 
time of their election, and they may call a convention to 
meet within two years after their sitting, should they deem 
it necessary. 

The constitution of Vermont difiers in one respect from 
that of any other state in the Union, having but one branch 
of power in the legislature. The whole power of legisla* 
tion is placed in the house of representatives. The me- 
thod of transacting public business, on the first establish- 
ment of civil authority in the state, was by committees 
and town meetings. Whatever was therefore ordered by 
these bodies became the supreme law of the land, subject 
to the control or revision of no other power* The first 
assumption of legislation was exercised in their meetings 
and councils of safety. In the advancing state of socie- 
ty there is no other way than to have the government and 
society progressive, tliat both may admit of improvements 
which are gradually made in human afiairs. The advan- 
tages anticipated from the council of censors has never 
been realized in their proceedings. The plan does not seem 
adequate to the object Of all the propositions brought 
Ibrward by the council but one amendment of the consti- 
tution has been adopted for the four last septeniries, which 
i«, that no person who is not ahready m fireeman of thi« 
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«tate ehall be CDtitled to exercise the privileges of a free- 
man of this state, unless he be a natural born citizen of 
this or some one of the United States, or until he shall be 
naturalized agreeably to the laws of Congress. 

Laws. — ^The first code of written laws in this state was 
terj imperfect, and required changing as the rights, 
wealth, commerce and population of this territory increas- 
ed. The most judicious laws are not to be expected in 
the imperfect commencement of political associations, 
unaccustomed to the certainty of settled regulations. The 
influence of sudden and momentary rules depending upon 
public sentiment, the exasperated and insubordinate feel- 
ings of community, had a very counteracting influence on 
the passage of the early laws of the state. The irregular 
ideas were also entertained of applying scripture declara- 
tions as rules of positive law for determining the bounda- 
ries of right and wrong in matters of civil subjection, pub- 
lic and private injuries, and moral obligations* The ten 
commandments, Connecticut statutes, and the reeolutiona 
of the leaders, were the princi^l laws, until the seitsion 
of the legislature, in 1778. The compilatipn of laws, 
adopted soon aAer the institution of a state government, 
in the period above mentioned, are the commencement 
of that superstructure of statutory laws now in force in 
Vermont The history of legislation in this state shows 
that successive enactments have swept almost every early 
regulation from the statute book. Improvements in soci- 
ety have so increased topics of legislation that the regula- 
tions of the first settlers are but a point in comparison with 
the fullness of their present condition. The wants of so- 
ciety increase as numbers multiply. Hence subjects of 
legislative concern become numerous, — prohibitions of 
crimes; chartered incorporations of literary, banking, in- 
surance, commercial, road and manufacturing companies, 
and all matters relating to the jurisdiction of different courts 
of justice, the power and liabilities of ministerial officers 
and the regulation of ecclesiastical bodies ; and finally, 
the whole unlimited diversity of legislative business, suc- 
ceeded. There is nothing, however, among the peculi- 
arities of the early laws of Vermont evincive of that fierce, 
uncultivated spirit, inter-imtional prohibitions, barbarous 
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ei:fe>:.cr.!3 caJ sjmniarT reaiiessce wbich the Romans 
f:i*l Skdo^icd an tiic Saws of tiieir ccipire. Certain ofieo- 
r«r4 »^ua*l pj!jiic n^.oralitj were. accordlLv \*% the le^I 
tcf%.Oii oftjidt perio'i. peci:!ierlT paai^ticd. Those who 
^tUii^ftw ffoin ineetii:^ oa ^:2cday, fast or thaoksgivin^;, 
f'f wkta out iDio the streets on Saturday ei^ening, were 
liable to be fint^ iJirt-e pounds and s.t in the stocks two 
hour*. Wiiocrer was bereaved or disabled in the ase of 
ibeir reanon, and dUco%ered it cither in their geatturea. 
ipccch or behariour* was 6ned eight shillings, and for 
If ant of goods whereon to make distress, could he set ut 
Uie slock» not escceding three hour^. 

Profaniljr was punished by a fine of six shillings for 
ftverv otleace, and for want of ability would be set in the 
slock a not more than ihree hours. By the present law 
of this state, any one who profanely swears in the pres- 
ence of u jii'l^c or niagifeiraie, n:ay, by a summary convic- 
tion, Uti '^e 1 1 '.t* need to pay a !:ne. 

hju^pltcfiiy WHS punishable with death ; likewise an in- 
<:f;ridiiiry who in any manner endangered the life or iiyea 
fti' others by his depredations. Slander and defamation 
wab piiiiiMlicd by a heavy fine, w^th costs and damages to 
tliu injured party. Disorders and damages, done in the 
night tiHie,wero chargeable upon those who would give no 
account of themselves, or were out during the same peri- 
od, and the delinquent party was liable to a pecuniary a- 
mcrcoment The crime of lying received the reprehen- 
■ions of tho public in rather an ignominous way, by a 
fino and stripes. He who was guilty of secretly taking 
imothor'M property had to restore threefold and endure 
thirty-nine stripes at the whipping post 

Tlio people were at that period very fruitful in legal ez- 
pndients upon various other subjects besides those before 
Minittioned. Holtef laws were enacted — paper money was 
\\M\\\i\ u logul tender in discharge of all contracts, ezecu-^ 
^%\i\4, Ku\ — pordoiial property and real estate was, on ap«iAfr 
^^4:'><»h^oul by tho hijj;ht*Ht authority of the state, ordered toH 
iv, ^v<^«i^v\^l in Uirichurg(5 of cxoculions. This provision^'- 
N. ,L3. ^iU\ wMiU ttu cxtondod that a payment could be made 
/ x^^'is ^uictea as wuro stipulated in the contract, al:^ 
r* t>^^ 4^«* li*^^ f^f il' diicliarge had long elapsed. \ 
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on aad alEcd la B« 
power «aMrlk. Shm nwd mai pMJ ber own qnaCi W 
fcwopi far tke tm^mewttii aHTiee, bid enbargacs^ r^*- 
lalod l» c ow L w ef t * nd w l M T —ra e with odwr — a»i< 
giWKlml JeOera of wwiwr «aJ r^pnMJ^ and pwJ— e < 
ftoK wiw MAgiOlj «f >nawa». 
The li^wTiIwi' timtiitmi AeaNehe* iamted viCh 

7 mmrtmki hy kgislaliTe uobanijr, exerMmH 
e •r fee j i ill ifii «l aail new trnli graated. Land cao*- 
rere tried before cftOMBtMiaaen, witk power* only fl«l- 
[Bted for fbat pnrTtMe, sad fisaU* ihej «ere ai'jijdtmtMl 
' e the goTemof aod eonncil. «tio bad eiclinite jnns- 
ia focb cases. Tie ttandard ot gold ami ailver 
a also deleramed hy the lav of the •(otp. Svth 
were aome of (be firat Unra enacted bjr the legiiUalare of 
Vermoat, vhieb aie now anpereeded bj n>ore conptchen- 
aire aod enlightened raelhoda of cirjl policy and lagialation. 
80 mneb oflbe commoD law of England as ia applica- 
ble to tbe local aitaalion and circumatancea, and ia tint 
repngnant to the coitatiUilion or to any act of Ihe Icgialo' 
tare ot thia state, is adopted a» law wiiliin the asme. The 
criminal code of Vermont baa been mitigated aince the 
erection oflhe state peniicntiary. and five out of nine of 
tbe crioieH made capital by a former law of lite SlulCf hava 
been repealed. 

Treason, murder, perjury, by mnan" of wljith fomepnr- 
•oa'a life is taken away, and ar»on, cHcctcd in tiiirh man- 
e liTe of a peraoD ii dealroyed, arc pnniphed with 
n coniistH ill levying or conspiring to levy 
etaiQ, or in giviuj^ to [he enemiea of 
■torsort owing alUg^^^lgtho aame, The 
■*ryfor (rofivi "^ 
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expedients and summary vengeance which the Roman* 
first adopted as the laws of their empire. Certain offen- 
ces against public morality were, according to the legal 
Torsion of that period, peculiarly punished. Those who 
withdrew from meeting on Sunday, fast or thanksgiving, 
or went out into the streets on Saturday evening, . were 
liable to he fined three pounds and sit in the stocks two 
hours. Whoever was bereaved or disabled in the use of 
their reason, and discovered it cither in their gestures, 
speech or behaviour, was fined eight shillings, and for 
want of goods whereon to make distress, could be set in 
the stocks not exceeding three hours. 

Profanity was punished by a fine of six shillings for 
every offence, and for want of ability would be set in the 
stocks not more than three hours. By the present lavr 
of .this state, any one who profanely swears in the pres* 
ence of a judge or magistrate, may, by a summary convic- 
tion, be sentenced to pay a fine. 

Blasphemy was punishable with death ; likewise an in- 
cendiary who in any manner endangered the life or lives 
of others by his depredations. Slander and defamation 
Was punished by a heavy fine, w'^th costs and damages to 
the injured party. Disorders and damages, done in the 
night time,were chargeable upon those who would give no 
account of themselves, or were out during the same peri- 
od, and the delinquent party was liable to a pecuniary a- 
mercement The crime of lying received the reprehen- 
sions of the public in rather an ignominous way, by a 
fine and stripes. He who was guilty of secretly taking 
another's property had to restore threefold and endure 
thirty-nine stripes at the whipping post. 

Tho people were at that period very fruitful in legal ex- 
pedients upon various other subjects besides those before 
mentioned. Relief laws were enacted — paper money wae 
made a legal tender in discharge of all contracts, execu- 
tions, &c. — personal property and real estate was, on ap- 
prizement by the highest authority of the state, ordered to 
be received in discharge of executions. This provision 
was afterwards so extended that a payment could be made 
in such articles as were stipulated in the contract, al^ 
though the time for its discharge had longela^fted. 
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Vermont was in fact an indepondont government nt thin 
time, subject to no authority but her own and allied to no 
power on earth. She raised and paid her own quota of 
troops for the continental service, laid embargoes, regu- 
lated her commerce and intercourse with other nntionti, 
granted Jetters of marque and reprisal^ and pardoned 
those who were. guilty of treason. 

The legislature considered themselves invested wi(!i 
transcendent powers. The decisions of the courts woro 
frequently overruled by legislative authority, exerutioim 
were ordered satisfied and new trials granted. Land rauA. 
es were tried before commissioners, with powers only di-l- 
egated for that purpose, and finally they were adjudieutud 
before the governor and council, who had oxclubivo juris- 
diction in such cases. The standard ot gold and silver 
coin was also determined by the law of the state. Such 
were some of the first laws enacted by tiio legislature of 
Vermont, which are now superceded by more comprt'lu^n- 
sive and enlightened methods of civil policy and legislation. 
So much of the common law of England as is oppliea. 
ble to the local situation and circumstances, and is not 
repugnant to the constitution or to any act of the legisht^i 
ture of this state, is adopted as law within the same. 'i*lm 
criminal code of Vermont has been mitigated sinco tho 
erection of the state penitentiary, and five out of nine of 
the crimes made capital by a former law of the Stuto, havu 
beei^ repealed. • 

Treason, murdcfy perjury, by means of which fome pcr^ 
ton's life is taken away, and arson, effected in such man- 
ner that the life of a person is destroyed, ore punished with 
death. Treason consists in levying or conspiring to levy 
war against the state, or in giving aid to the enemies of 
(he state, by a person owing allegiance to the same. Tltc9 
testimony necettary for conviction is the confession of the 
party in open court, on the evidence of two witnesses fo 
some overt act of treason. Murder in the first degree is 
defined to be the malicious, deliberate and premeditated 
killiog of a human being* Tlie destruction of life by per- 
JHrj is declared to ba^a wilful misrepresentation ot factn, 
for the purpose of deatroyiog life, which does take efibct 
according to scicb deeign; and that by arson, consists iu 

26* 
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the death of a person bj means of burning some building* 
that are inhabited. The other high crimes are punishable 
by imprisonment and fines. The time ofimprisoninent i» 
proportioned to the enormity of the offence, and fixed at 
the discretion of the court. — Manslaugiiter and bearings 
false-witness, not affecting life, are punishable by confine* 
ment in the state's prison during life, or for a term not less 
than seven years, and a fine not exceeding 1000 dollars. 
Misprison of treasof}, by imprisonment not exceeding ser- 
en yearns and a fine not more than 2000 dollar^. Arson ^ 
witliout death; assault, with an intent to rob ; forgery, 
with a disqualification of being sworn to give evidence eo 
a verdict; rape, and perjury, arlso, ace punishable by im- 
prisonment not exceeding seven years, and a fine of 2000 
.dollars. A second conviction for horse stealing is punish- 
, ed by imprisonment for a term not exceeding fifteen yeara^ 
and a fine not more than 1000 dollars. Bigamy and rob- 
bery, the same ponishments as for horse stealing; and a 
second conviction, impirisonment for life, or a term not 
less than &cven years. Theft, receiving stolen goods, and 
assault with an intent to know a person, imprisonment not 
rxcieediBg seven years, and a fine not more than 500 dol- 
lars. Breaking jail, counterfeiting metals, swindling and 
impeding authority, by imprisonment not exceeding three 
years, and a fine not more than 300 dollars. Adultery, 
poligamy, incest, illicit intention under certain circum- 
ptances, and disintering the dead, by imprisonment not 
more than three years, and a fine not exceeding 1000 dol- 
lars. Fraudulent practices and forging coin, by imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years, and a fine not more than 
jSOO dollars. Counterfeiting bank notes, by imprisonment 
not exceeding fourteen years, and a fine not exceeding 
1000 (loUurs, Maiming, by imprisonment not less than 
seven years. Malicious transportation of a citizen of the 
state, by imprisonment seven years, and a fine not more 
than 1000 dollars. Rescue of a prisoner,, by imprison- 
ment nut exceeding ten years, and a fine not exceeding 
690 dollars. Guards of the state prison suffering a vol- 
untary escape, imprisonment for one year, and a fine of 
five hundred dollars. 
T^0 term of time for imprisoomenl \» ia all iost^ncet 
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except fbar, and die doe in all cases, is leA to the discre- 
tion of the court. They can either imprison or fine, or 
award both at the time of conviction. Id all cases except 
one, imprisonroent is accompanied with hard labor, and 
two onlj award for life. 

Great credit has been given by many writers and friends 
of hamanity to the reformation in the laws of most of the 
states by substitoting confinement at bard labor in place 
of the disgusting and demoralizing pubSic punishments to 
which* by former laws, criminals have been subjected. — 
Had the guilty been generally reformed by this humane 
method of punishment, a short period only would be no* 
cessary to work an entire reformation among the lower 
classes of mankind. But the records of our states prisons 
and the presentments qf the grand jurors show that the 
fear of hard labor and confinement does not have a saluta- 
ry influence upon all who have been subjects of them. — 
The aanual number of convicts to the state's prison for 
several years has been about twenty-four. Since that 
time the number has considerably increased. The great- 
er part of these have been sentenced for thef) and coun- 
terfeiting. There has been but three executions in \ er- 
mont, by a sentence ofa court of law, since the ansump- 
tion of the government, in 1777. Dean was the first that 
was executed, in l&dB, at Burlington. Then Godfrey, at 
Woodstock, in 1S18 ; and Virginia, a man of color, at 
8t Albans, in 18^. Redding was executed at Benning- 
ton before tiie present form of government was organized, 
and a number suffered in the time of the war by senteuce 
of court martials. 

CounHcMj Toumg and Courts, — Vermont is divided into 
the following^ counties. Bennington, Rutland, Addison, 
Chittenden, Franklin and Grand-Isle, on the west side of 
the mountain; Windham, Windsor, Orange, Caledonia, 
Essex, Orleans and Washington on the east side. These 
are again subdivided into two hundred and forty-six town- 
ships and fifteen gores. The judiciary powers of the 
state are rested in the supreme court and court of chan- 
cery, consisting of five judges and a cosnty court in each 
county, having one of the supreme court judges for a chief 
jastioa^ and two aa8iataQtjadgeaa^^\\i\ftd^\^\xv.\V^^^%s£Btf 
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t^, and a probate court in each district, of which there are 
nineteen, and justices of the peace in each town, appoint- 
ed annually by the legislature. The supreme court and 
court of chancery hold one session a year in each county. 
This court hare original and conclusive jurisdiction in all 
suits in chancery and petitions not triable by a jury; and 
have power now given by law to issue and determine all 
writs of error, habeas corpus, mandamus, scirefacias, and 
certiorari, and all other writs, agreeable to the usages of 
law. And either of them, as chancellors, at any county 
or in vacation, may make interlocutory orders or decrees, 
issue writs, subpcsnas and other processes necessary to 
be made^ and also make any necessary orders of notice 
in any suit in chancery or law. Appeals are had from the 
judgement of the county court to the supreme court only 
for the hearing of some issue of law, determined by such 
county court And aH'questions of law arising upon jury 
trials, which are placed upon record by the agreement of 
parties or the allowance of any two of the judges who 
ehall attend the trial, may pass to the supreme court for 
decision, and as a court of chancery they have power to 
issue writs of sequestration and to grant new trials. Tho 
county courts hold two sessions in each of the countieg 
annually. They have in their respective counties origin- 
al jurisdiction of all criminal matters of every name or na- 
ture,ari8ing within such counties,except $uch as are made 
cognizable before justices of the pedce, and award sen- 
(eoce on the same ; and also have original jurisdiction of 
all civil matters whatsoever, except such as are by this 
act made cognizable before the supreme court ; and such 
aa are made cognizable before justices of the peace can 
render judgement and award execution thereon, and have 
appellate jurisdiction in all pauper causes, probate appeals 
Of petitions from the decisions of justices of the peace. — 
Justices of the peace within their- respective jurisdiction 
Have power to try all actions of a criminal nature, if the 
fines and forfeitures are within the sum of seven dollars, 
and to bind over all ofienders ivhose crimes exceed their 
power to try. They have original and exclusive jurisdic- 
^^ /n civil cauaeSf where the matter in demand does not 
€0^200 dollart, except in actionB for sl«LadQxo\i» Hiot4«^ 
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reptevin above the sum of seven dollars, and trespass op- 
en the freehold above the sum of 20 dollars. Action on 
book account may be brought before them, where the de« 
bit of the plaintiff's book does not exceed 100 doIJarSfand 
on note, where the sum due does not exceed 100 dollars. 
No judgement rendered bv a justice of the peace can be 
reversed by a writ of error or certiorari before the su« 
preme court. The adjustment of claims in favor or a- 
gainst the estate of a person decejised, are settled before 
commissioners appointed by the judge of probate for that 
purpose, whose decision may, however, be appealed from 
to the supreme court. Five road commissioners are an- 
nually appointed by the legislature, for each county, who 
have power, upon the application of twenty or more free- 
holders, and upon a view of the premises, to lay out and 
establish public roads or to alter and discontinue old' 
ones by whomsoever laid out — to order the building or re- 
pairing of roads or bridges, and direct such sum as each 
town shall be liable to pay for such purposes, and to issue 
execution for costs. An appeal may be had from the de- 
crees of the commissioners to the county court, where 
damages are not satisfactorily assessed, who can upon tri- 
al of the case order new proceedings to be had on the sub- 
ject 

Reoenue. — Public taxes are the principal source of rev- 
enue in this state. Those kinds of property subject to 
taxation are designated by law, and the rates at which 
they shall be assessed, and an inventbry, is yearly made 
out, in June, and called the grand list, which for 18dQ 
amounted to $1,834,980. Three cents upon the dollar, is 
generally voted for the support of the government. The 
sum paid into the treasury for taxes last year, af\er de- 
ductitig the expense of collecting, was $39,942 36, and 
$9,550 09 was derived from other sources, which inakefl 
the whole revenue of the state. 

Expenses of Government, — The sum paid into the treas- 
ury is mostly expended for the yearly administration of 
the government of Vermont. But there are other occas- 
ional and contingent expenses arising almost- every year, 
such as those paid to commissioners, council of censorf^ 
and conventions. Taking the census of 1630, the annuU 
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nuna which each individual in the state pays for the protec'* 
tionof his person and property, and the advantages of a 
free government, is about twenty cents. Among the sala- 
ries paid out by the state^ the governor has 750 dollars, 
each of the judges $1,050, secretary $450, treasurer $400, 
secretary to the governor and council $250, clerk of the 
general assembly $375 — the lieutenant-governor $4 .per 
day, councillors and representatives $1 50 each per day, 
engrossing clerk ^75, besides $2 50 per day for attend- 
ance. So long as the government continue economical in 
their expenditure the freedom of the country may be pre- 
served. Large salaries and prodigal emoluments are pro* 
ductive of ruinous controversies and political intrigues.— > 
For those in power, who derive their living from the pub« 
He, will compute the honoranddignity of the government 
by the sums of public money which they receive. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Population of the State. — Banks.— Militia. — CoUegeg.^^ 

Religion. 

Population. — Tlie following dates show when the sever- 
al counties were incorporated under the state of New- York, 
and afterwards i>y the government of Vermont: also the 
time when each township was granted or chartered and se t- 
tled ; together with the number of inhabitants in each cou n- 
ty, for all the censuses that have been taken in the state, 
and the last in each town. The territory of Vermont was 
on the first division, in 1765, formed into four counties ; 
Albany in the south-west, Charlotte in the north-weot, 
Cumberland in the south-east, and Gloucester in the north- 
east part; but is now divided into thirteen counties. 

Windham count]/ contains 24 towns and four gores, was 
incorporated in 1781, and had a population of 17,693 in 
1791, 25,5S! ia 1900, 26,760 in 1810, 28,457 in 1820, 

i 748 in 18^30. 

^a/^ of grant or charter. Settlement. No.inkab. 

^o Februtarf 23, 1782 IW» Y» 
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399 



AtlieM March 11, 1790 

BnUtleboroagh December 26«« 5^^ 



irra 

34 



Drookline 

DiuBioerston 

Dover 

Grafton 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Jamaica 

LondonderrjT 

Marlborough 

Newfane 

Putnej 

Rockingham 

Somerset 

Stratton 

Townshend 

Vernon 

Westminster 



October 30, 94 

December 26, 53 

December 20, IBlO 

April 6, 17&( 

April 4, M 

Maj 11, 50 

IVovember 7, 90 

February 30, 70 

September 21, 61 

May 11, 73 

December 6, 53 

December 28, &i 



4 4 

3t 

87 

6S 

51 

61 

80 

74 

6:1 

74 
53 
53 



415 

2741 

376 

S3l 
\4SL> 
17(H) 
156*i 
15\>3 
i:i02 
121S 
1411 
1510 

215 
312 

im^ 

CHI 
1737 
114H 

1477 

13(J7 

H17 



June 20, 53 61 

September 5, 53 53 

November 9, 52 4tj 

Wardsborough November 7, 80 HO 

Whitingham March 23, 80 70 

Wilmingtoq June 17, 63 70 

Windham February 80, 70 74 

Pennington count j^^ contaioing 17 towns, was incori- »- 
rated io 17S1, and had a population of 12,551 in 171)1, 
H*617 ii) ]iSOO, 15,893 in ISIO, 16,195 in 1890, 17,470 
ia 1830, 

Date of grant or charter* Settlement NoAnhab. 
Arlington ' .July 
Beoningtoa *^jani|a.ry 
Dorset 



Glastonbury 
{^and grove 
Manchester 
Peru 
Pownal 

upert 
sboro' 

aiidgate 
'Bearsboro^ 
Sbaftabury 




August 

August 

JVovembor 

August 

October 

January 

August 

August 

.February 

'August 



?3, 


1761 


1763 


1207 


3, 


49 


61 


34ia 


«o. 


61 


68 


ID* 


so^ 


61 


70 


09 


8, 


80 


69 


385 


11. 


61 


64 


1585 


13, 


61 


73 


465 


8. 


60 


61 


1835 


30, 


61 


70 


1318 








66S 


IS, 


61 


63 


933 


23, 


81 




40 


80, 


61 


63 


;ii49 



--* 
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563 


1765 


4€3 


61 


571 


96 


395 



mford March 6, 1753 

nderland July 30, 61 

inhall September 15, 61 

oodford March 6, 53 

Rutland county was incorporated in 1781, and con- 
lins 26 towns, with a population of 15,565 in 1791, 
3,S13 in 1600, i^,467 in 1310, 29,975 in 1S20, 31,293 
n 1830. 

Date of grant or charter. Settlement. No.inhab, 



ncnson 

Brandon 

Castlcton 

Chittenden 

Clarendon 

Dan by 

Fairhaven 

Ilubbardton 

Ira 

Mendon 



5, 



May 

October 20, 
September 20, 



March 

September 

Au^riist 

October 

Jane 

May 

February 

Octoljcr 



Mount HoUv 

Mount Tabor August 

Middietown 

Orwell 



16, 

5, 

27, 

27, 

15, 
31, 
23, 
31. 

23, 



Paw let 

rittsford 

Pittsfield 

Poultney 

Hhcrburn 

Shrewsbury 

Sudbury 

Tinmouth 

WaUingford 

Wells 

Wc8t-Havcn 

Rutland 



August 8, 

August 26, 
October 12, 
July 29, 

September 21, 
July 7, 

September 4, 
August 6, 

September IQ, 
November 27, 
September 15, 
October 27, 



1780 
62 
61 
80 
61 
61 
79 
64 
79 
81 
92 
61 
86 
63 
61 
61 
81 
61 
61 
63 
61 
61 
61 
61 
79 
61 



1783 

83 
61 
85 
78 
68 
83 
74 
79 
1806 
1781 



83 
61 

(58 
66 
71 

a5 

85 



75 



73 
68 
83 
70 



1493 

1940 

1783 

610 

1585 

1362 

675 

865 

442 

432 

1318 

210 

919 

1598 

1965 

2005 

505 

1909 

452 

1289 

812 

1049 

1740 

880 

724 

2753 



September 7, 
Windsor county was incorporated in 1781, containing 
23 towns and one gore, and had a ponulation of 15,748 In .. 
1791. 2(>,944inl800, 34,837 in ISlO, 38,233 in laiW, 
40,623 in 1830. 

Date of grant or charter. Settlement. No.inhab. 
Aadover Oclobcr 16, 1761 1776 976 
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Baltimore 

Bethel 

Barnard 

Bridgewater 

Cavendiah 

Chester 

Hartford 

Hartland 

Ludlow ' 

Norwich 

Plymouth 

Pomfret 

Reading 

Rochester 

Royaltoa 

SharoQ 



October 19. 

October ?7, 

July 17, 

July 10, 

October 1% 

February 4, 

July 4, 

June ] 5, 
September 16, 



July 

July 

July 

July 

August 

August 

August 

August 

July 



Springfield 
Stockbridge 
Weathersfield Fcflirnary 
Weston March 

Windsor July 

Woodstock July 



4, 

6, 

8, 

6, 

39, 

3, 

17, 

20, 

21, 

20, 

3, 

6, 

10, 



1703 

79 

61 

61 

61 

66 

61 

82 

61 
i« 

4( 
U 

81 
81 
70 

61 

(« 

i( 
<« 

1800 
1761 



1763 

8Q 
75 
79 
71 

64 
64 
63 

ai 

63 
76 

70 

72 
83 
63 
82 
82 
84 
77 
76 
64 
69 



179 
1667 
1881 
1311 
1498 
2320 
2044 
2505 
1227 
2316 
1237 
1867 
1409 
1392 
1893 
1469 
2749 
1333 
2213 

172 
393* 
3044 



Orange county was incorporated in 1792, an^ contains 
17 towns, with a population of 7,334 in 1791, I6,3l8 in 
1900, 21,724 in 1810, 24,169 in 1820, 27,285 in 1830. 
Date of grant ^r charter. Settlement NoJnhab. 



Bradford 

Bratntree 

Brookfield 

Chelsea 

Corinth 

Fairlee 

Newbury 

Orange 

Randolph 

Stratford 

Thetford 

Topsham 

Tunbridge 

Verbhire 

WashingtoQ 



January 22, l79l 

November 2^ 

November 6, 

N<>vember 2, 

February 4, 

September 9, 

May 1^, 

November 6, 

November 2, 

August 12, 

August 12, 

June 17, 

September 2, 

November 7, 

November 6, 

26 



^1 


l76l 


1507 


80 


83 


laod 


80 


79 


1677 


80 


83 . 


1958 


64 


78 • 


1953 


61 


68 


656 


63 


64 


2252 


80 


93 


l0i6 


80 


77 


2743 


61 


74 


1936 


«t 


64 . 


2119 


63 


81 


1394 


63 


76 


1920 


80 


80 


1260 


80 


92 


1374 
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Stamford March 6, 1753 563 

Sunderland July 30, 61 1765 463 

Winhall September 15, 61 61 571 

Woodford March 6, 53 96 395 

Rutland county was incorporated in 1781, and con- 
tains 26 towns, with a population of 15^565 in 1791, 
23,813 in ISOO, ^,467 in 1810, 29,975 in 1820, 31,293 
in 1830. 

Date of grant or charter. Settlement, NoAnhab, 



Benson 

Brandon 

Castlcton 

Chittenden 

Clarendon 

Dan by 

Fairhaven 

Hubbardton 

Ira 



5, 



May 
October 20, 
September 20, 



March 

September 

August 

October 

Jane 

May 

February 



Mendon 

Mount Holly October 

Mount Tabot August 

Middletown 

Orwell 



16, 
5, 
27, 

27, 
15, 
31, 
23, 

31, 

23, 



Paw let 

Pittsford 

Pittsfield 

Poultney 

Sherburn 

Shrewsbury 

Sudbury 

Tinmouth 

Wallingford 

Wells 

West-Haven 

Rutland 



August 8, 

August 26, 
October 12, 
July 29, 

September 21 , 
July 7, 

September 4, 
August 6, 

September 15* 
November 27, 
September 15, 
October 27, 
September 7, 



1780 
62 
61 
80 
61 
61 
79 
64 
79 
81 
92 
61 
86 
63 
61 
61 
81 
61 
61 
63 
61 
61 
61 
61 
79 
61 



1783 
83- 
61 
85 
78 
68 
83 
74 
79 
1806 
1781 



83 
61 

68 

86 

71 

85 

85 

75 
73 

68 
83 
70 



1493 

1940 

1783 

610 

1585 

1362 

675 

865 

jl42 

<^ 

1318 

210 

919 

1598 

1965 

2005 

505 

1909 

452 

1289 

812 

1049 

1740 

880 

724 

2753 



Windsor count y was incorporated in 1781, containing 
23 towns and one gore, and had a ponulation of 15,748 in ...m^ 
1791, 26,944 in 1800, 34,ffl7in ISiO, 38,233 in lSi», . 
40,623 in 1830. 

Date of grant or charter. Settlement, No.inhab, 
Andover October 16, 1761 1776 975 



:» 
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Jerico 


June 


M ansfield 


June 


Milton 


June 


Richmond 


October 


IShelburn 


August 


St. George 


August 


Underhil 


June 


Westford 


June 


Williston 


June 



8, 



'63 


1774 


1654 


63 


1800 


279 


63 


1783 


2100 


93 


75 


1109 


63 


70 


1117 


63 


84 


136 


63 


86 


1052 


63 


84 


1290 


63 


74 


1608 



18, 

i 

8, 

7, 

Washington county was incorporated bj its present 
name in 1814, embracing 16town«, and had a population 
of 711 in 1791, 5703 in 1800, 10,190 in 1810, 14,725 in 
1820, 21,376 in 1830. 

Date of grant or charter^ Settlement NoAnhab. 



Barre 

Berlin 

Calais 

Dttxbury 

Elmore 

Fayston 

Marshfield 

Middlesex 

MontpeUer 

Moretown 

Northfield 

Plainfield 

Roxburjr 

Stow 

Waitsfield 

Waterbury 

Warreff 

Worcester 



August 

June 

October 

June 

August 

February 

June 

June 

August 

June 

November 

October 

August 

June 

February 

June 

October 

June 



12, 


1781 


1796 


2012 


7, 


63 


86 


1664 


21. 


80 


7 


1539 


7, 


63 


9 


652 


21, 


81 


90 


443 


25, 


2 


98 


458 


8, 


63 


1800 


1271 


( 


63 


1781 


1156 


14, 


81 


6 


3065 


7, 


63 


90 


816 


6, 


60 


£"68. 


1412 


27, 


8 


M 


874 


6, 


1 


89 


737 


8, 


63 


93 


1570 


25, 


82 


89 


953 


7, 


65 


4 


1650 


20, 


89 


97 


766 


8, 


63 


97 


434 



Caledonia count if was incorported in 1792, has l9 towns 
and 3 gores, with a population or2047 in 1791, 7566 in 
1830, 14,966 in l3l0, l6,669 in 1820, 2,967 in l83a 

l^ate of grant or charter. Settlement, Nodnhab. 
Bar^ 
Bum 
Cabot 
JDanville 
Groton 
Hgrdwich 



September ft, 
February 26, 


1768 


1770 


1764 


82 


90 


866 


August 17, 


81 


85 


1S04 


October 81, 


86 


84 


S681 


October 20, 


89 


87 


836 


August \^) 


^ 


^^ 


VfiA. 



♦^> 
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n 



Kirbv 

Lvndon 

Newark 

Feacbam 

Ryegate 

Sheffield 

St. Johosburj 

Sutton 

Walden 

Wateriord 

Wtieelock 

Woodburjr 

Bradleyvale 

Goshen gore 

Harris' ^ore 



October 27, 1700 
November 20, 

August ISy 

December 31) 
S^tember 8, 
November 7, 
November I, 
February 6, 
August 18, 
November 8, 
June ]4y 

August 16, 
January 27, 
November 1, 



796 


1799 


401 


80 


88 


1822 


81 


1800 


257 


63 


1775 


1351 


63 


74 


1119 


80 


92 


720 


86 


86 


1592 


82 


91 


1008 


80 


89 


827 


80 


87 


1358 


85 


90 


8S4 


81 


1800 


824 


91 


M 


21 


98 


01 


SOO 


81 


21 


19 



October 30, 
E»8€x county was incorporated in 179S2, contains 17 
towns and 3 gores* and had a population of fi6S in 17919 
1479 in 1800, 30S7 in ISlO, 33^4 in 1620, 3917 in 1830. 
Date of grant or charter, Settlement. NoAnhah, 



BruriHwick 
Canaan 
(yoncord 
Ferdinand 

Cranbv 

Guliiinaa 

Lemingt^)n 

Lunenburgh 

l^wis 

MaidHtone 

Minehead 

Averill 

East Haven 

Norton 

Random 

Wenlock 

Victory 



February 26, 1782 
July 29, 

September 15, 



October 
October 

October 

June 

July 

June 

October 

June 

June 

Octipber 

August 
October 



13, 

10 

• -» 
10, 

99. 

19. 

39, 

23, 

as, 

13, 

»3. 



Hi 
81 
61 

v» 

61 
62 
63 
62 
61 
62 
62 
90 
62 
81 
61 
81 



1790 116 

85 373 

88 1031 

uninhabited 

1800 97 

1764 4^51 
1800 183 
1770 1054 
uninhabited 
1770 2«6 
1800 150 

t 

23 

vnjphabited 

'23 105 

• 23 24 

21 53 



Se[)tember 6, 
Orleans county was incorporated in 179% has 23 towns 
and 1 gore, with a population of 1 19 in 1790, 1""^ 
1800, 5671 in 1810, 6819 in 1820, 18,960 in T 
Date of grant or charter. Settlement, AV 
Albany June 26, 1782 1800 

Harton October 20^ 96 1796 

JJrownington October 2, 90 " 

CrafUbury November 12, 90 91 

Charleston Novembsr 8> 80 1803 




w 
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i^B^B^^H 


3NT. 


doft 


Derby 


October M, 


1779 


1795 


1460 


Ede/ 


August 19, 


81 


1802 


461 


Glover 


November 20, 


83 


1797 


IKhl 


Greensboro' 


August 20, 


81 


89 


784 


Holland 


October 26, 


89 


1800 


4iia 


Hydepark 


August 7, 


81 


1T87 


843 


Irasbureh 


February 23, 




99 


800 


Jay 


November 7, 


W 


1812 


Ift« 


Kellyvale 


June 7, 


J)l 


06 


SI4 


Morgan 


November 6, 


80 


00 


.■Ml 


Morristown 


August 24, 


SI 


1790 


1316 


Newjxirl 


October 30, 


1802 




il64 


Salero 


August .19. 


1781 


98 


S30 


Troy 


October 13, 


02 


1800 


008 


Weslfield 


May 15, 


8^ 




363 


Woolcot 


August 22, 


81 




4iia 


Westmore 


August 17, 


81 


01 


3-J 


. Coventry 


October 33, 


85 


00 


7J8 


Copaitry gore 


granted same time 









Fraakliri county was incorporaUnl in 


1793. nn. 


IconlaiiiB 


19 towns and 2 gores, had a p 


opulntic 


inofl93Q 


1 in 1791, ^ 


7582 in 1800, 


16,427 IB 1810, 


17,192 


in 1820, 


:M,&25in ^ 


1830. 








V 


Date of grant or charter. 


Settlement. NoAnha!/. ^H 


Bakersfield 


Jsne as, 


1791 


1789 


1087 '^ 


Belvidero 


November 4, 


91 


91 


185 ^ 


Berkshire 


■ June 22, 


81 


92 


1304 


Cambridge 


August IS, 




83 


1613 


Enoaburgli 


May 15, 




97 


15W) 


Fmrfax 


August 18, 


63 


83 


1729 


FaJrBeld 


August 


63 


8 


3270 


FlelcliLT 


August 20, 


81 




793 


Franklin 


March 19, 


89 


9 


IIW 


|B^K» 


August 17, 


63 


4 


wn 




August 17. 


63 


4 


arm 




Juiiuary 2, 


92 


A 


Krtfl 




October B, 


69 


98 


4UI 




August ai. 


80 


90 


7»f 




August 19, 


63 


W 


1497 




February 25, 


M 


M 


IW • 




A-igMt 7, 


63 


M 


4I« 




n-.^Ser 17, 


69 


7 


w:# 






8S-caIkd C^'f 






■Xi, 


W 


1S)7 


^* M 




iicTirj 


>ented 


ial<l02, VHdm* 



trr-- 
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5 towns, with a population of 1155 in 1791, 2498 in 180(fy 
3145 in ISIO, 3527 in 1820, 3696 in 1830. 

Date of grant or charter. Settlement, No.inhah. 

Alburgh February ftS, 1781 1782 nS9 

Grand Isle October 27, 79* 3 459 

North Hero October * 79 S 688? 

South Hero October ' 79 4 717 

Vineyard Ociober « 79 5 648 
The aggregate amount of each description of persons, 
by classes, in the state of Vermont, are : — 

FREE WHITE PERSONS .* 

Males under five years of age • - . - - 21689 

five and under ten * - - 19410 

ten and under fifteen « - - 17596 

fifteen and under twenty . - - 15806 

twenty and under thirty - - - 24200 

thirty and under forty . - - 15762' 

Ibrty and under filty - - - 1044S 

fifty and under sixty - -, - 7052 

aixtv and under seventv - - - 5192 

seventy and under eighty - - - 2204 

eighty and under ninety mt - - 60S 

ninety and under one hundred - " - 48 

one hundred and upwards - . S 





• 


140,00^ 


females under five years of age 


21S26 




five and under ten 


186SS 


# 


ten and under fifteen - 


16877 




fifteen and undejr tweniy 


15776 




twenty and under thirty 


25167 




thirty and under forty 


16257 




forty and under fifty 


11035 




fifty and under sixty 


7157 




aixty and under seventy 


4723 




seventy and under eighty 


2089 




eighty and under ninety 


656 




ninety and under one hundred 


87 




oi;e hundred and upwards 


i 


lS9,78f 



279,794 



FREE COLORED PERSOIfS : 

Males under ten years - - - 

ten aad under twenty 



126 
X14 
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Males twenty-four and under tliirty-six •> 7S 

thirty-six and under filty-five - CS 

fifty-five and under one hundred - 4S 

one hundred and upwards - S 450 

Females under ten years - - 1*21 

ten and under twenty-four - 1-*G 

twenty- four and under thirty-six 74 

diirty-six and under filly - 70 

fitly and under gne hundred - bO 

one hundred and upwax:ds - 4 i'j:* 

Of white persons included in the above, whn art* di'»t aiul 
dumb, under particular agt»s, there are: — Undrr l«)urtn'n youK 
of age, S7 — fourteen and under tweiity-fivc, 5H~twfnty-liv\- autl 
upwards, 54. Blind persons, 49. Ct>Iortil pernniw, ofalluii<ti. 
deaf and dumb, 3. 

There are in the state> aliens and foreigners not naturali/is!. 
8420. 

Windham county 

Bennington JK 

Rutland ^ 

Windsor " 

Orange " 
Addison " 

Chittenden « 

Wasliington " 
Caledonia " 

Ehspx " 
Orleans " 

Franklin * " 
Grand Islo *< 

o.id »ii() I 

The colored i)opuIatlon has diT revised fioni U<M l«» ifA^. 

According to thu cciiisus of tiio towtm in \>i*Mf compar- 
ed with that of ISM), iUliy-uno tuwiiH hnvn docrcasod in 
numbers within tho lust ton yours. Iliiriinutori has (he 
most inhabitants ofuiiy town in thoHtato; Middlcbury it 
the next iu size. Pivu towns liuvo uvor tliroo thousand in- 
habitants ; twonty-two towns over two tliousand. a&d one 
hundred and five over one thousand ; fift/*tfa '^■vns 
oyer five liuadrod. Fourteen towns have oolj 
dredand forty-nine iububitauts; that iSf under o) 



I 1820. 


In 1^30. 


S 


r> 


6 


I)S 


45 


ir,i 


20 


7.# 


13 


*M 


ifil 


4(N) 


317 


^n 





lu 


%U 


'jj 


4 


1 


& 


iij 


m:i 


IIU7 


99 


510 
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n 



Kirby 

Lvndon 

Newark 

Feacbam 

Ryegate 

SheffieU 

St. Johmbtuy 

Sutton 

Waidtm 

Wateriord 

Wheekwk 

Woodborjr 
Bradleyrale 
Goshen gore 
Harris' gore 



October 27, 
November 30, 
AogiisC 15^ 
December Sly 
S^tember 8, 
Norember 7, 
November 1, 
February 6, 
August 18, 
November 8, 
June ]4y 

August 16, 
January 37, 
November 1, 



1700 


1799 


401 


80 


88 


1833 


81 


1800 


257 


63 


1775 


1351 


63 


74 


1119 


80 


93 


730 


86 


86 


1593 


83 


91 


1008 


80 


89 


837 


80 


87 


1358 


85 


90 


834 


81 


I80O 


834 


91 


M 


31 


98 


01 


SOO 


81 


91 


19 



October 30, 
E»8€x county was incorporated in \TVZ^ contains 17 
towns and 3 gores* and had a population of fi6S in 17919 
1479 io 1800, 30S7 in ISlO, 3a:M in 18^, 3917 in 18:)0. 
Date of grant or charter. Sdilement N^Anhah, 



Brunswick 

Canaan 

(yoncord 

Ferdinand 

Cr2nbv 

Guilunan 

Lemington 

Lunenburgh 

l.<ewi8 

Maidstone 

Minehead 

Aven'll 

Esist Haven 

Norton 

Random 

Wenk)ck 

Victory 



February 36, 1783 
July 29, 

September 15, 



October 
October 

October 

June 

July 

Jime 

October 

June 

June 

Octipber 

August 
October 



IS, 

10 

•-» 
10, 

». 

2», 
1«. 
39, 
SB, 

13, 

n. 



62 
81 
61 

61 
63 
63 
63 
61 
63 
63 
90 
63 
81 
61 
81 



1790 116 

85 373 

88 1031 

nainbabited 

1800 97 

1764 4^51 
1800 183 
1770 1054 
uninhabited 
1770 3^6 
1800 150 

1 

33 

vniphabited 

' 33 105 

33 34 

31 53 



September 6, 
Orleans county was incorporated in 179% has 23 towns 
and 1 gore, with a population of 1 19 in 1790, 19B4 in 
1800, 5671 in 1810, 6819 in 1820, 18,960 in 1^ 

Date of grant or charter, 
Albany June 36, 

Harton October 30^ 

Jirownington October 3, 

CrafUbury November 13, 

"larlestjn Novembsr 8> 



Setilenunt, AV 
1783 1800 

96 1796 

90 " 

90 91 

80 1803 
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Derby 
Eden 
Glover 
Greeosboro' 
fiollaDd 
Hydepark 
Irasburgh 
Jay 

Keilyvale 
Morgan 
Morrisstown 
Newport 
SaleiD 
Troy 
Westfield 
Wooksot 
Westmors 
Cov^try 
itry 




October 99, 1779 
Aoirast 98, 81 
November 90, 8S 
August SO, 81 
October S6, 89 
August 7, 81 
February 9S, * 
Novemlier 7, 92 
June 7, 91 

November 1^ 80 
August 94, 81 
October 90, 1809 
August .18, 1781 
October 13, 99 
May 15, . 86 

August 99, 81 
August 17, 81 
October 9$^ 86 



re (granted same tiiae 



1795 
1809 
1797 

88 
1800 
1787 

99 
1812 

06 

00 
1790 



98 
1800 

<c . 
cc 

0^2 

eo 



1469 
461 
909 

784 
4-29 

sas 

860 

196 

SI 4 

331 

1315 

234 

930 

608 

353 

492 

32 

728 

6 



HC 

19 towns and 
?B82iQl800, 
1830. 

Date of 
Bakersfield 
Sdvidere 
Berkshire 
Cambridge 
Enosborgh 
Fair&x 
Fairfiekl 
Fletcbei 
Franklin. 
Georgia 
Hkhgat^ 
Joluison 
Montgomery 
Richford 
SheldoQ 
Sterling 
4t Aibaoa 
Swanton 
Vrsterville 
Amy^ Gore 
QrandJiU 



eurnty was incorporated in 1792, and contains 

2 gores, had a population of 1939 in 1791, 

18,427 in 1810, 17,192 in 1820, 24,525 in 



grant or charter, StttiemenL Ncinhab, 
Jwaet 95, 1791 1789 1087 



November 4, 91 

June 92, 81 

August 13, < 

May 15, * 

August 18, 63 

AugiKit * 63 

August 90, 81 

March 19, 89 

August 17, 65 

August 17, 63 

January 9, 99 

October 8, ' 89 

August 91^ 80 

August 18, 63 

February 95, 89 

August 7, 63 

October 17, 63 



91 
92 
83 
97 

83 
8 

9 

4 

4 

4 

93 

90 

90 

99 

85 

7 



185 
1308 
1613 
1560 
1729 
9270 

793 
1129 
1897 
9038 
1079 

460 

704 
1427 

183 
9395 
9159 



October d6, 8S-ca)]ed Coil's gore 489 
June 93, ^ 1817 . < 

cMw/y wa» incorporated in 19KL oonfi 

26» 
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•pector, a quartermaster and two aids : each brigade by a 
general, inspector, quartermaster, and one aid : each reg- 
iment by one colonel, two lieutenant colonels, one major 
and thd usual staff, and each company by a captain, lieu- 
tenant and ensign, with the usual number of non-commis- 
sioned officers. Several companies of artillery and caval- 
ry are connected to the several regiments in the state. — 
The militia of Vermont have frequently distinguished 
themselves for their perseverance and bravery in times 
when the soil of freedom was haughtily invaded by a ty- 
rant's forces. 

Colleges, — Colleges are established at Burlington and 
Middlehury; the first in 1791, and the other in 1800; 
both of them are hcH endowed and under the direction of 
faculties distinguished for their talents, virtues and learn- 
ing. Instruction was commenced at Middlehury college, 
under Rev. I. Atwater, who was succeeded by Henry Da- 
vis, D. D. in 1809. He contiKM|pd until l8l8, when the 
charge of the institution was committed to Rev. Joshua 
Hates, 1). I), the present incumbent. This institution is 
in a very flourishing condition. The present number of 
students is nearly one hundred. The old building erected 
before the college was incorporated, contaios the public 
rooms. In l8l 1 a newf'difice was built of granular lime- 
Biono, 106 feet long and 40 wide, four stories high, and 
contains forty-eight rooms for students. The library be- 
longing to this institution exceeds 1500 volumes. The 
University of Verniorit, at Burlington, has suffered very 
much since instruction was commenced M^ it under Rev. 
Daniel C. Saunders, in 1803, by the calamities of war and 
fire. Splendid edifices have been erected on the site 
where the former burlding was consumed. Rev. James 
Marsh is the president of the institution, and its prospects 
are brightening and bids fair to become a flourishing scat 
of learning. Medical institutions connected with these 
seminaries have been incorporated and gone into success- 
ful operation. 

Religion, — The constitution declares tliat no person 
#Aa// be compelled to erect any place of worship, or main- 
/a/o anjr tnmieter, contrary to the diclalea o^Vvv& onixv c^xw- 
^cJeace, AJl denominations, by iVve aame \ix«Xi>3ivcniW\^ ^\% 



z::^T':»iT r-J •'lii.v.i: v' 



ft 



«n^niiiafL n iii»mr"! liu *:uniiiiU iiiii i r» :» in !»i»n»» iim 
21 ^«ia:niui V'irHiiP.. viii'.M n linjn fiiu.l s"nn ipm; i.^f-.^o 
liius ii' 1n! ~*.v'*:in»ii vil n' ."'HI. '"lu -h-'JU?* m Mi'inmir 

"iiasi 11* _-irjM;:iiiH ii :iji* fm.".. i.'i ,« ^-..-wm: :■;-, 
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tcr DO sooner heard him sny that no arm coald hart his 
flesh, than he rose, indignant at his blasphemy,and knock 
ed him down with his fist — repeating his blows until 
Dorril cried for mercy, and renounced his doctrine in the 
hearing of his astonished followers. With this transac- 
tion terminated the impious fanaticism of this bold impos- 
tor and his deluded followers. The settlement and sup- 
port of the ministers of religion was encouraged by gov* 
ernor Wentworth, in the earliest grants of townships, 
with a reservation of certain rights of land for religious 
purposes. Three rights were reserved in ea^h town :-« 
one to the society- for propagating the gospel in foreign 
lands, another for a glebe designed for the use of the Epis- 
copal clergy, and a third, for the benefit of the first settled 
minister. In those townships granted by the governmeot 
of Vermont, two rights have been reserved for the bepe- 
di of the ministry: one held as an unalienable parsonage 
in the right of the town, and the other became the prop- 
erty of the fir»t settled minister, whatever might berKs 
persuasion. The propagation rights have by an act of 
the legislature been granted for tl|e purpose of schools in 
the several towns where they are located. The glebe 
rights were disposed of in the same manner, until the 
Episcopal church, for whose use they were designed, re- 
covered the lands by an action at law, tried before the su- 
preme court of the United States, and decided in their fa- 
vor. A law was passed in 17d7, making contracts valid 
which the people may voluntarily enter upon for the pur- 
pose of settling and suporting a minister. Since the re- 
visal of the constitution, in 1792, no religious test is re- 
quired of any membttr of the legislature. The govern- 
ment of Vermont has secured to the people those rights 
and privileges which render them free, enlightened and 
happy. Though their way has .pften been beset with dif- 
ficulties, yet liberty, like a polar star, has attracted their 
attention and received their noblest eflbrts for her pres- 
ervation. Probably republican honor and virtue will 
never rise to greater splendor than was the case in the 
long and difikult struggle for American Independence. 
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